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CHAPTER I. 


Tuar my lovely tricksy charge, Elfie Eldritch, had been 
that morning at last “safely married,” as I was fool enough 
to express it, was the secret of the exquisite sense of relief 
and of leisure with which I sank into my favorite chair, by 
my now quiet and lonely fireside, in the fading twilight of 
an autumn afternoon. : 

‘* At last safely married!” ‘‘at last!” and the child was 
now but nineteen! yet what a life she had led me, for the just 
past three years! : 

” Elfie had developed early as to her physical womanhood ; 
Indian-born girls often do; for the rest, whether her dainty 
and delicate body hold. a, woman’s heart. and soul, or puly 
such subtle essence as might. animatea fairy changeling, 
could not say; life must tell. ; ; 

Meanwhile, I had given up my guardianship, transferred 
m. mesposaslility: 

fie was. ‘‘ safely married,” and toa husband whose only 
fault seemed to me his youth, and that only fault was as far 
as possible corrected by the seriousness, the strength and 
steadfastness, and solid sterling worth of his character. . If 
his one fault was his. youth, his one. folly seemed to be his 
love; and that one folly had certainly helped to endear him 
to the old woman who tells this story. He must have been 
of ice and iron, stock or stone, not to be fascinated by Elfie, 
as he saw her.. Was not I, old woman as I was, and with 
ample opportunities of knowing her, (if she had been able to 
be known) very much her slave? Was not everyone who 
came into contact with her, man or woman, gentle, or 
simple, subjugated by her varying charms? 

As I sat in the autumn twilight, toasting my toesiand 
comforting my old knees by the first fire of the season, and 
watched the large long swaying, in the soft. and damp but 
wild wind, of: russeting beech-boughs, I recognized that my 
bondage had been somewhat galling, and felt it unutterably 

leasant to be thus alone, at, rest, with a sense'that my last 
bit of work was done, that Elfie was ‘‘ safely married!” 

In the west, behind the pine-crowned hill which guarded 
Braithwait, Elfie’s future home, there was stillia faint. glare 
of stormy sunset light. ‘Perhaps, while I believed: I was 
watching for its final fading, soothed by the» sough ofthe 
wind, and made drowsy by the rocking of the’ boughs, I 
fel. asleep. I think I. must:haye fallen asleep, for Iwas 
presently- strangely startled by hearing steps and voices in 
my little hall. There was, it seemed to: nie,/ex¢ited alterca- 
tion between Hannah, my old servant; and: some miisculine 
intruder. Then my sitting-room door was flung open with 
energy that was almost violence! \arid Hannah said’: 

‘tA’ gentleman, Miss Hammond, ma’am, or one: 4s. calls 
hisself ‘such, knowing as'he’d /have to go far! to find another 
go to name him, wanting to see Miss Elfie.” 

‘Let him come in and speak to me, Hannah,” 


“That he'll do, ma’am, me letting or no,” answered Han- 
nah, wrathfully, and hardly standing sufficiently aside to 
allow her enemy to enter. 

‘*Mr. Ramsay?” I questioned, not, in the uncertain: fire- 
light, absolutely sure that the fine, fair young man who 
came in was the handsome and hateful: Edgar: Ramsay, who 
had been, some months since, when Iwas visiting at a dis- 
tance from home with Elfie, the bete noir of my existence. 
| Here, Imay say, that the fact.of my having always felt 
so handsome.a jyoung fellow “‘ hateful,” shoaet be taken as 
strong presumptive evidence against him, for I always. have 
been, and doubtless for the short time left, me always shall 
be, a weak-hearted fool, toward all handsome young faces, 
especially—-at my present age I; may venture to. own this— 
handsome. young masculine faces. 

It was not yet.a_year,.ago jthat, 1 had known a time of 
harrowing anxiety—while Elfie’s choice seemed to waver 
between. this fine, fair, young Ramsay, whom I so instine- 
tively mistrusted, and ihe somewhat stern-looking, though 
still younger owner of Braithwait, whom I knew to 
¢ ia and true, and tender as the north.” First upon one, 
then upon the other, had lighted Mistress Elfie’s ‘will-o’-the- 
Wee favors. 

The two young men. were cousins. Edgar Ramsay was 
poor. Allan Braithwait was rich. But had it been the 
other way my choice for Elfie would never have hesitated. 
Of this I am.positive. I-had known Allan Braithwait from 
his boyhood, and of this I am,quite positive. 

‘\ Yes, Miss Hammond, Mr. Ramsay,” he answened to my 
question, ty excuse this, as it may seem to you, un- 
timely call, and let. me know what, that idiotic old servant 
of yours means, by telling me sucha lie as that Elfie, Miss 
Eldritch, was married this morning?” 

Something in. his voice betrayed to me, what, his careless 
manner;tried to hide, that he was strongly agitated. : 

“My servant Hannah, who is, I can assure you, very far 
from being idiotic, though she, may share, in, lesser degree, 
the misfortune of her mistress in’ being old, told you'nd lie, 
Mr. Ramsay, but a simple and very'satisfactory truth; in 
telling you that Miss Widriteh was married this morning.” 

Ast finished speaking, Hannah’ brought in the lamp’ and 
set it on the table. Its light fell full upon thé young man’s 
face.’ Seeing the fall and change from life'to death+t fers 
not only sorry for Mr.'Ranisay, but also somewhat: fright- 
jenéd for Elfie."' But why frightened for Elfie?—for Elfie; who 
had been‘ safely tharried * that morning! 

_I got up and pushed a chair toward my visitorout of 
plty.r : ; 

Hesat down, muttering something between his. closed 
teeth, something béginning: ‘‘ The ——,?,and/ which I felt 
sure apostrophized Elfie—not in, the manner of calling down 
a benediction upon her. 

He said nothing more till Hannah—after a teasingly de- 
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liberate arrangement of the window-blinds and curtains, 
making up of the fire, sweeping of the hearth, and tidying of | 
the room by replacing the displaced articles of furniture—at | 
last went away. . | 

Then he asked, and somehow his tone and his look left no! 
need for spoken curses: ; 

‘And to whom was Miss Eldritch married this morning?” 

“To your cousin, Allan Braithwait, of Braithwait.” 

‘There's an old woman's needless and_useless verbiage 
about that answer, brief though you may think it, Miss 
Hammond,” he said; brutally, ‘‘ Had you answered ‘to 
Braithwait,’ you had answered sufficiently.” He laughed 
an evil-sounding, mirthless, intentionally insulting laugh. —| 

Out of pity, and also out_of fear, I suffered his insolence 
to pass unrebuked. I was dreading what I might have to 
learn of Elfie. 

I learned nothing! I asked no questions and he volun- 
teered no explanation: 

He sat some time silent after'that laugh, pulling-at his:fair 
mustache and staring into the fire, not letting my presence 
in any way disturb ian, en his greatly disturbed me. | 
When at last he rose, kicking Elfie’s Persian cat which came 


| 
| 


purring about him,she said: 

“T shall take the earliest opportunity of offering my con! 
gratulations to Mr. gad Mrs. Allan Braithwait.” naging 
to make these’simple words sound ‘threatening and ominous | 


by the voice in which they were spoken, and the queer and | 
“nasty ” ee gleamed in his eyes, he yet forced | 
himself to a smooth softness of intonation, as he added: | 

“Tf, taken by surprisésin a manner not» altogethér 
agreeable, my conduct toward you this evening, Miss Ham- 
mond, has not been of unexceptional courtesy, I offer you 
my heart-felt apologies. Allow me, also, to offer you my 
felicitations on the success of your very excusable schemes 
and stratagems for the advantageous settlement of your 
ward.” 

Before I had se made up my mind what to answer, he 
was gone. He left me with ae of matter for uneasy 
meditation, and with my just-sipped cup of delicious seren- 
ity knocked out of my hand. 

I remembered as significant now many things of which I 
had taken little or no heed at the time; among them that | 
Elfie had finally accepted Allan on the very day Edgar Ram- 
say had left ope to start on a foreign mission. He was 
at that time still attached to the diplomatic service. In con- 
nection with this I also remembered how she had perplexed 
me by her readiness to let Allan hurry on her marriage; that 
readiness being altogether inconsistent with her usual teas- 
ing, elusive, shifty, changeful, inconclusive ways. 

The atmosphere of my room seemed tome to have sud- 
denly grown oppressive. I took off some of the wood Han- 
nah had, in absence of mind, or of her usual discretion, sie 
on the fire. I pulled asunder the curtains, drew up a blind, 
and opened one of the lattices, conscious of some such sen- 
sation as poor Gretchen’s, when she enters her small cham- 
ber, just after Faust and Pephistophele have leftit, and cries 
(is she not immortal, and, therefore, the drama of her life a 
thing of the present always going on?): 

“Bs ist so schwul, so dumpfig hier!” . : 

Then, presently, catching sight of my old face in the mir- 
ror, noting how its even florider than usual floridness was 
enhanced by the snowy whiteness of my cap-borders, [ 
laughed at the contrast between the face I looked at in that 
mirror, and the face of Gretchen, as mirrored by imagina- 
tion. ‘‘ Whom the gods love die young.” " 
to believe that Gretchen, that Juliet, that Desdemona, lived 
toa good old grandmotherly age, lost their teeth and, in 
great part, their hair, and came to have fixed redness of 
complexion? 

Soon Hannah came in; scolded me for imprudence, shut 
the window and re-drew blind and curtain with emphasis, 
re-swept the hearth which I had disordered with wood-ashes, 
and lingered to gossip, longing to know every word that had 
passed between me and Mr. Ramsay. 

Then it was supper-time, and then bedtime. The day of 
Elfie’s marriage, her safe and fortunate marriage, had come 


| 


to its close, and my sense of relief and of satisfaction had 
not endured unshaken and undisturbed through even that 
one day! 

My dreams that night were of some vague and haunting 
evil; and the face of that evil was — the face of Edgar 
Hvsreit with a malignant light in hisb 


jue eyes and a mock- 
smile on his handsome mouth. 


Who would wish | > 


CHAPTER II. 


IT HEARD no more of Edgar Ramsay, and the impression 
made by that sudden appearance of his on Elfie’s wedding- 
day cae ae wore. off. Elfie and her husband were to 
spend the. whole..winter abroad, in Italy and in South of 
France. This “was at Elfie’s wish. Was this wish, I now 
questioned, born of the desire. to postpone, as long as possi- 
ble, any chance of meeting Mr. day. ‘or was it a mere 
faney of the luxury-loving nature of the creature to endeavor 
for once to secure twelve consecutive months of sunshine? 

I so questioned, with no means of answering my own 
questions. Iknew that Allan Braithwait would much haye 
preferred to spend an English Christmas at Braithwait, see- 
ing his lovely young wife, for the first-time, in the character 
of its mistress, and of Lady Bountiful. But Allan’s lovely 
young wife had yet ‘to learn to’ subjugate her own whims 
and caprices to the wish or will of any other. 

Thad never known such quiet and, such leisure as that) of 
this first winter after Elfie’s marriage. We had a fall of 
snow, unusually deep, even for a Yorkshire snow-fall, and 
after it was down, we had bright, clear, windless, but in- 
tensely cold weather. The snow began to fall, I remember, 
on New Yéar’s eveyand at end of, Maret had not all 
finally melted and disappeared, rhe muffiing, ‘‘ happing- 
up” effect of this carpeting of ‘quiet softening and subduing 
all outdoor sounds, intensified my sense of peace and 
leisure. Mine had been a busy, active life, and I had never 
had-a-similar experience. At my age Icould not but feel it 
somewhat of a tete-a-tete with Death. Yet I liked it. 

When one is‘young'so many disturbing influences may be 
at work in one’s heart, that even an outwardly quiet life may 
be felt as turbulent and tumultuous. It is only in the 
autumn and winter of one’s existence, as in the autumn and 
winter of the year, that this profound, almost death-like 
stillness can be experienced. 

Mine had been a prematurely early autumn. I was barel 
thirty when the tragedy of my life fulfilled itself, when 
put on the black which I never after left off, though, thank 
God, as the years went on, it clothed a cheerful heart; for I 
was saved from settling down to the useless stagnation so 
often the lot of a solitary old maid. The death of a sister- 
in-law, who left my favorite brother encumbered by half a 
dozen young children, roused me to exertion, and from that 
time cares and duties came upon me thick and fast. 

But my past has nothing to do with this story. I will 
only mention here, that it was Elfie’s mother who ruined all 
my life, literally ‘‘doing to death” my dearest one. And 
Elfie was like what her mother had been at that time, which 
was many long years before she married Elfie’s father; 
therefore, it is probable that, in my perpetual fear of being 
harsh to her,mother’s child, I spoiled and over-indulged 
Elfie. And then she was so lovely! And to her loveliness, 
po to her mother’s before her, I could not help being a 
slave. 

As I was saying, the quietness of that winter was a thing 
which stands alone in all my memories of all my life. 


| When I look back upon it, I have the feeling that the tick- 


ing of my clock, the crackling of my cheery wood-fires, the 
singing of my kettle, the chirping of the robins frequenting 
my window-sill for crumbs, the noise of old Nicholas’ spade 
and brush as he freed the garden paths of snow, and the 
clear note of the postman’s horn, were its loudest and most 
disturbing sounds. $ 

Idid not get many letters from either Elfie or her hus- 


and. 

Elfie’s brief notes were bird-notes, chirrupings and twitter- 
ings, not songs. They concerned only external things; where 
they had been, where they were going, what they had done, 
what they were about to do. There was never one word 
of anything thought or felt. Yet they were not stupid notes, 
or childish notes; they had a small, bright, cold cleverness 
about them. She never spoke in them of her husband, un- 
less as it were by implication, by having changed ‘‘I” anc 
‘‘me” for ‘‘we” and “‘us;” she did not quite always, how- 
ever, remember to do even this. There had not been one 
outburst of what I, an old maid, had thought even Elfie 
must feel—a young wife’s natural rapture in loving, and in 
being loved by one who loved so well, and who was so worthy 
of being well loved, as Elfie’s husband. 

In Allan’s own letters—he several times had oceasion to 
write tome on a little matter of business connected with 
‘** Angela,” of whom I shall, by-and-bye, have to rk. of 
whom I need now only say that she was the child of Allan's 
dear old tutor, Dr. Richards, and his Italian wife, and had 


: 
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been left singularly friendless, and in some sort to Allan’s| And with that silent husband I was now and then quite angry, 


guardianship. It was Allan’s chivalrous, protecting cham- 
pionship of Angela which had been the poems of active 
enmity between him and his cousin Edgar y: 


In Allan’s own letters, especially toward the end of the 
winter, I thought I detected a strain of depression and of 
weariness. The climate of places in which they had been 
chiefly staying, but still more the dilettante sort of life they 
had been living, were not likely to suit anyone so earnest, so 
active, and so almost morbidly alive to a sense of his re- 
sponsibilities and conscientious about them, as Allan Braith- 
wait. “Was the companionship in which he now lived likely 
to be any more congenial? was a question which would force 
itself upon me. . 

It was May before they came home, coming then first to 
my cottage, because Allan wished that some improvements 
he was making at Braithwait, the completion of which re- 

uired his personal supervision, should be a surprise for 


fie. 
What a og eeepc lovely, radiantly, dazzlingly beauti- 
ful little creature Elfie looked, as, in the full blaze of a May 
afternoon’s sunshine, she sprang out of the carriage at my 
gate, and came dancing up my garden! It is impossible 
to give any idea of the vividness of the shine, and 
sheen, and sparkle that seemed both to emanate from 
and to environ her! Her dress, which was of tasteful, even 
if somewhat fantastic, richness and brightness, and of a 
fashion yet ae unknown in our quiet corner of the world, 
no doubt added something to the strange and bewildering 
brilliancy of her effect. 

The small damsel I had taken to help my old servants (a 
man, according to all old-maidish traditions, always making 
so much more work in the house—in justice to Allan Braith- 
wait, I must say, that I did not find such traditions hold 
good where he was concerned, his habits being simple, and 
thoughtful consideration for others not being with him sec- 
ond nature so much as first) was in danger of becoming 
utterly useless in her stunned pe admiration of our elfin 
princess, and I found myself inclined to imitate her. 

Elfie seemed really pleased to throw her arms round the 
old woman’s neck again; and her kisses were somewhat 
different from those I had been used to receive from Elfie. 
Elfie’s former kisses had been like the light, cool, accidental 
touch of a wind-swayed flower on cheek and forehead. In 
her kisses that day there was some warmth, come intention, 
one might say, some humanity. 

“May Ialso, Aunt Hammond?” asked Elfie’s husband; 
and then, he, too, kissed me, a good, frank, hearty English 
kiss. And very nice of him it was, I thought, to do so; for 
Iam not one of those beautiful old ladies whose smooth, 
peachy cheeks seem meant to receive kisses. I was hand- 
some in my youth—that is still to be seen, Iam told, by the 
form of my features and the fire that can blaze up in my 
old eyes; but I suppose that my good looks were not of the 
kind to wear well, and, also, earlier in life than most women, 
I left off taking any heed to preserve them. I treated myself 
indifferently, and even hardly; exposed my unprotected face 
to all weathers—in garden, orchard, and field. I knowI am 
now rough, red, and rugged; my whole aspect suggesting 
the Mother Hubbard or the witch godmother of the chil- 
dren’s nursery tales. 7 / 

I maintain, therefore, that it was very nice of Allan Braith- 
wait to kiss me. I liked his kiss, and I liked him all the 
better for giving it; although my poor old face blushed furi- 
ously (to Elfie’s great diversion, as I saw by the dancing glee 
g her mischievous eyes), it was certainly not with a blush 
of anger. [ te 

I don’t know thatI am particularly quick-sighted, but 
Elfie and her husband had not been many hours under my 
roof before I discovered that all was not well between 
them. As the days went on, I learned to fear that all was 
ill, that some deep-rooted discord was poisoning their lives. 

Pah vans ha of them. pelevdlateye eariet 
one of the silent people, and silent people always ex 
me; but he was also the only silent person I have! ever 
known whom I felt inclined implicitly to trust, in spite of 
that silence and the perplexity it caused me. 

Now, since his , he seemed more silent than ever; 
while Elfie was more than ever garrulous, whether in mere 
careless indifference to the gloom so often resting so heavily 
on Allan’s face, making it almost forbidding, or whether, 
while resenting it and in defiance of it, wishing to blind and 

islead me, I was quite unable to decide. 

tarrulous Elfie was certainly even more of a riddle and a 
perplexity to me, at this time, than was her silent husband. 


» 


when, instead of listening to his young wife’s gay’ chatter 
with anything of the rapt attention, the fond admiration, the 
almost bedazed amusement of months ago, when he was not 
husband, but only lover, he oftener than not seemed only 
grimly and with difficult endurance ‘to put up with it—his 
brows drawn over his eyes in what I, however heartily I 
liked him, could not help owning was a most ill-tempered 
scowl, and quick and twitching movements of his muscles 
betraying intensity of nervous irritation. 

What Elfie was saying would seem to me, with few ex- 
ceptions, entirely harmless. And, yet if he spoke, it would 
be to correct or to contradict; and the expression of his 
silence forced on me the conviction that “ What a liar you 
are !” would have been the plain words to express the thought 
of his heart had he expressed it. 

I began to think that he had more than found Elfie out. I 
mean that in the revulsion of deep, strongly passionate 
feeling, wounded by her coldness, grieved by her shallowness 
and selfishness, he had been shocked into an idea/of her 
worse than the reality. I had always maintained to myself 
that there was ‘‘no harm” in Elfie; at the worst, only an 
absence of good; that she was, if you chose, an elfish crea- 
ture, a will-o’-the whisp, a changeling, but not a corrupt- 
hearted or an evil-minded mortal. 

And yet, the puzzling problem that she was, it was diffi- 
cult for anyone who had seen in her eyes a certain wistful, 
far-away look, very seldom and for very short time there, to 
dare pronounce her soulless. It seemed more as if the soul 
belonging to her most exquisite body were but rarely at 
home in its tenement, flitted round and about her, passed in- 
to ae and through her by flashes, but found in her no rest- 
ing-place. 

as Elfie, I often wondered, fully aware of the change in 
her husband? If so, was she angered by it, or grieved by it? 
Or did she merely take it for granted, as the ordinary change 
from lover to husband? That she was conscious of enough 
to pique her I soon decided. 

© was apt, at first, to interpolate all her garrulous nar- 

ratives with appeals to her husband, such as, ‘‘ Wasn’t it, 
Allan?” ‘*Didn’t we, Allan?” and such like. If he madeher 
no answer, she went fluently on; but sometimes he replied, 
gloomily and brusquely, ‘‘ Certainly not;” ‘‘Not that I re-. 
member; ” “‘I know nothing about anything of the kind,” or 
words to similar effects. 

When this ampeness she would come to a brief pause, the 
light going back from her fair eyes, her baby-white and baby- 
smooth brow contracting with a quite haughty frown. 
“Bear!” I sometimes heard her mutter, shrugging her slight 
shoulders. After that she would turn back upon Allan de- 
terminedly, and would rattle on tome with exaggerated ex- 
‘wimg corte of epithet and gesture, and no more reference to 


But I could not feel sure that she showed any sign 'of 
deeper or less transient emotion than the pettish offense of a. 
spoiled child or the passing pique of a spoiled beauty. Of the 

ad heart-sinking and soul-sickness which would have been 
natural in a young wife who has cause to doubt the affection 
and esteem of her husband, I saw no indication, 

When she spoke of her future, it was as if she spoke of a 
long summer holiday, during which her husband was to be 
her slave and FH sacl poe the minister to her pleasures, the 
docile and obedient carrier out of all her wishes. 

One day, hearing her talk thus, I could not refrain from 
exclaiming. ; ; 

§ poor Elfie” (her name, by-the-bye, was Elfreda). 
‘‘ you spoiled butterfly, the time must come for winter and 
work; you will have to open your eyes very wide, upon iv 
very different world from that which you now fancy youlive 
in, before you are much older.” 

‘‘ Why? What do you mean?” 

**To begin with, I mean that you have married a man who 
has a conscience about the much to do in this world of sin, 
and sorrow, and suffering, and who has an earnest will to- 
ward doing anything his hand can find to do to help on the 
right progress of the age, the amelioration of the world’s sin, 
and sorrow, and suffering.” f 

Elfie stared at me a moment; then she said, with quite a 
dignified air: 

“In whatever way Allan may choose to SOomE and 
amuse himself, I hope he will not forget that since he has 
married me”—here a sigh—* his first and chief duty must 
be to make me happy.” : : 

‘Have you any notion of what is a married woman’s first 
and chief duty, e, child?” 
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‘‘ Now you are going to preach... But it is all quite differ- 
ent, L did not marry Allan;: I only let him marry me.” 

‘You are his wife. . You took him for your husband?” 

‘* Well, and, Pm not thinking of leaving him, or of doing 
anything .wrong—-though I will do something rude now, 
Aunt Hammond, and run away from you, for I see you are 
determined to I~ tiresome,” 

So saying; she stepped out of the window into the sun- 
shiny garden. A moment after; putting in her sunshiny 
ee she remarked : 

‘‘T_ hope' you, don’t mean, Aunt Hammond, that I, have 
been, marri by that horrid thing beginning with a Pl«A 
philanthropist!” 

Before I had time to answer, she was singing to herself at 
a quite distant part of the garden. 

Somewhat similar were the results of a few further at- 
tom ts ‘ mine to lecture her on the duties of a wife to a 

us ; 

By-the-bye,, I have, often wondered how it came to. pass 
that Iwas never. ‘‘ Aunt Mary,” or “‘Aunt Adela” (those 
are my Christian names, and it is customary to call an aunt, 
who is. ‘‘ vielle fille,’ by her Christian name rather than 
her surname), but always ‘‘Aunt Hammond” for. those 
many young people of both sexes who have habitually 
called me ‘‘ aunt.” 

Perhaps there has always been about ‘me something a lit- 
tle authoritative and commanding, suggestive of the married 
woman who rules husband, house, anid children, rather than 
* ~ — old maiden who is by everything and everybody 

! 


CHAPTER IIL 


One hopelessly wet morning Elfie came down stairs in a 
very ‘‘naughty ” mood, .I don’t know whether anything 
had.conspired with the badness of the weather to put her 
out of temper, nor do I. know in what particular manner she 
showed her naughty temper, for I was called away from the 
breakfast-table to see a poor neighbor who was in trouble, 
and was detained some. ‘time. When I returned, Allan had 
left not only’ the room :but. the house. (I must here say that 
any such remissness of courtesy to me was enough to show 
that he had beén set seriously **to wrongs,”) 

‘“Wihat a foolish boy it is!” said Elfie, watching him march 
down the garden. 

““Not:very wise, certainly, to go out on such a morning 
without umbrella or overcoat,” was my comment, as I saw 
his strong, ‘well-made gure, jacket-collar turned up, hands 
plunged deep into pockets, opposing itself to the slanting 
r 


ain. 

‘He'll take:no harm from that. |-He never catches cold. 
1wasn’t thinking of anything of that sort, but'of his being 
so easily made angry. Do you know, Aunt Hammond, that 
Pm gradually ‘coming to the conclusion ‘that Allan is fear- 
fully, tremendously jealous!” ; 

‘Big words, Elfie!” 

“*Not half big enough.” A pause, then she added, very 
energetically: **L should hate to have a jealous husband.” 

‘‘No pure womanand good wife ever: gives her husband 
cause for jealousy. Your husband, who is particularly 
moderate and reasonable, would certainly never be. jealous 
without cause; Elfie.” : 

‘*But his opinion’and mine as to what would: be ‘cause’ 
seem likely'to differ very widely, Aunt Hammond, ;: For :in- 
stance, I cannot see why, directly a woman is married, she 
should give up caring for what any other man than her hus- 
band thinks of her; be as if'she: were’ deaf and’ blind to: the 
admiration of other men: «If that boy —with ‘a toss of /her 
head. toward the: window +‘ has ‘such ! stupid notions as 
those, the sooner he gets rid of them the better.” 

‘*Elfie I must tell you now what TI have’ often longed to 
tell you, that to my old-fashioned notions it seems execrably 
bad: taste-altogether detestable, both in taste and in feeling 
—for avyoung wife to speak of ‘her husband)as a’ boy. (‘In 
your: ‘case itis exceptionally and especially out of keeping; 
you being, for your few! years even, particularly: immature 
and childish; while your husband is particularly: mature and 
inanly, one whom: a right-feeling girl would venerate instead 
of abrir am I spoke with considerable emphasis. 

Elfie looked at me with mischief in her eyes; the coolly in- 
vestigating way in which she'sometimes studied »me seldom 
failed, she knew, to bring the overready scarlet to my thin- 


skinned old face; not to my cheeks only, but flushing me 
all Over, up to my ‘very ‘cap-borders, greatly to my annoy- 
ance, 3 i 


Often and often in old times such looks from Elfie’s mother 
—(for to such looks my temperament had always responded 

in similar fashion, shougsh in those old times for cap-borders 
there had been curls)—had placed me at painful disadvan- 
tage—for blushes had never become me, and the knowledge 
of this had intensified. them. 

‘How hot you are in Allan’s cause,” said Kins. “It is I, 
indeed, who should be jealous.” 

I did not answer, trying to cool down, that when I spoke 
next I might speak wisely. 

I wanted to take hold of what she had said about a mar- 
ried woman’s caring for the admiration of other men than 
her husband, but didn’t at the moment see how to do it. 

Then presently Ulfie spoke again. 

‘In spite of your heat on the subject, Aunt Hammond, I 
really can’t see any harm in my calling Allan a boy. He 
often calls me a girl. . When he is getting angry, it is gener- 
ally, ‘My dear girl.’” : ; 

“Can you, Mistress Elfie, show me any place in Scripture 
in which ‘husbands are told to submit themselves, to their 
wives, and to reverence them? I can show you where wives 
are told to submit to and to reverence their husbands; where 
they are told that the husband is head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the head of the Church:, Do you see, child, the 
application of this?” } " 

as Elfie ever known to give a direct answer to any ques- 
tion? She now exclaimed, ‘‘ What a. thousand pities it is 
that you never married, Aunt. Hammond, , Such a good 
wife as you would have made! And yet,” considering me 
thoughtfully, with her head on one side, “I can hardl 
faney you as a meek, and patient, and submissive Grizzel! 
Suppose you had had a bad husband—a cruel, blustering 
tyrant, or a mean, poor-spirited man—should you have been 
dul to submit yourself to him and to reverence him, do you 
think, Aunt Hammond?” 

‘We were not speaking of any such case, Elfie; we were 
speaking of your case, which is entirely different. But if 

hristianity is a religion of ideals, then when the apostle 
says that to which I referred, he holds up an ideal standard 
toward which we should all strive to get as close as we can.” 

Elfie shook her head, as if trying to shake off a teasing in- 
sect, for an instant that wistful far-away look (of looking 
after her own soul?) was in her eyes. Only for an instant; 
it was gone.almost before it could be recognized, and then 
she yawned. by 

“T never can help yawning when Allan begins to talk of 
ideals,” she said. ‘**‘ copes can. get the least notion of what 
he means; sometimes I fancy he does not know ! 
But there is a thing I want you to tell me, a thing I've often 
wanted to know.” 

‘* Well?” ' 

‘s Why have you never married, Aunt Hammond?” 

‘* Your mother knew well enough,” I answered her: I 
suspect I spoke somewhat savagely 

‘*Tt’s true, then, what, Hannah told. me. One day, when 
she was|angry, Hannah told me that my mother been a 
cold, cruel, bad woman, and that I was growing ap to be as 
like her as one pea is to another.” Saying this, Elfie laughed, 
a little tinkling peal of goblin laughter, as if the idea of her 
mother’s badness, and of her resemblance to, it, amused her. 

““Tt was very wrong of Hannah to say any such thing to 
you, my. child,” was. all my, comment. 

Suddenly, and greatly to my amazement, Elfie threw her- 
self on the ground | beside me, twined her arms around my 
waist, lifted her exquisite flower-face to mine, with some- 
thing more like tenderness in it than I had ever seen there 
before, and said pleadingly : 

‘‘ Forgive me, kiss me, love me!” : 

‘“Wor what am L, to forgive you, Hifie?” I asked, stooping 
to kiss her. 

‘For being like my mother—who made you suffer. 
Made you’ suffer,” she yee dreamily, while again it 
seemed as if her Pysche flashed. lamp-like light for one in- 
stant through the windows of her eyes... ‘‘ 1 wonder what 
suffering is like!” off = 

‘“T-won't say may you, never know what suffering is 
like,” I answered, her... ‘The kind of suffering I knew you. 
never can know.. But it. may be, Elfie, that througe sutter- 
ing of some sort you are to have a new and better birth, | It 
may be that suffering is to be your best friend, the saving 
influence of your life, asit is of so many lives, which 
ewe suffering are purged, and, purified, and per- 
fected.” al ; deng p ave J [ 

I should probably. have said more, in the same strain, but 
that; foonings creak face of infantine, softness of bloom, 
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looki 
to. tall 
such a creature, was as inappropriate as to spea of the new 
birth of a baby, or of purifying a dew-drop. I have always 
been in this one matter—of the extent of influence personal 
beauty has had over me—almost foolish enough for a 
man! 

It was a shock to me when my dew-drop spoke, mock- 
ingly: 

® ‘Alliteration, Aunt Pepin’ Paley purified, perfect- 
ed—and what does it all mean? W. 
about?” 

“You understood me better than 
Elfie,” I hap-hazard answered. her. 
how, when you were a child, you would affect a sort of pretty 
idiocy when you were tired of your lessons! As we have 
touched on serious subjects, let me say a few words 
more——” 

‘* Very few, then, ; I Saag 
dull enough—with this drip, drip, drip of rain—and' Allan 

one off angry, so that I have not, even as an amusement, 
fim to tease, without your lecturing me! I thought when I 
was married I should not be lectured. But, indeed, there’s 
much less fun in being married than I'd thought, and, ’m 


beginning to fancy, very little good at all of any kind} 


in it.” 

“That speech is too silly to be wicked, Elfie; but don’t 
let strangers hear you say such things.” ; / 

‘““T suppose,” she went on without heeding me, ‘that it 
will be better fun, and not so dull, when I get to Braithwait! 
T shall like’ being mistress there, and filling the old house 
with gay young people. I suppose Blue-beard will let me do 
that. He'promised I should. But really I begin to be afraid 
of him, he has grown so stern a monster!” 

“That brings me round to what I wanted to say to you, 
Elfie. Ithink you are mistaken in attributing the change 

ou feel in your husband’s manner toward you to jealousy. 
deed, of whom, as yet, could he have been jealous?” 

‘He had plenty of opportunities while we were abroad, 
Aunt Hammond, and he made use of them, Of course, I was 
admired everywhere, and my merely showing that I liked 
to be admired, and dressing in a way that suited me, was 
often quite enough to vex him.” +9, Sen 

+ a you did not abstain thus from vexing him?” [ 
groaned. : 

“No, indeed, for he must learn to get used to this, and to 
be reasonable. You know little of him, indeed, Aunt Ham- 
mond, if you do not know that. he is, as I said, fearfully, 
tremendously jealous. Why, I can always put him into 
sucha state of jealousy that he can hardly bear himself, by 
merely talking about ser pal Ramsay. I do believe he’s half 
inclined to think—I could make him quite think directly if I 
tried—that I liked Edgar Ramsay better than I liked him, 
and would have married Edgar if Braithwait had belonged 
to Edgar!” - ; rf 

“That is what Edgar Ramsay himself believes, Elfie,” I 

id, very sternly. : nik 
ant eae Sized. to let him think something of the kind, ; 
she answered with uneasy haste. “‘I was afraid of him,” . 

‘Rash little fool! Do you play with edge tools of men’s 
loves and hates in this way, Elfie? Woe to you, poor, silly 
child, if your husband should ever harbor half such a 
thought of you as that, Elfie. For any chance of happiness 
left you, you might.as well go hang yourself.” at 

“Of course I'll take care he never really thinks so,” Elfie 
said, hurriedly. Then, to change the subject, because, I 
know, she feared that I ety be about to question her as to 
her past intercourse with Mr. Ramsay, she asked: | 

‘But if you don’t believe that it is jealousy which has so 
changed Allan toward me, Aunt Hammond, what do you 
believe it is?” : 

“T think it is aap this, Elfie, that your husband is al- 
together disappointed in you.” se 

‘Phere was something comic in the change of the girl’s face 
when I said that, and yet so tragic, too. : 

‘Altogether deeeni in me! Allan altogether disap- 
pointed inme! AmJI changed? What is it? Have I got 
sun-burned?” : . 

She jumped up, ana ran to look at herself in the mirror. | 

How much of reality, how much of acting there was in 
this, it was impossible for me to guess 

é husband had 


e,” I went on, that your 
i ep EOE himself as yours a mind, a heart. a soul, a con- 


science as faultlessly lovely 
pure as your complexion. 


Could you not be sorry for him, 


into those lucid, child-like eyes, it seemed to me that 
of new birth, and of purging and purifying, to 


hat are you talking) 


ou choose to show, | 
‘““T have not forgotten | 


lease, Aunt Hammond. Is not the day | 


as : ed features, as spotlessly 
ul 


| my dear, if this has been so, and if, day by day, he is learn- 
; ing his mistake? Could you not pity him for having to go 
| through the bitterness of such a disappointment?” 

| There was hot anger in Elfie’s eyes. 

| “Sorry for him! pity him!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ certainly 
not.” Then she went on, speaking very slowly: “If itis 
'this—if Allan is indeed altogether disappointed in me—if he 
| does not think well of me—does not admire me—does not 
| love me—I do not think I can ever forgive him for marrying 
|me; for marrying me, and so preventing me from ever being 
| happy all my life. Gay and careless and happy as I was be- 
| fore he married me, and shall not be ever any more.” 

I was frightened at the effect my words had produced, so 
different from anything I had intended. I felt again, as I 
| often felt before, my powerlessness to influence Elfie. 

How often in the old days had T left her alone, just as one 
leaves alone some intricate bit of mechanism of which one 
has not the key. I wished I had now been as wise as then. 

‘“ Elfie!” T cried, in solemn appeal, *‘do not dare so misun- 
derstand me! Allan not love you! It is impossible, child, 
for you to comprehend that the deeper and stronger and 
keener is your husband’s love for you, the more intensely he 
suffers in finding faults and flaws in what he would have 
perfect?” 

She shook her head impatiently. 

‘*T don’t want. to have a school-master in my husband,” 
she said, speaking now quite lightly; ‘‘and if it is the 
greatness of his love for me that makes Allan almost always 

rloomy and cross and nasty now, the sooner he leaves off 
oving me, or loves me less, the better.” 

‘Don’t dare think that, Elfie. God forgive you for say- 
ing it!” 

“T should just like to know what fault in me Allan par- 
ticularly complains of?” 

**Complains! do you think he speaks of fault in you, even 
to me? Hardly to himself as yet, I think. But he feels 
your faults, Elfie, to the marrow of his bones. 1 think, my 
dear, that,'to begin with, he finds you untruthful.” 

“Untruthful! I! I should have thought that the very 
last fault of which I could be accused !” 

“As I have generally found you say, Elfie, of any fault 
hinted at in you. But it has, more than once, struck me 
that your husband, sitting silent and listening to your chat- 
ter, has been pained by its flippant extravagance, exaggera- 
tion, falsehood.” 

‘Before we were married,” Elfie said, meditatively, ‘‘the 
only times when Allan did not seem absolutely to believe 
everything I said, was when TI said any harm of myself: 
now he seems likely to disbelieve any good in me. Do you 
think this is right—this is fair?’ And Elfie contracted her 
fairy-penciled brows judicially. 

“ Elfie, Elfie, the matter isin your own hands! A little 
wisdom, a little self-restraint, a little tenderness, some 
earnestness of effort to improve, and all may yet be well. 
No creature as lovely as you are is likely to be judged with 
judgment erring on the side of over harshness.” 

“You have given me a bad headache!” Elfie now said, 
querulously, and the way the delicate blue veining under 
her eyes showed, and a certain strained look on the whole 
face, made me believe her. ‘‘ You have given me ‘a bad 
headache, and made me feel horribly out of spirits; as if 
all my life for the future had to be spent in trying to be 
something I can’t be.” 

T did not dare *‘ preach ” any more. 

It was. a hopelessly wet day, and chilly, too, for the latter 
half of June. I had a fire lighted to please Elfie: Curled u 
on a little couch drawn near to it, till she looked a soft ba 
of swan’s-down fluffed pale pink, she gazed into it, holding 
her chin in her hand, with a goblin-like fixedness. How 
much I would have given to know something of the nature 
of the girl’s thoughts—whether in them there was any depth 
either of good or evil; any resolve, any purpose of any sort 
or kind! 

Tt was indeed a dull day for my Elfie Princess. Her husband 
did not return, no friend or neighbor came near us, and my 
Elfie Princess sulked to such an extent that she did not even 
amuse herself by making a fresh toilet. She hardly stirred, 
she hardly tasted food all day, she hardly spoke except to 
complain pettishly of any sound or dabvehvant in the house, 
saying it hurt her, and made her head worse. 

When toward evening—the rain had by that time cleared 
off—she changed her position from the fireside to the win- 
dow, I hoped it was to watch for her husband’s return. 

As she did this, I had seen her ge in the mirror, and 
she had no doubt convinced herself, of what certainly was. 
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the truth, that in nothing could she have looked. lovelier 
than in that soft, pale pink and swan’s-down. : 
As if Satan were sometimes permitted to have the ordering 
of human affairs, it was just on this very evening that 
Edgar Ramsay, whom I hoped might be hundreds of miles 
from Braithwait, made his second appearance at my cot- 


tage. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Rousep from my fireside musing—it might, perhaps, be 
more strictly accurate to say dozing—by the sharp click of 
the latch of my garden-gate, I looked to see with what sort 
of face Elfie holla greet her husband. 

Elfie had become as animate as she had_ before seemed 
inert. Her color changed and rechanged rapidly: she 
turned to me with a scared expression, she rose quickly from 
her chair, as quickly sat down into it again, saying, to 
herself, ‘‘The first time must come, so it’s no use to run 
away.” Then, adding very hurriedly to me, ‘* Aunt Ham- 
mond, it’s Mr. Ramsay! Be sure you don’t leave me alone 
with him for one minute. I didn’t treat him well. I de- 
ceived him. I’m afraid of him. But the first meeting must 
come; it may as well come now: Anyway, it will amuse me. 
Be kind to him, Aunt Hammond. I want him kept in good 
humor.” 

[ had no time for comment or reply, for Mr. Ramsay, pos- 
sibly doubting if I would admit him, followed the servant 
into the room without having waited to receive any in- 
vitation to do so. . 

T could not see his face, as he bent low before Elfie, with 
soft-spoken words; but I could see Elfie’s, and, alas! for its 
fatal loveliness. Fatal loveliness, indeed, with changing 
color and changeful eyes—eyes now pleading, now defying. 
T think if I had possessed the power to smudge and mitigate, 
or even possibly I might have found it in my heart to spoil, 
that fatal loveliness of Elfie’s, it would have vanished then. 

After, perhaps, half an hour of what, to me, with my 
dawning suspicion of some secret understanding having been 
between them, seemed. most unpleasant thrust and parry of 
light badinage—badinage full of veiled innuendo and half 
allusion, giving me a greater idea of Elfie’s dangerous clever- 
ness than I had ever had before, Mr. Ramsay rose to take 
his leave. But Elfie, who now seemed in brilliant, almost 
boisterous spirits, with overbright eyes and delicately- 
deepened color, said: 1 : 

“You mustn't go yet, not without having seen Allan. 
Allan will be home almost directly now. Don’t you think 
so, Aunt Hammond?” euech col et 

“T don’t know, my dear. I think it quite possible it may 
be quite late before your husbandreturns. Thereis so muc 
to see to at the house, and he is so anxious to get it all 
ready for you. Indeed, Mr. Ramsay, I think it quite likely 
your cousin, Mr. Braithwait, won’t be home till dusk.” 

“T understand you, Miss Hammond,” Edgar Ramsa; 
answered, with an air of good-humored, gay defiance, add- 
ing, ‘‘I had not expected to have to intrude on you in order 
to offer my congratulations to Mr. Braithwait.” Then, 
turning to Elfie, he went on: i : 

“T have the misfortune to be no favorite of Miss Ham- 
mond’s, She wants to be rid. of me; but still, with your 
permission, my fair cousin, if Miss Hammond does not 

lainly bid me begone, I will gladly stay a quarter of an 
oe or so longer, to. hear more of your tales of travel, and 
to chance Allan’s return.” ' ; 

Thad not the strength of mind needful for “‘ plainly bid- 
ding him begone.” So I could only make the best of things, 
and secretly hope that Allan might not return till youn 

y’s departure. I had a foreboding sense that no goo 
could ensue bom the coming together of these three young 
people, especially in Elfie’s present excited mood. An 
when, very soon, I saw Allan walk up the garden-path—I 
was watching by the window now, the other two were by 
the fire—with elastic step, cleared brow, and carrying in his 
hand a bridelike bouquet of what proved to be most 
exquisite white roses, fragrant sprays of orange-blossom, 
and creamy camellias—a peace-offering for Elfie—I wished 
oh, how I wished, I had possessed that strength of mind 
needful to have bid him began ’ : 

_ ‘Here is your husband, Elfie,” I admonished her, hoping 


she might choose to go and meet him in the hall. 

“At last,” was her only comment. She continued her 
chatter, and she did not move, did not even turn her head 
when her husband came into the room. 
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Its darkest expression settled on Mr. Braithwait’s face as 
he saw with whom his wife sat in animated and familiar fire- 
side talk, which she did not choose to interrupt by even a 
glance of greeting for her husband. 

He made no pretense of cordiality toward his cousin; he 
looked fixedly at Elfie’s radiant face, but she would not meet 
his eyes. Then he brought the flowers, which I knew had 
been gathered for her, to me. 

Sg ge them back, and looked at him significantly as I 
Said: 

** Not for me.” 

“‘Tndeed they are for you, Miss Hammond.” 

‘“‘Elfie,” I eried, wanting to detach her from Mr. Ramsay, 
‘*just come and look at these flowers. See what treasures 
are awaiting you at Braithwait! Come and feast your eyes 
and your dainty little nose.” 

The perverse puss would not stir, 

‘*Camellias!” she said, carelessly. ‘‘ They are no novelty 
tome now, Aunt Hammond. At Genoa every other shop 
was a flower-shop, and every flower-shop had them by the 
washing-basketful. You know Genoa, Mr. Ramsay?” 

And then she ran on about a prima donna’s benefit-night, 
which had happened when they were at Genoa, and the way 
the stage had been, not strewn, but heaped up with camellias. 

Mr. Braithwait, with a few words of apology to me for 
having, muddy and damp as he was, come into my parlor, 
departed to his dressing-room. 

hen he returned to us the lamp was lighted, the curtains 
were drawn, and the meal which one might call dinner, tea, 
or supper, as one pleased, was on the table. It was just the 
same. thing. 

All Elfie’s looks and all her words were Mr. Ramsay’s— 
she ignored her husband. It was so all tea-time and after 
tea-time. 

In Italy she had. been taking music and singing lessons; 
she played and sang, to challenge Edgar Ramsay’s praises of 
her improved style; she spoke Italian with him, that he 
might commend her accent; she brought out her poor little 
sketches, which he pretended to find full of ‘‘ genius.” He 
flattered her in a way so fulsome as to show he thought her 
the fool she certainly was not. ‘ 

It was he who was the fool not to know that she was play- 
ing with him—just playing him off against her husband. 

ut what, of all Elfie did that fatal evening, showed the 
worst taste and the worst feeling was, the continual_drag- 
ging in of Allan’s name, and quoting of his opinions simply 
or the sake of hearing them combated and contradicted. 

In such fashion as this: : 

‘Mr. Ramsay, Allan says this tower is impossible—that it 
is gle out of perspective; do you think so?” 

£ course Mr. Ramsay pronounced the perspective to be 
perfect; he supported the pronunciamento by some artistic 
jargon, to which Elfie listened with an appearance of devout 
attention, to which she answered: 

‘*Exactly—I felt sure Allan was mistaken.” 

This is but one instance of the sort of thing that went on 
till, instead of being vexed with Mr. Braithwait for his re- 
served and gloomy bearing, I was vexed with him for not 
summarily ending matters. I would like to have seen him 
box Elfie’s ears, and send her to bed, treating her as her con- 
duct, which really was too Haerautly bad to be taken as seri- 
ously bad, merited, and turned his cousin out of the house. 
If I judged him justly—and I think I did, I always found it 
far éasier to understand Allan than tomakea guess concern- 
ing Elfie—he did nothing but endure, because, half mad- 
dened by his boiling and surging anger, and pain and dis- 
gust, he feared to do wrongly, or too much, if he did any- 


thing. 

Whether to call Elfie that evening more foolishly wicked, 
or wickedly foolish, I really could not decide; but at last my 
Le i came to an end; I could bear nomore. Iknew that 

fie’s husband, from behind his 7imes, lost no word, no 
look, no gesture of Elfie’s, and these things seemed to scar 
and to scathe me—for him. : - 

“Mr. Ramsay,” I broke in, abruptly, “it is more than time 
you left. Mine is an early household, and even a self-invited 
guest must observe an old woman’s times and seasons.” 

I could not help fancying that the look Elfie gave me was 
of gratitude and of approval; that though she chose to play 
out her part to the last, she was very w of it. As to Mr. 
Ramsay, his handsome and faithless blue eyes favored me 


with a haughty stare, then he laughed lightly, perhaps in- 
solently, looked at his watch, affected immense 2 Agasshihont 


at the lateness of the hour, and began toapologize. To Elfie. 


| 
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he then turned with hackneyed and exaggerated compliments 
—it had been an evening of such rare enjoyment that hours 
had flown like minutes, and so on, and so on. 

When might he see her again? And would it be here, or 
at Braithwait? he asked, still holding her hand in his, as he 
said good-bye. Allan had folded his paper, and had risen 
from his chair, with the slow and somewhat heavy precision 
of a middle-aged man. 

“That, Ramsay, you can arrange with me,” he said. ‘‘I 
will see you to the inn, where, I suppose, you have left your 
horse.” (My cottage has no spare stable-room, only a shed 
for my old pony’s bad weather quarters. Allan wants to 
build a neat stable for me, but I never find the time of year 
when I.can resolve to have men and mess about my place). 

The two young men left the house together. Elfie turned 
slightly pale, and there was some anxiety in her eyes as we 
listened to their voices, first in the garden, then in the lane. 
Directly she was conscious that I watched her she affected 
carelessness, however, yawned, lifted those soft, white, 
smooth, lovely arms of hers above her head, then fetched 
and lighted her bedroom-candle, nodded good-night to me, 
without coming for my kiss, by reason I am sure of her con- 
sciousness that she would get a scolding instead, and went 
up stairs to her own room. 

T sent the servants to bed, and waited for Allan. I had not 
to wait very long. I had hardly finished my old-maidish 
fidgeting about, putting everything in its place, when Mr, 
Braithwait came back. Ihad turned the lamp down, it was 
burning dim, and he did not see me. With a groan he threw 
himself into a chair, and sat staring at the dying fire.. After 
a few moments’ hesitation, I erept to his side, laid a tremu- 
lous old hand on his shoulder, and said—anything I could 
think of in the way of consolation. 

That things were not as bad as they seemed; that he must 
not too seriously judge and condemn his silly, childish wife; 
that he had let the sun go down upon his wrath, but that I 
hoped he would try that the sun should not rise upon it; and 
more of such-like feeble inadequate maunderings—of the 
feebleness of which I was, even as I uttered them, ashamed. 

“Wrath!” he said, looking round at me and lifting hag- 

rd eyes to my face. ‘‘ Wrath! What isthe use of wrath? 

tis not wrath I feel. It is despair.” 

I said nothing. His eyes left my face, and fixed them- 
selves again on the embers. 

““T see before me,” he went on, ‘‘a ruined life. Honor 
and happiness trampled in the dust. No matter for the last, 
if I can save the first. What is it I have married? Is she 
mad? Is she bad? Has she a woman’s heart at all?” 

‘Not yet, perhaps; but it may wake. Be patient, be tol- 
erant. Don’t let the shock of disillusions make you harsh. 
How can she but feel the change in you unjust when there 
is no change in her? It is this she does feel, does resent. It 
is this for which, in her naughty, silly way, she tries to pun- 
ish you. My poor boy, be patient, I beg of you, and again I 
beg of you, be patient. Perhaps, in His good time, God will 
find the way to wake the woman's heart in Elfie.” 

He took in his my large-veined, knotty old woman’s hand, 
which is, nevertheless, asmall hani, of which once, for the 
sake of one who loved it and_ praised it, [had been proud, 
and had been heedful to keep it white and soft. 

He took it in his—this poor young man of whom my heart 
was very pitiful—and kissed it. And something in the way 
he did tan filled my eyes with sudden tears. 

Still holding my d, and so tightly that I should have 
eried out with the pain had I not been full of pain more 
poignant, he said: f 

‘“Tell me, Miss Hammond, was it because you knew she 
did not love me that you used, often, to look at meso com- 
passionately ?” 

‘*T never knew she did not love you. I could never tell 
whether she loved you or not. If Ilooked at you compas- 
sionately, it was an old woman’s way, perhaps, of looking ai 
the future of you young things by the light of the sorrows 
of her own past. I never knew she did not love you; nor do 
I know it now; but Ido know that she loves no oneif not you. 
That vain young man who seems to me both fool and villain 
would wish you to think that she married you for Braith- 
wait, while it was himself she loved. It wasnotso. I won’t 
for a moment dispute that Elfie’s conduct this evening was 
just as bad as a woman’s could be, but there was no love for 
that fair, fatuous cousin of yours in it.. And then she is not 


‘a woman—not yet @ woman, but an inconsequent, conscience- 


less creature. In spite of all her bravado and sauciness, she 
is afraid of you—and, somehow, this fear seems to me a good 
omen. 


What I meant; by this, why in her fear of him I/should find 
a good omen, I could not haye explained to myself, much Jess 
to him. But about Elfie, till her marriage, there had always 
been a fearlessness that was spriteish and uncanny, as of an 
elfish creature which knows it cannot be~ harmed by. the 
harms that reach ordinary, mortality, as of a soulless exist- 
ence that knows it cannot be touched by the woes. of hu- 
manity. Wonder and curiosity had always seemed to be the 
attitude of mind in which she contemplated sorrow, suffer- 
ing, and danger; sympathy was not within her range. For 
once, when I had felt this uncanny fearlessness to, a charm, 
T had a thousand times felt it to be a maddening irritation. 

He asked me for an explanation: He dropped my hand 
and shook his head, and yet I felt conscious that something 
of his despairing gloom had lightened. He rose to bid ‘me 
goodnight; saying he felt sure I was wearied. out, which in- 
deed I was, thoroughly—too weary, as I found when at last 


I lay down, ‘to fall asleep. I lay listening and watching for . 


any sound or movement in the house tillmornmg... But there 
was none. He did not, I felt sure, quit the room in which I 
had left him. Then at dawn, just as Fhad fallen into a first 
doze, the opening or shutting of the hall-door startled me 
wide awake. Getting out.of bed, and cautiously, peering 
from my window, I saw Mr. Braithwait just closing ;the 
garden-gate. 

Throwing ona dressing-gown, and putting my feet into 
slippers, I noiselessly made my way to Elfie’s room and to 
her bedside. She was. softly sleeping, but. she looked pale, 
and, as I bent closely over her, I believed, I hoped, that : saw 
signs of her having cried herself to sleep, and she looked so 
pathetically infantine, so tenderly exquisite in that sleep, 
that most fervently I wished it had entered into the heart 
of her young husband to look upon her thus before he left 
the house. 

I had read somewhere that in the expression of a face just 
after death (when the death has been natural and not in any 
unusual way painful) may sometimes be read a truer and 
deeper indication of character than it is easy to find in life. 
If this be true, is it also true, in lesser degree, of sleep? I 
would like to have believed it then—looking on the face that 
Beeeaest so pure and. so tender in its child-like, profound 
slumber. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was quite a shock to me, though I was an old fool to 
feel it so, to have Elfie come down that morning dressed 
with most delicate care and daintiness, and looking a very 
Aurora of fresh. brightness. 

lf she really had cried the night before, which I began to 
doubt, she showed no more sign of it than the rose shows of 
the past presence of the drop of dew, or of rain, which the 
morning wind has shaken off into the sunshine. 

But I, by-and-bye, felt sure that she was not as gay and 
careless as she tried to seem. 

The question, ‘‘ Where is Allan?” which she would not 
speak, was in her eyes and in every pene. Through her 
light chatter, as we sat at breakfast, I felt her preoccupation 
and watchfulness. 

To that light chatter she found me irresponsive; she found 
me unsympathetic with her raptures about the beauty of the 
morning, fair-shining after yesterday’s rain; found me in- 
deed, altogether grim, glum, grave, and unpleasant. And 
by-and-bye, suddenly jumping up from her place, she came 
tomy side; putting her hands on my shoulders, she shook me, 
kissing me at the same time, and said: 

“ Aunt Hammond, do you and Allan want to drive me into 
doing—I don’t know what, but something very desperate? 
I’m not going to. pul up with nothing but cross. words and 
gloomy looks; with having nothing done to amuse me, and 
no one taking any notice of me. I warn you that I don’t 
mean to bear this sort of treatment, and you may warn my 
husband! Why should he havechanged so to me? Iamnot 
changed; I am not. different. What have I done to deserve 
that he should treat me so?” 

She spoke tremulously, and her eyes were stung to tears. 

She stepped from the window on to the lawn, and stood 
there five minutes quite still. The pretty creature! all 
bloom, and light, and loveliness. Neither cold nor heat, frost 
nor sunshine, ever seemed to have any power toredden or 
zyneten that skin of Elfie’s or in any way to harm her fatal 

uty. 

When she came in she stood in front of me, and spoke 
quite cspnaminer hii Elfie—her earnestness dilating and dark- 
ening her violet eyes till they might have passed for black, 
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“Tm nineteen,” she began. ‘I may live to be ninety. 
Some people do. Tam sure I shall never wish to die. How 
can anyone ever wish to die? .It must be horrid—hateful. 
I want to be happy up in the sunshine.” 

She was gazing toward Braithwait now. ‘‘ We have been | 
married eight months—only eight months. What will it be | 
when we have been. married eight—eighteen—eight-and- 
twenty years, if we go on like this?” 

“Tf you often ‘play the fool, ‘the wicked little fool, as you 
did last night, Elfie, long before your eight-and-twenty, 
eighteen, or even eight years are out, the whole thing will 
have come to some most miserable end.” 

“What whole thing will have come to some most miser- 
able end?” she asked, with a curdling pallor at the very ring 
of such ominous, uncomfortable-sounding words. 

‘** Your marriage.” 

“T know I did not behave well last night, Aunt Ham- 
mond. FI meant to have asked Allan to forgive me, 
IT meant to have explained to him some things—some 
things about Edgar Ramsay—some things you don’t know, 
Aunt Hammond. For indeed,” and here she sparkled and 
fiushed proudly, ‘‘I do not mean to have him, Edgar Ram- 
say, fancying that he has me in his power, because of some 
—some foolishness, because of a half-promise, because of 
just two silly little letters. I meant to have told everything 
to Allan.” 

“Do that, Elfie, and you will do the wisest thing it has 
ever entered into your head to contemplate. Do it, Elfie, 
and you will save yourself from the possibility of evils you 
cannot even imagine.” 

“Allan gives me no opportunity of doing it, Aunt Ham- 
mond; I was waiting and watching for him last night, and 
he did not come near me.” 

“Can you wonder he did not come near you? Why, Elfie, 

our whole behavior last evening was so studiously insult- 
ing that—well, far less provocation than vou gave has made 
murderers of men no worse than other men—nay, perhaps, 
in many things better, with keener sensitiveness of honor 
and feeling—only weaker in having less self-control.” 

“* What are you talking about? What absurd exaggeration! 
I wished to pte Allan for having left me to myself the 
whole long dismal day. I wished to please Edgar Ramsay. 
I wished to amuse myself. That is all!” | 

‘“Are you a baby, Elfie? Or are you a woman without a 
heart?” 3 

Elfie raised her fairy-penciled brows, and looked at me 
with the ‘‘ daft” look she had sometimes. If she assumed it, 
or if at'times it settled naturally down upon her face, I never 
had been able to decide. 

I wished not to try_an experiment, one that I don’t think 
I was justified in trying. 

“*Kneel down by me, child,” I said, ‘‘so that I may speak 
softly close into your ear.” She obeyed me, with an air half 
of mockery, half of wonder. 

““Eific, have you any thought of what will be the natural 
consequence of teaching your husband to believe either that 
he‘has married a pretty doll, without heart or conscience, 
or a ‘vain, un Sag a girl, who gives what heart she has 
elsewhere? n has a large and a very loving nature, 
Elfie—see how tender he is even to an ugly old woman! 
Such things as husbands unfaithful to wives as young and 
as lovely as ae are, Elfie, have been and will be. Your 
husband, had he not—and this is the one folly and weakness 
T have found in him, Elfie—set his heart on you, you pretty 
doll, and chose to believe you were as beautiful within as 
without; if-he hadn't done this, Elfie, he might have won 
for himself the devoted love’ of a noble young woman, who 
‘weuld have been for him a real companion, who would have 
helped on all the work of his life—who—but I mustn’t speak 
more of her, Elfie. Only, I would just warn you that he 
may now remember and understand what his singular free- 
dom from vanity and conceit, and his illusions about you, 
child, hindered him from understanding before. He ma 
now-—-to the misery of us all—remembering and understand- 
Oe wife he has with the wife he might have 


, and—— 

Elfie jumped up. Her eyes had taken fire, and her cheeks 
burned with a rose-colored flame. 

**T know what you mean! Whom 
‘*“Angela!”—a pause. TJ felt frightened at what I had done; 
but soon Mistress Elfie broke out into a light, secure laugh. 
- You cannot make me jealous, Aunt Hammond,” she 
said, in her emptiest. vainest manner.. ‘‘I know too well 
be me anyone, at any'time, I could win back my hus- 


ou mean!” she said, 


d when I chose. To show you that you cannot make me | 


jealous, I have a great mind to have Angela to stay witk 
me! I jealous! knowing as I do, that fromanyone, at any 
time, [I could win Allan back to me!” 

‘* How long will it continue to be so, child? Your husband 
is not the kind of man to remain subject to your physical 
beauty, if you teach him to believe in your spiritual ugli- 
ness.” 

The flush of rose-colored flame passing away, had left 
Elfie paler than usual. 

““You have talked me into a very bad headache again,” 
she said, putting her two hands together on the top of her 
head. ‘“‘Am I always to be having headaches now?” she 
asked, querulously. ‘‘I never used to have a pain any- 
where. But, somehow, life is getting so serious. Ido not 
like the change. I wish—do I wish, that I had never mar- 
ried? T'll go lie down and think about Angela, Aunt Ham- 
mond. Poor Allan! So, you think that, but for me, he 
would have been happy with Angela, and that he is not 
happy now—that he is disappointed in his wished-for doll 
and plaything? Poor Allan! He does not, certainly, seem 
happy.” Asshe so said, surely her Psyche gave one wistful 
look out from her eyes. 

“Tt is only you who can now make him happy, Elfie: Tt 
is only you-he loves. If you can be good and loving, he will 
be happy.” i 

The girl looked really suffering. I went with her to her 
room, darkened it for her, and saw her nestle down into her 
pillow, closing her lids. When I had left her some hours 
alone, I went back to look at her. She was not asleep; but 
she would not speak; only, by shaking her head, refused 
anything I offered her, either of food or of medicine. 

When Mr. Braithwait at last, late in the afternoon, came 
home, I alraost succeeded—so great a power had Elfie over 
me—in forgetting a good deal of her naughtiness, because of 
her suffering lovéliness, and in thinking of her husband as 
somewhat harshly neglectful. 

I made the most of her suffering when eens to him, 
also telling him that she had cried herself to sleep last night 
after lying awake for hours watching for him, and wishing 
to ask to be forgiven. 

‘*Ts she asleep now?” he asked; and that was all he said. 

‘* Asleep or not, you had better go to her.” 

He went. directly; and‘all the time they were together— 
and it was a lorig time—I felt terribly nervous. When, by- 
and-bye, he came down and asked for a cupof tea for 
Elfie, his face puzzled me. ‘ 

There was some light of some sort come into it, some 
hope, or joy, or peace; but it was, nevertheless, intensely, 
unutterably sad. No, I don’t know that it was sad. I don’t 
know how to deseribe what it was; but, after meeting his 
eyes, a great lump came into my throat, of which I had to 
get rid before I could order the tea he asked for. 

** Let it be brought here, please, Aunt Hammond. I will 
take it up myself.” Then he added, when Hannah had left 
the room: 

** My poor darling has been crying so much, I don’t want 
Hannah to see her.’ 

“Crying is anew accomplishment to Elfie,” I remarked. 
“‘T don’t think tears come easily to her. They cost her more 
than they do to most young things. I hope, therefore, they 
may mean more.” 

Stooping over me, as if to examine my knitting, he said: 

‘““She has told me everything. She has shown me the 
prettiest, completest penitence. What a child she is insome 
ways! How much more innocent than seemed possible was 
her last evening’s naughtiness. I have judged’ her very 
harshly. I feel as if I had just come out of a horrid night- 
mare into the waking, daylight world. Not too bright a 
world, by any means. But,” and here his voice grew solemn, 
“thank God, I see my way clear before me now, I think: 
Having made Elfie my wife, it seems to me that, for the 
present, the duty nearest to me is to sacrifice everything to 
the one effort, the one object, of guarding this lovely child 
from evil, leading her toward good, acting as her conscience 
till she comes into conscience of her own, as far as may be ii 
my power, keeping her happy and unharmed.” 

‘His tone, as he ended, was inexpressibly touching, at least 
I felt it so; but it was not dreary. He spoke as one strung 
up to a high pitch of self-sacrificing resolve, and in whom 
hope was not yet dead, was hardly enfeebled. : 

When he left me, carrying his cup of tea up stairs—some- 
what awkwardly, I must confess, for he was not used to 
carpet-service—I just had a good cry at the pity of it. This 

r young fellow, not five-and-twenty, and full of aims and 
Ropes for useful work in the world, felt life crippled ana 


clo; 
ion, but a ceaseless anxiety, a secret danger, needing unre- | 
er vigilance of watch! 

An 


developed creature, in whom soul, and heart, and conscience 
might yet wake—whether she were this, and only this, or 
worse? 

Already my foolish heart was wearying to learn that there | 
was the prospect of Elfie’s becoming a mother. Perhaps in 
my old jasidbood I cresctoted the sacred power of mater- 
nity to work miracles, fancied that the birth-pangs of Elfie’s 
motherhood might be, also, those of her soul, and dreamed | 
that the lovely, elusive changeling might be, as by magic, 
transformed into an ideal young matron. 

When, a few days later, they left my cottage for their 
own home, the new peace between them had not been broken. 
Elfie had behaved very “‘ prettily.” Allan had been only too 
studiously observant and indulgent. 

They both seemed to feel the parting withme. Elfie least, 
because she loved both luxury and novelty, and Braithwait 
Manor premised both. My cottage, which indeed was just 
on the outskirt of Braithwait estate, was only a moderate 
drive from their home; so, of course, we looked to see each 
other often—at-least through the long summer days. It was 
not like a separation in which distance played part. 

I took an opportunity of asking Allan before he left if he 
meant to let Edgar Ramsay visit at Braithwait, when Edgar 
was in the neighborhood. 

“I don’t see how I can help myself,” he answered, gloom- | 
ily, to add, more brightly, ‘‘ And now Elfie has given me her 
confidence, I don't see what harm he can do. I am placed in 
amost awkward position with regard to him.. He is my 
first-cousin—he is poor, while I am rich.” 

“Settle money on him,” 

‘He declines to have that done, 
definite claims.” 

“That I can fancy!” 

‘‘He has always had the run of Braithwait when he has 
chosen, the use of its stables and kennels. It would look 
like churlish tyranny to refuse him these. I don’t like him. 
IT don’t trust him, But I know no particular evil of him. 
What can I do, Aunt Hammond? hat reason could I give 
for forbidding him ny house? J can hardly afford to make 
him my open enemy, knowing too well in what manner his} 
enmity would be shown.” 

“Use all your influence to get him some good appointment 
abroad again.” 

“That I have done, and am doing. But, he is difficult to 
please, now that, unfortunately, he knows I want him 

one. 

I thought, with an inward groan; that when a man’s ene- 
mies, or at least those who imperil his peace, are they of his 
own. household, hardly shall he be delivered out of their 
hand. But I hastened to say: : 

‘Don’t understand my question to mean anything more 
than that distrust.you share with me of Edgar Ramsay, 
who, to my mind, isan: idle, unprincipled fellow, delighting 
in treachery and. mischief for their own sakes, and with a 
grudge and a spite against you and Elfie!” 


He prefers to have in- 


CHAPTER, VI. 


During the next few months I saw Elfie and her hus- 
band pretty often, without seeing much of them. In their 
drives and rides they constantly passed my cottage, and 


never without stopping to speak to me. Often I was in the 
rden, and then, it was just a. few words at the gate, per- | 
apr and no more. 
ey were (should IT rather say he was?) most studiously 
thoughtful of me. They brought me books from the town, 
they undertook all my fidgety little commissions (I am sure 
it was Allan who had the trouble of these). 

They inundated me with luxuries from Braithwait—flow- 
ers, fruit, fish, game, poultry. I could use them for my 
sick neighbors if I did not care for them myself, Mr, Braith- 
wait always said in answer to any, remonstrance at his 
prodigality. 

Now and then, but perhaps not more than three times 
during those first three months, I saw Edgar, Ramsay with 

em. 


Gay, careless, handsome, his fair, siiodth; sunny, appar- 
ently open face, made my poor Allan’s—he never 


ing in 
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noon. 
We had already had light frost at night, enough to make 
the leaves begin to change and to fall, and enough to cause 


| that first pungent scent of autumn to mingle with, and’ to 


tinge with pathos, the sweetness of my late-blowing roses 
and my mignonette. 

The sights, and sounds, and scents of such an aftérnoon 
made a special appeal to me. It was at this time of the 
year, the early autumn, that had begun the brief summer of 
my life. And, old womanas Iam, theautumn cawing of rooks 
circling homeward, across a sky coloring toward sunset, to 
nests beginning to be revealed by the thinning of thé russet- 
glories of beech-woods, which to the last redden richly in re 
sponse to the late gleam, can make sweet; sad) soul-wrung 


| tears, as from ‘‘the depths of some divine despair, tise to 


my heart, and gather to my eyes;” can’ make mé’ feel, 
though, perhaps, as if through a glass and darkly, the vague 
tremors.of new-born, self-mistrusting hope, the sadness and 
the gladness, the pain, the pathos, the pity, the glow and 
the glory, the doubt, the davinass the despair of that’ keen 
life, and quick death, of my youth and my love, 

Can make me, living over these again, feel young ‘enough 
to suffer again, till something, a twinge of ‘rheumatism, a 
glance in a mirror, or some such accident, brings to my con- 
sciousness again my red face, set off by its white cap-bor- 
ders, my nut-cracker nose and chin, my general Mother- 
acid Melee appearance, and I laugh grimly to myself at 
myself! ; 

$ one most sad, or most glad, to be recalled to the knowl- 
edge that these things are past and gone, dead and done 
with (as far as anything spiritual ever is past and gone, 
dead and done with)? To the knowledge that the ‘battle of 
life is almost over, and the end of life (so far as it ever has 
end) near? 

Tam not glad to feel the end near. I never remember to 
have wished for death. Is this that I have never suffered as 
some suffer! And yet, what with hate and love, and jeal- 
ousy and loss, and pride and pity, I suffered pretty nigh to 
the uttermost Is it that I have not the’ Faith ‘Some ‘are 
blessed with? Or is if merely that I have so keen a vitality ? 
Is it that I am of the earth, earthy? Or is it that I am 
strong, mind and body, and that it takes much to weary me 
of living? 

Such questions, easy to ask, are hard indeed to answer. 

I hope I may feel resigned to go, when God calls me, as 
a child might feel resigned to be called home’ to the house 
by its mother at night-fall; the child may sigh to leave the 
garden of its pretty pleasures and pastimes, even though the 
sunshine has, left it, and I may sigh to leave the beatity ‘of 
this world, its God-made beauty of sights, and sdéunds, and 
sweet scents, which, far from “not enough,” ‘has often 
seemed ‘‘too much,” even though, for me, all brightness ‘of 
personal sunshine may long have left it. 

I yt I may fvel “safe” to go when God calls mé forth 
from the known to the unknown. 

Not ‘‘safe” because conscious of any “saving” merit/in 
me; not. “safe” to pass at once into thé company of the 
saints, to begin‘at once an existence of endless beatitude, 

But ‘‘ safe,” because believing in the infinite lové of our 
Father; love, as present in the unknownas in the known; 
love, which made him send his Son'to be our perfect ‘éx- 
ample, tempted in all points as. we are, and yet without sin; 
setting, by his suffering and his death, the supremé’seal to 
the sincerity of the. sacrifice of ‘his life, dying; as’he had 
lived, to bring us to the knowledge of that Father's love. 

“Safe,” because feeling it. impossible that we can ‘fall 
through or pass beyond the reach of that Fathet’s love'and 
mercy. “Safe,” as a poor dying woman, whom T helped to 
nurse till her death, and whose words often’ comié’ ‘back ‘te 
mé, felt, when she answered to. one of. her neighbors, who, 
bending over her,, whispered: ‘‘ Ann, you're sinking; you 
are sinking fast now, Ann!” “Sinking! ‘How: ¢an 1 be 
sinking, when there’s the Lord, as is the’ prop ‘of all the 
world, to hold me up!” 

T[hope to feel as that poor woman felt, when my time 
comes; but, nevertheless, I have a kéen clinging to ‘the 
“sweet life of this upper world,” a keen relish of even what 
may be called its humbler,,and lower delights, as well as a 
keen interest in the interests of all the bua creatures 
round me, 
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Is this unbecoming at my age? Or does it only arise from} ‘‘Any day isno day, Elfie, and if I put my old self, my old 


the fact that God has allowed my faculties to remain clear 
and strong later. in life than isat allusual? Let me hope itis 
the latter. 

I have friends who are shocked at the liveliness, which 
they call worldliness, of so old a woman; who would think 
more and better of me, if they always found me sitting still, 
with my open Bible before me, ant taking little or no in- 
terest in the joys and sorrows around me, treating the 
world, in fact, as a thing with which, having done on my 
own account, I had no concern for the sake of others. 

Well, I will not. dogmatize, will not lay down rules for 
other people; but may just say, that in me such conduct 
would not mean growth of saintliness, but of selfishness and 
oi e aianled the beginning not of new life, but of living 

eath. 

I trust, Iam not in this more a heathen than a Christian, 
though such friends as those of whom I spoke have re- 
proached me with my admiring study of one who, condemned 
to death for the nobleness of his life, said, in farewell to his 
friends, ‘‘The hour of departure has arrived, and we go our 
ways. I todie, and you tolive. Which is better, God only 
knows.” 

What has led to all this wandering! My eyes had fastened 
. themselves on the beech-tree, under which I was standing on 

the afternoon of which I began to speak. 

A beech-tree which grows opposite my own particular 
windows, on the smoothest bit of lawn, in the best-beloved 
part of my garden, with the marking of whose trunk, the 
weather stains, the delicate velvetings of lichen, the tracery 
left by torn-off,ivy, I am so familiar that they are as vividly 
real to me when I look toward it in the dark as when I see 
it standing stately in moonlight or in sunlight. 

That tree seems to stand in the very center of all my life, 
ae the sight of it is always apt to send me back over my 

ife. : 

My cottage is the only home I have ever known. My 
mother came to it on her marriage; my father was first cu- 
raté, then rector of Braithwait  eciaee He died very young; 
but, after his death, the real old Braithwait church was re- 
stored, and a rectory built close to it. My mother lived on in 
this cottage; lived on in it a quarter of a century after my 
father’s death. The period of my life in it now exceeds 
three-quarters of a century. 

Well, as I_ began by saying, it was under this beech-tree 
that I was standing one fair September afternoon, when 
the clatter of hoofs in the road made me go down to my 

rden-gate to see Elfie and her husband, as I expected, go 
fe There was no husband in the case, however; itty 

fie and Edgar ipa 

By the time I got to the gate they had reached it, and were 
waiting there ina golden glory of dusky sunbeams, That 
gate fronts the west, and the sun was already low. I saw 

em before they saw me. 

Young Ramsay’s hand was resting on the pummel of 
Elfie’s saddle, and he was leaning forward to look up into 
her face with laughing audacity. As answer, presumably, 
to that audacity, e brought her whip down upon his 
fingers—in fun, I suppose, for she laughed, one of her 
silvery-ringing peals of elfin laughter, as she did it; in fun, 
therefore, | suppose, but more sharply than was pleasant 
fun to Mr. Ramsay, as I could see, for there was an angry 
heat in his eyes, as, catching sight of my approach, he drew 
off from Elfie. 

I didn’t like what I had seen, and my greeting to Elfie 
was the very sharply spoken question, “‘Where’s your 
husband?” 

* At home,” was all Elfie’s answer. 

“How's that? How’s that?” 

‘‘Business detained him. He couldn’t give up his busi- 
ness, and I couldn’t, on such an afternoon, giveup my ride. 
So here we are, for once, without him.” She spoke gayly 

_ enough, and her mouth smiled gayly enough, and yet, as, 
shading my eyes with my hand, I peered up into her lovely 
face, I took it into my head that there was a new expres- 
sion in it, a look of unsettled trouble. 

To Mr. Ramsay’s thee ape salute and fascinating smile I 
had only responded by one of my _“‘ wicked witch” nods. 

“Tm thinking of spending a day with you soon, Elfie, 
before the days get any shorter,” I said. ‘‘ When can I be 


sure of finding you at home?’ I had not had any such 
thought till something I fancied I saw in the girl’s face 
i my curious interest. 
“ Any day, Aunt Hammond.” 
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man, and my old pony to the trouble of getting to the house, 
I don’t want to run the risk of finding the house empty. 
Shall you be at home to-morrow, child?” 

“To-morrow is the archery-mix tug at my ‘sister’s,” 
prompted Mr. Ramsay. 

‘The next day, then?” I asked, keeping my eyes on Elfie, 
as if she had spoken, 

‘“*The next day, Thursday, is the day of the flower-show 
at Castle Howard,” again prompted Edgar Ramsay. 

‘“‘Friday?” I questioned, still, of course, of Elfie. 

‘Mrs. Braithwait, I happen to know, promised to go into 
York with my cousin on Prigay: You remember.” he added, 
turning to Elfie, ‘‘Allanasked you to call with him on his old 
friends, the Wybarts; hemight not be pleased if you en- 
gaged yourself for that day even to——” 

*T remember all about it,” Elfie interrupted, sharply—I 
liked that sharpness—just as I, out of patience, burst out: 

‘Ts that young man, the keeper of your conscience as well 
as of your engagement-list, Mrs, Braithwait?” 

‘‘ An office he might be equal to, as, according to some 
people, it would be a, sinecure,’’? she. answered, quickly. 
Then she added with a gentler face and voice: 

‘‘Come on Saturday, dear auntie, now do, and stay till 
Monday. You like the little old Braithwait church, and you 
know you like Mr. Marchmount’s services. , Promise me,” 

‘“You should warn Miss Hammond that your house will 
be somewhat full. She might prefer to visit you when you 
are alone.” Again the irrepressible Mephistopheles. 

‘‘T had forgotten,” Elfie said, and her face clouded over. 
‘“You see, while the fine weather lasts, [have somany en- 
gagements. My husband likes me to be gay and to amuse 
myself. He is so anxious I should not find Braithwait dull. 
Let me send the carriage for you, auntie, on the first free 
day, may I?” 

“ Don’t forget it, then, my dear, and don’t put it eff too 
long. Remember how, probably at my age, things post- 
poned may be indeed postponed—ad infinitum.” 

She stooped and kissed me, and said, *‘I’m sure IT want to 
see you as much or more than you want to see me,” and 
then off they rode. 

I stood looking after them. 

The lane was full of. stillest, sunniest shine; its hedge-row 
glories showed motionless against a sky of stainless blue. 
From the tall trees just now and then a golden or a russet 
leaf came floating down, detached by some birds stirring in 
the branches. The rooks. were cawing with a softened, 
dreamy sort of caw. With that stillest sunshine and glory, 
that immaculate purity of earth, and air, and sky, that pa- 
thos which was the crowning touch upon if all, no two fig- 
ures could have seemed to me more incompatible than those 
I watched, 

‘*Yet one could not have found a lovelier lady or a finer 
cavalier, 

Riding was one of Elfie’s pet pleasures and natural ac- 
complishments, She had had no lessons, save as a tiny child 
from my old Nicholas, but she sat her horse always with a 
lightly-poised grace and safety, as a fairy princess would sit 
her enchanted charger. As I looked after them I noticed 
for the first time, that Elfie’s hair was streaming loose upon 
the wind. 

In itself a trifle, this seemed to me a seriously bad sign. 

Iwas foolish enough to run out into the lane and call 
after them. Of course, they could not hear me. I made 
myself hot and breathless for nothing. "Without looking 
Rone they rode on and on, turned the corner and were out 
of sight. 

Why did I vex myself about the order or disorder of 
Elfie’s hair? 

Allan, I knew, most decidely objected to his wife’s riding 
about with all that bright silken wealth loose about her; 
while I had once heard Edgar say that Elfie never looked so 
lovely as thus, ’ 

My annoyance did not quite reach its height, however, 
till they passed my cottage again on their homeward way, 
later than I thought seemly, and I found they had been into 
the neighboring market-town. To have gone into York 
itself would have been less objectionable; they would not 
there have furnished so much food for gossip. 

I pauant asevere cold that afternoon. I Saud heated my- 
self, and then I staid out after dew-fall. I was, also, both 
vexed and depressed; and in such moods evil physical in- 
fluences take, I think, more hold of us. 
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T had acute bronchitis, and was, more or less, laid up, for 
a month, keeping my bed entirely for a couple of weeks. 

Directly I was well enough to go out—I ama tough old 
body, and throw off illness more quickly than most pepe 
—I had By, old pony put into my old chaise, my old man 
into his old driving-coat, and went over to Braithwait. 

I was both vaguely and deeply uneasy about things there. 
I had seen nothing of either Elfie or her husband, nor 
heard anything, for all that long sick month. 

“You might be dead and buried, and they never give no 
sign,” old Hannah said, indignantly. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
It was then the beginning of November, but such a day as 


might have been expressly made to hinder us from giving a 
bad name to any month in God’s good year. 

My old pony trotted along cheerily, my old man chatted 
cheerily, the robbins in the hedges sang cheerily; but some- 
how, I couldn’t feel cheery. 

“More than a month,” I kept saying to myself; ‘‘ more 
than a month, for it was then September, and to have heard 
and seen nothing of them since that. afternoon!” 

So saying, I exapearated to myself, perhaps, the unsatis- 
factory nature of what I had seen on that afternoon. I had 
not even heard of them through my doctor, who, dear old 
man, came from the opposite direction to Braithwait, and 
was too old and too deaf to be much ofa gossip purveyor. 
We learned nothing at the lodge we drove tone: for the 
gate was opened by achild, who stared at me, finger in 
mouth, too shy to speak. We saw no one in the park, and 
am the grounds no one—it.was just the gardeners’ dinner 
our, 

T have often felt a peculiar sadness in a sunny solitude, the 
loneliness of gloom seems Jess unnatural. That day the sight 
of the dear old house, sunny, silent, solitary,.not a face at 
door or window, not a dog, even on the steps or the gravel 
sweep—sunny, silent, solitary, against its background of 
pine-clad, pine-crowned hill—silent, except for the sleepy 
sound of rooks, and for the always, even in stillest weather, 
heard sea murmur in those pines, dimmed my eyes with tears, 

To me Braithwait isa place of many memories and un- 
rivaled attractions. 

Climbing to the crest of that pine-darkened hill behind it, 
and turning northward, you get a magnificent coast view. 
You stand then on the highest ground in Yorkshire, and, 
looking over miles of intervening moor, see headland 
stretching beyond headland, white-lipped bay beyond white- 
lipped bay. Ah! the wild delight of a climb to that wintry 
erest, to battle with the sea-breeze there, on a mad March 
morning when I was young. And the mysterious, half-fear- 
ful pleasure of the return through the deepening darkness of 
the ominous soundful pine wood at dusk, 

The house of Braithwait, thus, guarded on the north, faces 
due south, and catches east and west sunshine by project- 
ing windows. Its plantations, shrubberies, and gardens, all 
gently sloping southward, are as beautiful, as richly varied, 
and I should say—but, then, Tam _a favorably prejudging 
witness—as productive as any in England. 

Braithwait seems always to have a climate of its own, to 
have been destined to be a home paradise, dropped down in 
the midst of this dark northern country. 

In spite of the deserted-seeming aspect of the place, my 
approach had not, I found, been unobserved, By the time 
my pony had stopped at the foot of the a os of steps leading 
up to the portico, Allan Braithwait was descending them to 
meet me. : ; 

Although his smile forme was most.charmingly affectionate, 
I was immediately, as it were, heart-struck by the expression 
of his face—an expression of settled misery—and by his look 
of seriously bad health. 

I was stiff with long sitting on the hard cushions of my 
old chaise; he had almost to lift me to the ground—almost 
to carry me up the piers which he did with a kindness 
that was quite filial. He spoke a good word to my old 
Nicholas, and promised him good entertainment; and, when 
I grapped into the first chair in the hall, telling him I had 
been ill, and was, for that reason, more short of breath than 
usual, he seemed genuinely concerned. 

‘What a selfish, unfeeling brute you must think me, Miss 
Hammond. So engrossed by. my own happiness, you see, 
as to have no thought for morons or anything else.” 

_ The last words hesaid with an intensity of bitterness and 
irony which made me shiver. 

*s Sasould be well content to find I-had been on that ac- 
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, count neglected; but L can’t ‘say that, if’ this has been’! the 
| case, you look as if happiness had agreed with you; you look 
ill,” I couldn’t help commenting. 

“Tam ill, Til) mind and body; but no matter for that. 
Where shall I take you? I recommend thé library as the 
warmest and snuggest place; andI know you are’such a 
dear, sensible woman, that you don’t Mipad a suspicion of 
tobacco.” 

‘*“No, no; but it's a new thing for you to smoke: 
it’s that which is not agreeing with you?” 

“Tam trying it as a sedative,” he answered me. 

** A.sedative! ‘What do you want with a sedative? Work 
is the only fit and proper sedative for people who are strong 
and young. But where’s your wife? Where’s Elfie?” F 

Without answering my inquiries, he gave me his arm 
into the library, wheeled the chair he thought I should 
like best to the pleasantest corner, put a stool for my feet, 
a screen to protect my old visage from being set aflame by 
the fire, dred as it was from the frost-touched air; suggested 
that I should take off my shawl and loosen my bonnet, which 
he knew, by experience, could not be lightly removed, by 
reason of the ‘* cap question;”’ and then he begged to know 
what I would take—lunch, he supposed, would be ready 
by-and-bye, but, after my long drive, I ought to take some- 
thing at once. Wine, soup, tea, what? 

True old woman and old maid as I am, I chose tea. 

While he, having rung, waited to give his order (service 
at Braithwait was not now as prompt as I remembered it in 
the old times), I looked around the room for any sign of 
Elfie; and, somehow, shrank faint-heartedly from repeating 
my inquiries for her. It was a large and delightful room— 
all dark oak and dim crimson, with great variety of conven- 
ient tables, attended upon by suitable chairs; and always; 
by reason of the differing aspects of its projecting, mullioned 
window, sunshine in some part, if any sunshine were to be 
had anywhere; but of Elfie I found no trace. 

There was no work-basket—by fits and starts Elfie would 
devote herself to fancy-work. No thrown down garden hat 
and gloves; Elfie liked picking flowers, and the garden was 
still gay with them. 0 open magazine or novel; into such 
literature Hlfie loved to dip, sipping its best bit of interest, or 
skimming its cream, in a way that often made me, who have 
some fellow-feeling for the members of the laborious, if de- 
lightful, craft, sigh for, the much waste, work, if of readers 
there are many such as.Elfie.| No litter of music, though I 
knew the piano in this room was a good one, and. especiall 
brought here for Elfie. No pencils, paints, or drawing-board ; 
in fact, no sign at all of Elfie. 

*‘ Ig your wife ill?” I asked, when the servant had been 
and gone, . (Allan, ordering ‘‘ tea for. Miss Hammond,” had 
not. forgotten. also to order the promised good entertainment 
for ‘‘ Miss Hammond’s coachman.”) 

‘‘Not that I know of. She danced till about five this 
morning ata ball to which I had forbidden her to go, 
Possibly, therefore, she’s tired. She may be still in bed.” 

His tone was hard and hopeless, and seemed meant to be 
of studied indifference. 

‘Til go and look for her when I’ve had my cup of tea,” 
I said, trying tospeak lightly. ‘It will do her no good to 
sleep away this lovely morning, however little night sleep 
she may have had, She should be up and out.” 

He only shrugged his shoulders, evidently intending to 
indicate that this was not a matter in which he had any in- 
fluence, or a subject which had any interest for him. en. 
he tried to make me garrulous on what he supposed to be 
one of an old woman’s favorite topics—her own ailments. I 
ought to have had better advice than poor old Dr. Skirlew’s, 
he said; and he wished to make me promise on any future 
occasion, should such arise, to let him know of my being ill. 

“At least—if——" 

“He broke that sentence off abruptly. The servant, just 
then entering with my tea, gave him the excuse for doing 
this; but I seemed to understand that he would have done 
the same in any case. : 

He had the tea equipage set down, that he might with his 
own hand serve me. He made himself indescribably 
gracious, with a sort of tender lovingness in his gracious 
attentions. 

It seemed as if, apart from his care for the individual, he 
had, poor fellow, a pleasure in having somebody. to care for. 
It was only when I spoke of Elfie, when I tried to bring the 
talk round to their own affairs, that all this changed, and he 
grew moody, reserved, one might almost say sullen. By- 
and-bye, after restlessly pacing the room for. some time, 
breaking silence at intervals, and in answer to my questions: 


Perhaps 
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or remarks, but evidently with the effort caused by preoccu- 

ation; by-and-bye he opened each of the different doors, to 
ook down the passages outside them (one of these doors 
which might, without the knowledge of those in the room, 
have admitted a listener, he locked as he reclosed it); then 
he came and seated himself in a low chair, very close to me, 
from which he could address himself to my better-hearing 
ear, and began to speak. 

Speaking, at first, with no heat or passion, but_as aman 
in an evil te might s out some of the evil things of 
his dream—things that, for him, were so familiar as to have 
lost all suspicion of extravagance and to have passed beyond 
an region in which doubt and question were any longer pos- 
sible. 

‘‘ You will hardly be surprised to hear,” was his curiously 
formal manner of commencement—and the notion occurred 
to me that he might be. about to speak much what he had 
made up his mind to write, had he not seen me—‘‘ that, 
havin nm now more than one. year married, I believe 
myself to have no love for my wife left; no love and no ten- 
derness, still more emphatically, no respect. Sheis cold, and 
cruel, and false. She has let herself become little more than 
a puppet in the hands of aman who finds his best pleasure 
and pastime in crossing, and thwarting, and harassing, and 
wounding her husband through her. Thisis not.a state. of 
things to be put be Tam seeking about for a cure. 
I thought it would be easy to find a cure. “ I thought I had 
found one. But it is not easy, and I have not yet found 
one. Not easy, for this reason, that I am not yet indifferent 
to everything—that there is one thing which still remains 
inexpressibly dear to me.” 

Here he paused, as if to give me opportunity for exclama- 
tion or for question. He had spoken with his eyes upon the 
ground, and he did not now lift them. 

Somewhat occupied by wondering if he were quite sane 
(mot so much, alas! because of the matter of. what he said 
as because of the strangeness of his look and manner), an 
conscious of a queer, oeeby. coldness coming over me, I did 
not speak; and finding I did not, he went on: ; 

“The one thing which still remains inexpressibly dear to 
me is, as you will have already guessed, the honor of ‘the 
good old name. How am I to protect this? How am I to 
save this? Can you tell me, Miss Hammond?” 

It was here that his manner began’ to lose something of 
its unnatural formality. As he continued, it gradually be- 
came more and more agitated. 

“From any appeal to my wife I have nothing to hope. 
There is nothing in her to which to appeal, neither heart nor 
conscience, neither loyalty nor love. From any attempt to 
rule or coerce here I have nothing. to hope. can get no 

asp of her; she slips through my hands, eludes my hold. 
Ts shone is any stable, good thing in her, any pure woman- 
liness, I have failed to find the clue to it. How to save the 
honor of the dear old name! This is now the problem of my 
nights and of my days, of my sleepless nights and of my 
days in which there is neither profit nor pleasure. How to 
save the honor of the dear oldname! I cannot see my WAY 
My death would not do it, nor hers, nor his. The world 
would talk. Can you give me any hope or any help, Miss 
Hammond?” 

His tone, as he ended, seemed to go deep down info my 
heart; but forall answer to his appeal, I cried, seizing him 
by the arm, and roughly shaking it. 

‘*Good heavens, Allan Braithwait, wake up, man, wake 
up! You're dreaming, my man—wake up, wake up!” 

Then at last, for the first time since he had begun to 
speak, he lifted his look. to mine. : 
wonder; for a moment he stared at me. without a word; 
then, taking my hand from his arm to hold it in his hand 
(the dry heat of which told its tale of feverish disorder, the 
cause or the consequence of his sleepless nights, and his 
days in which he found neither profit nor pleasure?), he 
said, with an indulgent gentleness, which, from one in such 
trouble of mind, seemed to me inexpressibly touching; 

“Thad forgotten how sudden, how strange, and how ex- 
travagant all this might seem to you. The time, perhaps, is 


not, in weeks and months, long during which these thoughts 


have been so fatally familiar to me, and yet it seems no 
not time, but. Spa gr Atay if they had been always thus 
with me, And, indeed, from the very beginning, even before 


we returned to England from our wedding-journey, such 
thoughts had visited me, though then I was still able to 
thrust them aside and to trample on them.” 

‘‘Then, indeed,” I said, not 


owing myself to be softened, 


His eyes were full of. 


but trying to speak sternly, ‘‘I fearI have cause to think 
that I have married my lovely, childish Elfie to a madman” 

Without the slightest apparent heed to my ejaculation) 
he went on: 

‘Tecan see no way out of it—none. No light anywhere. 
In whatever direction I look, nothing but blackness. I could 
bear. to do without happiness. That trial I could, or so F 
believe, bear uncomplainingly. But it is not possible, and 
it ought not to be possible, to live without honor. So I say, 
but how am I to help it? For though, in sober truth, f 
would rather be guilty of murder, hers, or his, or both, than 
let myself be finally, dishonored, how could such murder 
help me in saving the honor of the dear old name? It would 
not help me. One hears what the’ world would say. One 
knows what the world will think. One sees the mud that 
would be thrown. _Whatis to help me? Surely there must 
be some way of help, though Ihave failed to find it, have 
utterly failed to find it.” 

Here he dropped my hand, which he had held in his till 
now, and got up; going to the table at which he had prob- 
ably been, sitting before I came, he took up something over 
which till now had lain a newspaper. 

*“Not even. this,” he said, standing before me now, and 
looking down with asort of grim lovingness on the deadly 
little weapon with which he seemed to me to play as if it had 
been a harmless toy—‘‘not even this, it seems to me, can 
save what it. is saying. nothing to say that I would gladl 
give my life to save. My life—what is that worth to me?” 
he ended, meditatively. 

I must own to having been dreadfully frightened—fright- 
ened for myself, as well as shocked and frightened for him 
and for Elfie. 

IT always have had a horror of firearms, a sort of feeling 
that they may at any time and of their own accord ‘‘ go off 
even by merely being looked at. I certainly was dreadfully 
Bae pe 

ut I hope I did not. show my fright; he did not seem to 
see it, when suddenly he glanced up into my face—a sort of 
longing and of appeal over his own. 

‘“Tf you would show me any way of keeping honor safe, 
of keeping the honor of the dear old name unstained—if 
any yoice, from heaven, or earth, or hell, would teach me to 
do that—then all the rest might go. Oh, I could live; if 
only on this one point I could have peace and safety, I could 
live. I would try to live usefully, would try to do my duty 
to God and to man—indeed I would, Miss Hammond.” 

This spoken with a boyish earnestness that softened my 
eyes to tears, and even brought them drooping down. In 
spite, however, of those tears, I tried to take arallying tone. 

“Who would believe in your sanity, Allan Braithwait, 
when told that all this rant phapendy this most foolish and 
most wicked talk of suicide and murder has for cause—what? 
That your wife last night went to a ball to which you had 
not wished her to go!” I finished with .a mixture of grand- 
motherly mockery and reproof. 

He looked, at me very strangely before he spoke again. 
Then he said in a much less overstrained tone, but with 
sternness of pple dominating manliness to which I 
could not dare play the rallying grandmother: 

“A ball, remember, to whic had strictly forbidden her 
to go. A ball given by the only people in the county whom 
Lhave forbidden her to visit. A ball to which I had her 
‘promise’ thatshe would not go! A ball to which (returning 
home after a few hours of needful absence earlier than I was 
expected) I find her gone with Edgar Ramsay and that sister 
of his, Mrs. Hurston, a woman whose reputation is already, 
or very soon will be, asa burst bubble, and with whom T 
had just charged my wife to have nothing to do!” 

“That was bad, very bad, very, very bad, Town. But, if 
you had heard them, there were doubtless some excuses, 
some extenuating circumstances. The disobedience, depend 
upon it, was not on Elfie’s. part pramedinter, Inever—or, 
I ever, I hardly ever—knew Ifie guilty of deliberately 

remeditated falsehood and deceit. They over-persuaded 

er—you cannot tell what arguments, what taunts they used 
—they over-persuaded her. You never could have dreamed 
that, you had married a woman of strong character; you 
have not been in that way deceived. If you had h 
her defense, you would have doubtless found there had been 
less wickedness than weakness. in her conduct.” So I 
pleaded despairingly. 

‘But I find I have married a woman of strong character. 
She is strong in evil, strong in defying it strong in 
her own way and holding her own path, Strong in the gub- 
tleties of her obstinacy.” add a3 
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There was a fasta iis Wiailallds "oe" dung BUREN Oktvae Chass wowed’ Oe | AW City instant Waser of some length after those words of 
his, to which I did not know how to answer. Then I said, 
speaking from. a sudden, and, as I afterward found, a true 
cnairanan 

“I fancy I can tell you what argument prevailed with 
Elfie, or rather to what passion her tempters appealed—to 
her jealousy. They persuaded her you would be at that ball 
yourself, to meet someone with whom you did not care that 
she should vig you, and that for such reason you had forbid- 
den her to 

**’Pshaw !” he said, roughly, ‘She cares too little for me 
to be jealous of me. Besides,” was added in a less convinced 
tone, *‘the only woman of whom she can ever have had the 
slightest shade of cause even to dream of being jealous was 
the last woman in the world likely to be there.” 

““That she would not know. In some ways she is very igno- 
rant, I would even say innocent. She might be easily duped 
by such people as Mr. Ramsay and his sister.” 

To this he did not answer. As much to break a silence 
which made me nervous as for any good could come of such 
a question, I asked: 

‘Is there no way in which you can rid the neighborhood 
of your cousin?” 

7 "Do gs think I have not tried all ways—all ways but 
one.’ was again fingering that horrid pistol. ‘‘Andit is 
no pity for him, but only care for the one thing left me to 
care for, the good old name, that has stood between him and. 
that one way. If I shot him what reason would the world 
find for my deed?” 

“Tf the world found the true reason, it would say that 
you were mad.” 

‘* But the world does not find true reasons. Not that that 
reason would be true! I have endured enough to:madden a 
strong brain, but I am, not mad. Last night, Miss Ham- 
mond,” here he seated himself beside me again, and spoke so 
low that I had to strain my hearing to the utmost: to 
hear him, ‘‘ when I came home and learned where Elfie was 
gone, and in what company, I made no doubt but that the 
end had come, the worst had happened. For that [own my- 
self a fool! Edgar will make no sacrifices such as are incur- 
red by a man who takes a woman from her home and her 
husband: He will study to make his revenge as costless to 
himself as costly to me. 

‘Have you seen your wife since she came back? Or has 


They 


she been judged and condemned unheard?” 


“The circumstances, not I, judge and condemn her. 
admit of no explanation. B 

‘‘Have you seen her?” I repeated, angrily. 

“This was in my hand when she came back. I did not 
trust myself to see net. ” He spoke with dreary gentleness. 

Trying to keep up my show of anger, though that enti 
dreariness in the stron young man greatly touche 
“Let me tell you,” I said, ‘‘ the sooner that” (with anion 
nod of my black bonnet toward the obnoxious thing he way 
“ig out of your hand the better. You are no more fit to be 
trusted with it than a child. This shooting mania you have 
upon you makes you positively unsafe. Put the silly, dan-; 
gerous toy # You will be shooting me present y, if I 
should say anything i in any way to offend you, and I mean 
to speak pretty plainly!” 

OF cotits he saw through my poor attempt at bravado, my 

poor pretense of carrying things off lightly, half by affecting 

anger, half by trying to make his desperation ridiculous. 
Without giving him time to speak, I went on to rail at him 
in good set terms of old-womanly railing; almost accusing 
him, before I came to a pause, of loving some woman who 
was not his wife, who poisoned his mind against his wife, so 
that he could speak of my lovely Elfie as if she were some 
hardened sinner—some woman of the world, long practiced 
in the world’s wickedness, rather than the child she was. 

Poor fellow! He seemed much “taken aback” by such an. 
assault from me. He colored high with anger or annoyance. 
He laughed a bitter, embarrassed laugh. I fancied that, 
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At this instant a door flew open, and the apparition it ad- 
mitted arrested us. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A poor flew open, and Elfie was in the room. 

Elfie, just as she had sprung out of bed. She had not. 
paused to throw anything over her night-dress, and there 
she stood, its filmy fabric clinging close about the perfect 
little form: the tiny, blue-veined feet shining white on the 
dark polished floor; her face very pale; her eyes widely 
affrayed ; her fair hair encompassing her in a bright cloud’ of 
shining disorder. Elfie’s glance caught mine, caught Allan’s. 

‘‘T heard, I thought I heard—” she began. Then she burst 
into wild, ringing, hysterical laughter, threw up her arms, 
and hid her face in them. 

“You. heard—you hoped you heard—your husband shoot 
himself,” said Allan, as I thought, brutally. ‘No, Mistress 
Elfie, that has not happened yet.” 

I think I alw ays had—I am sure I have had since I myself 
have been old and ugly—something of masculine tenderness 
of feeling for the youth, the loveliness, the fragile delicacy 
of women. I was aghast to find that Elfie’s husband could 
see the exquisite little creature, standing there, barefooted 
and so lightly clad, and, instead of yielding to a first, in- 
stinctive impulse to shield and to shelter her, could strike 
her sucha blow! Idoubtif I ever felt quite the same toward 
Allan afterward; that is to say, not till very long afterward, 
or, rather, not till. so much ad happened that it seemed 
ver yong’ afterward ; though, as I was an old woman then, 
and am still alive now, the time, told: by months and years, 
was not, of course, really long. I tried to give him a look 
that should be fiercely indignant as I moved to where Elfie 
was standing, and put my old arms round her. Clinging to 
me, she cri 

“Take me aw. ay, Aunt Hammond,.take me away; take 
me home with you; take me away!” 

‘Take her. away from here, at all events, for decency’s 
sake, Miss Hammond. At any ‘moment one of the men may 
be at the door with some note, or card, or message. Get 
her away—to her own room.’ 

He spoke with irritated disgust; he looked at Elfie with 
irritated disgust. Iwas angy with him, quite angry. Let 
her have as deeply displeased him as she might, it seemed to 
me it would have been no more than manly, in spite of how- 
ever deep displeasure, now to have sought to clothe with his 
arms the quivering, palpitating, soft thing I held in mine. 
Who knows whether, had I not been there, he might not so 
have done? , And yet, probably, we women have not—where 
a certain sort of honor is concerned—the keen sensitiveness 
which alone can make us fully understand how the very love- 
liness of his wife may become loathsome to a man when he 
thinks her mnfastbeat, | impure in thought, or word or deed. 
Certainly, at this moment, no doubt wrongly, my sympa- 
thies were with the shivering, shuddering creature w. 
clung to me, and not with her scowling, harsh- voiced 
husband. 

“Come, Elfie, poor frightened child, come to your own 
room,” I said... ‘ My shawl, Mr. Braithwait ; there, put it over 
her. Now, it would be well that you should see if we can 
get up stairs safely, unobserved.” 

The servants had not yet left their dinner-table. The rule 
was lax at Braithwait; they were lazy, and sat long. I a. 
up to Elfie’s room with her unseen. put her back into 
bed, and covered her up warmly. She Wwailed and wept, and 
I did nothing to check that wailing and weeping. would 
have been glad for her to have wailed and wept herself se- 
riously ill. 

Nothing, up to this period of her life (since she had lightly 

assed eens Fe the usual infantine ailments), ever had made 
Pilfie ill cate, ethereal, as she looked, she seemed to 
have a mindless, or soulless creature’s immunity from the 
suffering caused. by or causing nervous disturbance, which 
is, Nib ordinary women, the most frequent source of 


spite of that embarrassment, and spite of that incredulity, illness 


my abuse of him was found comforting. 

Finally, as if feeling he must do something, he got u 
walked to one of the windows and opened it; then, infinite y 
to my relief, fired off his pistol. 

“Tnever heard of IneAONY in the Braithwait family till 
now,” I concluded, when he was close enough to hear 
me. ‘But I er to think you mad to thinking you a very 


worthless and wicked young man.” 
In what fashion he might 


ve answered me I never knew. 


I had often said that Elfie had no nerves. Till to-day 1 
had never seen much sign of gees 

Sitting silent beside her now, ning to her wee inte oe 
wailing, while I childishly amused my old eyes wit dy- 
ing the room’s details of. downy luxury, my thoughts were 
sternly exercised. 

By-and-bye, ey astonished at my perfect silence, stayed 
her sobbing, and turned to look at me. As I pushed the hair 
back gently from her flushed, disfigured face, which T had. 
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mever before seen thus:disfigured, and regarded her, pitifully 
I dare say. 

‘“‘Isn’t he cruel?” she asked. ‘“‘AmT safe with him? Sup- 
pose he were to shoot me! Isn’t he cruel?”  Eifie’s first 
words checked all my undue tenderness toward her. 

““You have been. wicked, Elfie, very wicked... |must hear 
how you came to behave.so badly.. But, first, tell me,” and 
Tlooked at. her very earnestly and fixedly, ‘‘ why were you 
so greatly frightened by the firing off of that pistol? What 
dreadful sight did you expect to see when you burst into the 
room?” 

At my questions the terror, or the horror, came back into 
her face, but she only answered me with characteristic 
evasion and want of truth: 

‘“You know I always was so afraid of guns and things.” 

““T know, on the contrary, that you never seemed afraid 
of any thing—that you were always foolishly rash in regard 
to any sort of danger... Why should that sound to-day have 
so alarmed you?” 

She didn’t answer that, but lay looking at me with a very 
strange look. 

Lgot up and went into her dressing-room, to assure me 
her maid was not there; then coming back to her side, I 
gazed straight into her eyes, and said: 

‘ Hifie, I know well what you thought, what your fear 
was; and what you thought, what you feared, was so near 
being true, might so easily have been true, that you should 
now be on your knees, thanking God with all-your strength 
for His great mercy to you in the: past, praying with. all 
your might for its continuance in the future, and for His 
pardon of your follies and your faults.” 

She said nothing; her eyes dilated as’ she listened; but 
never flinched from mine; she caught her breath with a 
curious sort of shuddering sound, and her lips remained 
lightly parted. \ 

went on speaking, speaking slowly, and with pauses, 
and with keen watch of her the while. Trying what it took 
te make her feel, or how much she could bear: 


“‘Elfie, imagine that you had come in tofind your poor young 
husband on the ground, bleeding, senseless, disfigured, dead! 
Imagine this, try to realize it, try to see him lying so. How 
would you have felt? Of what would you have accused 
yourself? How would you have endured to live afterward? 
What peace, what ease, what brightness, what of any of the 
things you care about could remain to you in this world? 
Would not your young husband’s dead, disfigured face be 
always between you and everything gay and glad and joy- 
ous?” 

No word from Elfie and no 
fancied I detected some slig 
ment, : 

‘“Have you imagined it, Elfie? Do you see Allan, your 
young husband, ying dot And do you realize what that 
word ‘dead’ means, Elfie? Never to move again, never to 
speak again, never to smile again. Never to be conscious 
any more of the wind, the sunshine, and the rain; never to 
be propited any more by all the beautiful things that belong 
to him? His life here ended, and so ended, just where it 
should have been in truth beginning? Are you listening? 
Are you hearing? Do you understand?” 

She kept staring at me, but a sort of blankness or daftness, 
before which I desisted—not knowing if it were safe, or if it 
were of any avail to say more in that strain—had come down 
upon and obscured her face. 

When I had ceased to speak some tension within her 
seemed to relax. Color came into her cheeks and anger into 
her eyes; and then, after a few quick-drawn breaths, she 
began to abuse me, strongly rather than delicately, for 
cruelty, pe Apes and I know not what. I was always, she 
told me, adding that everybody said so, a soft hearted fool 
toward boys and men, and always harsh and hard for girls 
and women. .And now I had endless pity for her ‘‘ poor 
young husband,” as I called him, and_no pity for his poor 
young wife, who had been treated as ill as if she had been 
old and ugly, and who had, everyone said; borne enough to 
try the patience of any angel. And so on, and so on, in a 
strain that, somehow, did not sound to me to have the 
Elfie-ish ring in it; 

What she said seemed too ordinary, too common to be 
characteristic. She was not, I felt sure, speaking out of her 
own heart—such a heart as she had, but was, parrot-like, re- 
peating the lesson that had been taught her. Not that I was 
unaccustomed to hear the very, prose of selfishness from that 


poyeice movement, and yet [ 
t signs of some mental move- 


“poem of a rose-bud mouth o 
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fie’s, but it was somehow |’ 


us. 
and 

HereI broke in; ‘‘Edgar Ramsay is your evil genius, and 
his sister, so I should judge from what 1 have heard of her, 
is a woman who, her own reputation damaged, would gladly 
help other women to become as she is,. You best know 
what amount of reason Edgar Ramsay has for wishing 
to be revenged on you; there is no doubt that his object 
is your ruin and your husband’s misery, and, it seems to 
me, you are helping him all you can to attain his object. 
Do you think there is a man in existence, worthy of the 
name of man, who would suffer his young wife to discuss his 
conduct toward her with, another man, beyond all aman 
who had been her lover?’ If there is, Allan Braithwait is not 
that man, and Hdgar Ramsay—in whose hands such a little 
goose, such a little fool as you are, is no more than a puppet 
—knows it!” ‘ 

“Ta mere puppet in Edgar Ramsay’s hands!” cried Elfie, 
and broke into a peal of derisive, goblin laughter. ‘‘‘He 
thinks so, I dare say, but——” 

“Tt is not only he who thinks so. You are so conducting 
yourself as to prove that it is so—not only to him, but to 
your husband, to all the world. It is no use to have ‘buts” 
privately to yourself, to believe that you know: better, when 
your conduct is convincing the other way.” 

“What of my conduct is convincing the other way?” 

‘You surely don’t need to ask! To go no farther back than 
last night—what could be worse or more convincing than 
your conduct then?) You let that fellow persuade you to go 
where your husband had strictly forbidden you to! go, and 
in the company of a woman your husband: had plainly told 
you his wife was not to associate with!» What need! for any- 
thing more convincing? Are-you, in truth, Elfie, unable to 
see the infamy, ‘the atrocity of such conduct?” 

“You are getting very hot, Aunt Hammond!’ Elfie said, 
mockingly. »‘‘ But you are altogether mistaken. ‘I did not 
let: ‘ that fellow,’ as you call poor, vain, foolish Edgar Ram- 
say, persuade. I went because I chose to go. I chose to 
go because— But no, you are so cross, so nasty, I will not 
tell you why I chose to go. But it was Allan’s fault, and no 
one else’s, that I went. So there!” 

She ended with triumphant childishness, as if she felt. 
everything satisfactorily explained, and herself exonerated 
from blame! 

‘*T understand you. I know what it is you are ashamed, 
and rightly ashamed, to tell me. But, child, that just 
prone what a mere tool you are in devilishly clever. hands. 

‘rom whom but Edgar Ramsay did-you hear that calumny 
against your husband? Who but Edgar Ramsay poured that 
poison into your. ear?,, Elfie; believe me, believe the word of 
an old woman who has seen much sorrow and much sin in 
her time; believe me you have not a chance against. that 
villain, who studies to destroy your mind and body, if you 
seek to use against him his own weapons—other weapons 
than those of truth, simplicity, blamelessness; of love and 
of loyalty, of trust and of frankness (such as I fear you have 
not yet fully shown), toward your hushand—of mistrust and 
reserve toward. him.” , 

‘‘I know what he is, Aunt Hammond, there is no need 
you should warn me against him. I know what he is, and 
the day will come when he shall know what I am! some- 
thing very different from the ‘lovely fool,’ the ‘brainless 
doll,’ he has thought me, and called me; the mere puppet 
and tool in his hands you think me and call me. You may 
both think of me as you please—for the present.” 

A somber cloud, such. as I had never before seen there, 
had come down between me and Elfie’s bright loveliness. 
After a pause, she said, in;a tone that well. matched that 
Oe ccsetityg csc Mt ae Bn foe hing—ot 

‘“EKverything—of ill—that. has mn, and everything—o 
ill—that may coe is Allan's fault, Aunt Hammond! What 
right had he to marry me, and then, just as.soon as he found 
out, that I was not exactly what he had chosen to imagine 
me, to begin to treat me as he treats me? At first I was not 
in the very least to blame. Iwas just myself—just what I 
had always been—no better, and no worse! If he had chosen 
before to fancy me an angel, it is a.crue] shame, now that he 
is undeceived—a cruel, cruel, cruel shame to treat me now 
as if I were the very dust under his feet.” 

‘He treats you in no such manner, Elfie! You are speak- 
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——————_— 


ng with monstrous exaggeration. But what I just at present 
want to hear from you, ishow you yourself propose that the 
existing state of things should; change? , There must be 
change of someisort,,, Things cannot continue as they are.” | 

She gave me no word of answer, preserved her somber look, 
sol wenton: . 

**Your'husband cannot keep you in his house to outrage 
and defy him—to bring him into contempt before the eyes 
even of his servants—to imperil the honor of his good old 
name.” (Consciously, or unconsciously, I was quoting 
Allan.) 

Still no answer. 

‘“‘T must be plainer still, then, Elfie, since you give,no, sign 
that you have understood me... Do, you/leave it to your 
husband’s pistol to hinder your being devil-led, tempted, or 
driven into leaving your husband’s home, to live in adultery 
with Edgar Ramsay?” 

Completely roused now, Elfie sprang up and sprang at me, 
with burning cheeks and blazing eyes, to see which did me 
good. My old cheeks were aflame, too, with excitement, and 
with shame of the word I’ had brought myself to speak; 
but oh, the difference between red and.red!, Shaking me 50 | 
violently that she tore my gown-sleeves, and looking as: if 
she would have liked to tear me myself, she almost.screamed ; 

“You insulting old thing! How dare you say such a yile 
word in my hearing? | What right, what right, what right, I 
say, have you, has anyone, to speak to.meso? I will tell 
Allan. I will tell my husband. He shall-have you turned 
out of the house. What have I done that I should be so 
insulted?” 

She burst into violent sobbing and crying, and I, I thanked 
God to find she was woman enough, | and pure enough 
woman, to feel my words in this way. 

** What you have done,” I said, very auetly, as soon as I 
thought there was a chance that she could hear me, ‘‘is—so 
to act that to your husband’s mind, probably, if we could 
know the rer to the minds of your servants, and of some, 
at least, of your acquaintances; without any doubt to the 
man’s own mind, you have suggested the possibility, the 
probability of such a consummation—ifhe choose! Depend 
upon it,” 1 went on, finding that she was listening,. ‘‘ depend 
upon it, in Edgar Ramsay’s own mind, there is not the 
slightest doubt that you are his willing victim, the prey he 
can clutch at any moment he may choose,” 

‘‘He dare think that! Why, l hate him! oh, how I hate 
him!” breathed the little fury. 

“Why should he dare not think that? How can he think 
anything else, Elfie? ang ago, it was his. boast that it. was 
not Allan but himself you loved-—that in Allan you married 
not the man you loved but the master of Braithwait! What 
rag of reputation is he likely to leave you when you let all 
your conduct seem to confirm his vain boast?” 

“T hate him! Oh, how I hate him!” she breathed out 


“The last thing anyone would think who saw your conduct 
to him, and compared it with your conduct to your hus- 
band.” 

““Do you believe it?’ she cried. ‘‘Do you believe me, 
when I say I hate him?” . 

“‘My dear, thank God, I do—at least believe that you be- 
lieve it.” 

And this was the truth. I believed, also, that with such: 
love as she was capable of—poor, puny, paul selfish, ; 
jealous, hardly worthy to be named love—she loved Allan. 

When I answered her in that way, the fury faded from 
her face; her beautiful eyes « uenched their fire with quiet 
—— . She fell back on. her pillow, and remained some time 

ilent. | 

By-and-bye she turned to me and said, witha child’s whole- 
he earnestness : 

“Tell me what to do; Ido want to be happy again. Ido 
want Allan to be kind again.” a: 

‘** Oh, Elfie, if only youcould say instead, and wish instead, 
‘I do want to be good;’, ‘Ido want Allan to be happy.’ 
| However, patience,” Ladded, talking to myself; ‘‘ who knows , 

what may come in time?” 
** Tell me what I had better say to Allan. Must I ask him | 
to forgive me?” : 
** Certainly you must., Try and show him all your foolish | 
heart, Elfie. It is so much more innocent a heart than your | 
conduct has let him dare believe, that in joy at its compara- 
tive innocence he will find it easy to overlook, perhaps even 
4o delight in, its foolishness.. Bear well in mind, Elfie, that! 


ou require to be protected from, the. man with whom you 
ve been amusing yourself, and that, humanly speaking, 


no hand but your hushband’s can protect you. Be quite HS 
and honest with your husband, ‘Elfie. ““Elfie, “child, Elfie, 
this may bea fresh start in life for you. “For God's sake try 
to make it so! Try, with all your might, to ‘win back ‘your 
husband’s love, and to be a little ‘less unworthy of it; “All 
dad future is at stake, Elfie; your happiness here and heré- 
after.” 


I was sufficiently in earnest to have the tears rolling down 


my hot cheeks as [went on: 

‘*Elfie, it is not in your power to imagine the’ depths of 
misery and of, degradation into which a woman sinks who, 
by. her own fault or folly, loses the protection of her husband, 
the shelter.of his home, the honor of his name. “In this world 
nothing is left to her. .There is no resting-place’ for her? 
nothing to save her from falling and falling’ ‘There is. no 
place to which the finger of scorn will not reach} finding her 
out. Nothing left herin this world; and ‘what hope’ is left 
her in the grave? Only God knows; and, anyway, between 
ben and hopemust be anguish and repentance, bitter'as death 
an 

T had not ended—old age is garrulous—it might have been 
long before I should have come to a natural pause; but 
suddenly, so suddenly as to make me start and recoil, Elfié 
sprang up. - Lifting her arms to sweep back her disordered 
hair, she cried: 

““We have been dreaming nightmares. What has’ beer 
oo piel What dark tales have you been téllitig me? 
And why are the blinds down, and the sunshiné shut out? 
Let it in!, Let itin! Ring for Parker to let it in! I'must 
get out. This room stiflesme. Kiss me, Aunt’ Hammond, 
and go away. Go down to Allan; kiss him from me.. ‘Tell 
him—oh, anything you like. Anything you think will maké 
him. kind tome, But,tell him he must be kind ‘to me, or I 
shall be afraid, quite afraid, to live with him. Tell him any- 
thing you like, and get it over before Tam down. Get him 
to look quite different before I come down. I don’t want a 
scene. We have had so many. No good comes of ‘them, 
and they are so exhausting.” 

Here she sighed heavily. 

* And, auntie,” she went on, “advise Allan to take me 
abroad again—for the winter. Allan, and’ winter, and 
Braithwait. And what goes on here and here,” putting her 
hands to her head, and then clutching at her heart, “‘ would 
be more than [ could bear, would drive me mélancholy mad. 
I wonder what it is?’ she added, with a wistful, faraway 
look, as if. after the wings of her Psyche, who, perchance, 
had for a moment, fluttered in her sight; ‘‘ and whetherother 
people feel it, and if it will always go on—till something in 
me changes?. Sometimes I am just going to find out‘all 
about it, and what it is, and then everything gets scattered 
again.” 

er Talk to your husband about it,” I said, with a belief that 
it must touch him to the core to see the wistful, searching, 
piteous expression that had come over the child’s face. 

She shook her head. 

T now left her, asshe bid me. After putting on my shawl, 
to hide my torn sleeves and generally disordered ap ce, 
I left her to get up while I went to look for her husband, 


CHAPTER IX, 


I rounD Allan still in the library; he was sitting now at 
his writing-table, and seemed to have been occupying himself, 
for a pile of letters was beside him. 

He rose to meet me when I opened the door, and T was 
glad of his arm across the great room, for I felt tired out 
and tottery. 

** Well?” he asked, hopelessly, when he had seated me. 

“‘Tcan thankfully and honestly tell you that it is more 
‘well’ or at least, less il than I could have supposed pos- 
sible.” I tried to speak very impressively. 

‘*Elfie has beguiled you.” ough that was’ all ‘his an- 
swer, I saw a relieved expression, a relaxation. of overtense 
muscles come over his face. 

“She has not even cared to try to do so. T have been, 
as it were, searching her and ria her out. I only wish 
you could, unseen, have heard that passed; possibly, 
then, you would feel less sternly, more’ pitifully, toward 
the foolish, frivolous, fantastic child.” ra 

“A man who hearing his wife so spoken of ean only think 
that she is judged. with too lenient judgment, is ‘to be en- 
vied, is he not, Miss Hammond?” : ; 

It would be tedious to relate in detail all that passed ‘be- 
tween us. To begin with, I once again soundly rated Mr. 
Braithwait, This time for having so rapidly ‘and’ so com- 
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pletely, as I assumed him to have done, changed from an 
adoring lover to an irritable and intolerant husband; and 
Lexaggerated the extent to which I believed Elfie had felt 
and had suffered from this charge. He said no word in self- 
defence, though I knew how much there was that he might 
say. The poor, poor young fellow was only too glad to know 
that I could feel he had been to blame. 

Tf I could have heaped all blame on him, and made him 
believe in an Elfie angelically good and true, I should have 
made him happy. Conscious of this, the more my heart 
wept for him, the s er was my tongue. 

hen I had well scolded at Allan—once while I was doing 
this I caught sight, in a mirror of polished steel, of my own 
red and black and white head (white cap-borders, black bon- 
net, red face) nodding at him, and, in spite of all my earnest- 
ness of feeling, could hardly keep back a laugh at my own 
expense—when I had well scolded at Allan, I talked of Elfie, 
of course for his. sake, making the very best ofher. I plead- 
ed for kindness for her, for tenderness of judgment toward 
her, for patience with her—if only such kindness and tender- 
ness and patience as one would wish to show toward an often 
naughty and an always heedless and thoughtless child. I 
assured him of my belief that sin had no more root in her 
than had seriousness, and that toward such sin as that for 
which he had believed her to be ripe and ready she had not 
gone one conscious step. I told him, of course, of her rage 
and her amazement when I had shown her toward what her 
present conduct would be supposed to tend. 

When I[ had spoken all it then came to me to speak, he 
looked at me very keenly; and said, ‘‘ Are you, Miss Ham- 
mond, ready to give me your word, the word of a Christian 

entlewoman, that you believe there is no worse than you 
ave told me?” 

I could answer unhesitatingly that I was ready, that Ibe- 
lieved Elfie feared and disliked her cousin, though, while 
she was simple enough to fancy him her slave, she was oftenin- 
fluenced by him to thwart and wound her husband; that 
T also believed that with such loveasher immature or imper- 
fect nature was as yet capable of, she loved that husband. 
When he had heard my answer, he was for some moments 
silent, keeping that keen watch of me. Then he said, with 
reverent fervor: 

“‘Thank God that I can believe you to believe this. I will 
try and make your faith mine. No easy task.” 

‘‘As I suspected,” I said, ‘‘it was jealousy, jealousy of 
you, of course one knows by whom instilled, that took Elfie 
to Rockwood last night.”. I was impelled to add, ‘‘The form 
the feeling took was, doubtless, as absurd as it was inexcusa- 
ble; but the feeling itself—is this jealousy quite groundless?” 

My question evidently much surprised him; he seemed to 
refiect for a moment; then he said, very quietly and sim- 


ly : 
. Yas you know, there is a woman whom I love as if she 
were my sister;for the rest, there is no woman I love as one 
loves one’s wife, if I do not love my wife.” 
| For a few minutes nothing was said; then I, feeling things 
were quite at the best that could be expected of them, be- 
came ve ractical. ; 

‘“*T don’t know if you have hadany lunch, Allan: but if 
you can live without feeding, it is more than I can do. Used 
to an early dinner, I am by this time quite faint for want of 
sustenance:” 

‘‘Lunch! dinner!” Heechoed my words rather perplexedly, 
then looked at his watch, evidently having no idea whether 
the time.of day was that to make lunch or dinner the more 
appropriate. After which, with much self-accusation, many 
apologies for his inconsiderate want of hospitality, he gave 
me his arm into the dining-room, where the table had long 
been laid for lunch. 

Lsaw that he himself only pretended to eat. 

I questioned him about his appetite and his sleep, and got 
only evasive or eminently unsatisfactory answers. 

mtly, after a somewhat humorous study of me—and 
how glad I was to see that spark of humor lighting up the 
somber melancholy of his face—he said: 

‘‘Tsit within the bounds of possibility that Elfie’s maid—I 
mean the young one—or that old Markham could make you 
a cap, Misses while you are resting?” 

“*T must go home to rest.” 

“Indeed, no; we cannot spare you. 
are terribly tired.” : 

“Possibly, if I am to stay, the lesser difficulty would be to 
send to Hannah for my =” : 
~ “That shall be done while you are es es 

I felt by this time a most pressing need of rest, and a great 


And T am sure you 


longing that it'should be that rest at home which the old 
are apt to feelas the only true rest. 

But I yielded, to Allan’s entreaties, and promised to sta 
a few days; then when TI had lunched, pe I found myse 
unable to take much, Allan consigned me to the care of my 
good old friend Markham. She having promised to call me, 
with a cupof strong tea, when the dressing-bell rang, left 
me warmly covered over on’ a downy couch in a darkened 
room, and I was soon in a profound sleep. 


CHAPTER X. 


I HAD slept profoundly for the best part of three hours, 
when I woke to find the room now softly radiant with wax- 
light and fire-light, and Markham standing over me with 
the promised ‘“‘cup of tea,” which meant at Braithwait a 
marvelously beautiful fairy equipage of chased silver and 
costly old china. 

| Ah me! for the refinements and luxuries of life (of the lat- 
ter I have never run risk of satiety, and the former one may, 
| perhaps, love to the end, if they are loved in due proportion) 
i palate has lost little of its relish. 

‘o-day, however, in spite of that profound sleep, and in 
spite of the pleasantness of everything around me to which 
|I woke, I still felt exhausted, and old—very, very old. I 
love talking; but such talking as I had done that day, so 
different from my usual easy chit-chat chatter, had been a 
strain and a tax upon me, had taken a good deal out of me; 
I felt old—very, very old. . For once Markham got the 
chance of prosing on almost uninterruptedly. I listened in 
a sort of drowse. 

Markham told me [had no need to hurry, and I did not feel 
able to hurry, and I did feel reluctant to leave the soft, warm 
quiet of that room, not knowing, once out of it, what fresh 
agitations might be in store for me, of what stormy scenes I 
might have to be a witness. 

Good Hannah, wishing that I should do no diseredit to 
Braithwait, had sent me not only my best cap, but my good 
black satin gown, my cobweb fine white Shetland shawl, 
my velvet wristlets with the cameo clasps, my cameo brooch 
which ‘was en suite with them; in short, all my large and 
small fineries—good Hannah! 

When I came to think of it, rich gown, soft shawl, and the 
costly old lace of my cap borders, my cuffs, and my collar, 
all were presents from Allan Braithwait on the occasion of 
Elfie’s bemg about to be “‘ safely married” to him little more 
than one year ago. i 

How kind and generous that boy had always been to me, 
as, indeed, had been his dear old father before him. 

At last, with Markham’s help, I had got into my good 
gown, and she had put my shawl over my shoulders; cap, 
cuffs, and collar, brooch and bracelets, were finally adjus 
and I looked at myselfin the long glass not without some 
approbation. ; 

eee was as pale as itever is now, and the toned-down 
white of the ‘‘real” lace cap would less strongly contrast 
with it when, by-and-bye, it should flush, as it was sure to 
do, than did the hard white of my usual Hannah-made 
‘“borders.” 

My good gown wasrich and long andample. I was pleased 
that Hannah had sent it. When Allan should take me in to 
dinner on his arm, I should feel, in that good gown, less than 
usual like Mother Hubbard. There is something in the sense 
of rich drapery sweeping about her feet and following after 
her footsteps, that helps a little woman, young, or old, to 
self-confidence and Gali péentauibal 

I was glad of Markham’s arm along the corridor and down 
the stairs—dear, dear, how old I felt, how old and shaky! I 
should be_better, Markham assured me, when I’d m 
dinner and some wine. Markham is a wise woman, and is 
generally correct. 

I wouldn’t let her announce me, but I slipped into the 
drawing-room quietly; and I was glad indeed that I had 
done so, for I saw a pretty picture, the sight of which 
warmed and cheered my old heart. 

The rich curtains were drawn, shutting out the chill No- 
vember night; but the room was not yet lighted up, except 
by the blazing of a cheery fire, and by two small moonshiny 
lamps, one at each end of the finely-carved oak mantel-piece. 

In the heart of what light there was sat’ Allan, and Elfie 
was at his feet, her arms upon his knees, her face raised 
look up into his face—an attitude in which I had never 
fore seen Elfie. 

Good heavens! how lovely she looked! How radiant a 
creature! Clothed insome sort of soft-shining fairy raiment, 
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and with a little sparkle of gold or jewel here and there. | 


‘‘Dark and true and tender is the North,” { muttered to my- 
self as my eyes rested on Allan. 

But even then, when his face was comparatively bright, I 
was struck by the look of it—a look not of slight and tem- 
porary ailment, but the look—or so I fancied—of a man 
whose heart-strings had been strained to cracking, and who 
is on the very verge of some grave malady of mind or body. 

They both came to mset me when they knew I was in the 
room, and they led me between them to the fire, with many 
kind questions of my rest, and of my present feelings, as 
they settled me ina low chair. Then Elfie said: 

‘*T find, Aunt Hammond, that you told Ailan nothing of 
my wish to go abroad.” 

‘‘T had so much to tell him, child. For once I’ve quite 
tired myself with talking.” 

“Well, I have given up the wish. I mean to stay at 
Braithwaitall the winter. Allan has been telling me how much 
he is needed here, how much there is for him to see to. He 
says there are ways in which I can help him. We have been 
planning such a splendid Christmas for the poor! I think 
that will be amusing. If I can Bg my hasland I shall be 
glad. Iam going to try not to bo selfish.” 


Elfie spoke with a curious sort of difficulty and abstracted- 
wess. I saw her shiver, and I thought she looked very pale; 
but meeting one of Allan’s old looks—Allan the lover’s looks— 
she seemed to warm and to brighten. 

They told me they had sent my old man and chaise and 
pony home, with a note to Hannah (the groom who had 

rought my cap and gown had taken no message, rt 
that I should not be home that evening), telling her I should 
remain at Braithwait some days, and that if she put ready 
such things as she knew I should want, the package should 
be fetched next morning. 

‘*You children evidently consider my affairs—to me so 
mighty—of very small importance. You forget that I am 
queen of however minute a kingdom, and you detain me as 
arbitrarily as if I were nothing to nobody! I don’t know 
what Hannah will say.” 

At this moment dinner was announced. 

Yes, with my good black satin sweeping about me, I felt 
much more comfortable on Allan’s arm, in the eyes of the 
strange butler (my old friend Gale had died only the year 
before, having waited at table the very day previous to that 
of his death, in his obstinate determination to die in harness), 
than I should have done in my every-day, somewhat brief, 
stuff gown. 

Wise Hannah! And when I came to think of it, what pos- 
sible reason had I for refraining from putting on my good 
gown? Satin like that would long outlast the frame it so be- 
comingly clothed. 

At dinner we were quite cheery. I hope, after the soup 
and wine had renovated me, I was not too lively; but once 
when I caught the solemn butler’s regard of me it occurred 
to me that he at least, thought me a very fast old person. 

For once Elfie's face showed signs that. she had suffered; 
but instead of its loveliness being dimmed or diminished by 
this fact, it had gained something of tenderness and of 
pathos which enhanced it. _ 

But for that sign of suffering on Elfie’s face, and for that 
look which I did not like and could not cease to see on her 
husband’s, I might have believed, in the midst. of all this 
warmth and brightness, that we had in the morning been, as 
Elfie had expressed it, dreaming nightmare dreams. But 
these were large exceptions. ' ‘ 

After dinner Elfie played and sang, with her light, brilliant 
touch and clear, bird-like voice. The old woman. dozed by 
the fire, and the young husband sat, head on hand contem- 
plating the exquisite creature he called his wife, 

After we had taken coffee, and I had a little roused my- 
self, Allan brought to me, asking me to read, a short note 
which had been written during my afternoon rest, 

I found I had left my spectacles at home. Without them 
I was quite unable to decipher Allan’s somewhat minute, 
scholarly handwriting, especially by lamp-light; he had, 
therefore, to read to me the following note: 


ing me in the wish that you should no longer be received at 
Braithwait, you will for the future find its doors closed 
against you. Judging that it may not be either pleasant or 
convenient for you to remain in England when you are ex- 
cluded from Braithwait, I will arrangs that you shall receive, 
in rterly payments, a sufficient income while you may 
see fit to live abroad. 


iI 


“To my Cousin, Epaar Ramsay:—Mrs. Braithwait join-| 


“Ina week from now I will meet you, at eleven o'clock, 
at my London solicitor’s, to settle all matters of detail. 

‘Mrs. Braithwait, who goes heartily with me in this 
matter, and who, it will be well you should know, has been , 
at length entirely candid in her explanations, at her own | 
desire appends her signature to mine.” 

Such was the note Allan read tome. Having heard it, I 
asked for pen and ink, and scribbled, with my shaky old 
hand, these few words, which, when written, I could not 
read, but thev assured me to be quite legible: 

‘“*T, Mary Adela Hammond, having just heard these lines 
read, wish to say that I have never from so few lines had so- 
much pleasure,” 

tare a pity this could not have been done long ago,” I 
said. 

‘** But it could not be done till now,” answered Allan, his 
glance significantly touching Elfie’s bent head as he spoke, 
“And, even now,” he added, in a lower voice, meant only 
for me, “‘it is easy to apprehend that the good done by it, 
even if great, will still be far from unmixed.” 

On reflection, I understood something of what Allan 
meant; understood how deep a humiliation he suffered in 
needing to take such a step; understood how deep a damage 
might be done by a few gay, apparently careless, really stud- 
ied words of Edgar Ramsay’s. Words that should lightly 
hint, for instance, that his cousin’s lovely wife not being as 
wise as she was fair, and having shown some girlish prefer- 
ence of his gayety over her husband’s gravity, it had been 
intimated to him by her husband that he was no longer 
welcome as a guest at Braithwait, no longer welcome to the 
master, because too welcome to the mistress; that he, there- 
fore, being a good-natured, obliging, easy-going fellow, the 
last man in the world to wish to trouble his gloomy cousin’s 
domestic peace, had consequently resolved to travel. 

I seemed able to hear the light laugh, and to see the gay 
malice of the glance accompanying such words. Poor, poor 
Allan! Oreven he might say no more, less by one word, 
less than I had, just *‘ Poor Allan,” and so say it, and in such 
connection, as to make the saying very fatal. 

Poor, poor Allan! It sometimes seemed to me, either in 
unusual moments of depression or of unusual clear-sighted- 


ness, that the sickness of which he was attaint must prove . 


mortal. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE morning but one after that cheery evening the post- 
bag, delivered at breakfast-time, contained among other 
matters, two letters from Edgar Ramsay—one for the mas- 
ter. one for the mistress of Braithwait. 

Allan placed his, unopened, in his pocket-book; Elfie’s he 
handed to her, without looking at her, and also without im- 
mediately withdrawing his hand when she had taken it, 
Recognizing the writing, she es crumpled the letter 
up, and slipped it into her pocket. What could have induced 
her to do this; why in the world she could nothave given 
it at once to her husband, whose lingering hand awaited it; 
I could not imagine. 

There followed a dreary half hour, Allan looking the per- 
sonification ' of all that was ominously gloomy. When he 
had left the room, I exclaimed: , 

““Elfie, you little fool, how could you be so senseless?” 

‘“What have I done wrong? What is Allan looking so 
black about?” 

‘Do you really mean to say you don’t know—that no in- 
stinct warns you?” 

** Indeed I don’t know,” she answered piteously, and look- 
ing ready to cry; her nerves had not, any more than my 
own, recovered the shock of two days before. Is it all go- 
ing to begin all over again already?” she asked. 

**Can’t you see, Elfie, that, after what has passed, there 
was only one thing for you to have done with Edgar Ram- 
say’s letter, to have given it at once, unopened, to your 
husband?” 

‘*‘Should I have done that?” she asked, with something 
new, of docility and of simplicity in her tone, and in the ex- 
pression of her face. ‘* But how can I know what may be 
init?) Besides, Allan himself gave me the letter. If he had 
wanted it, why did he not keep it?” 

‘Can't you see the difference?” I asked, quite savagely. 
“What he wanted was not the miserable letter, but the proof 
‘i oa wife's confidence and—and love—implied in giving it 

oO him,” 

_“T think I understand now; but—perhaps—as I did net 

give it at once, I had better look at it—in case—” 


. 
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‘In case?” I demanded, my suspicions of Elfie awaking. 
She did. not answer me; she had opened the letter, and was 
reading it. In afew moments, with fevered cheeks and hot 
eyes, she looked up, and said: 

‘‘ Read it. It is such a letter as 1 expected! DareI show 
it to Allan?” 

“‘Don’t dare not to show it, whatever it is,” I answered, 
hastily. But when, after taking it to the window, I had, 
with some difficulty, made it all out, my judgment as to 
what she had better do with it for the moment halted. 

That letter wasa work of art. (Edgar Ramsay, had he 
had industry, could probably have got himself a handsome 
living by his pen.) wish [ could produce it, but I know 
my memory could not serve me to doit justice. It was a 
studied, subtle, guarded piece of malice and of insult. It 
assumed, for Elfie, whom it called a poor, little, frightened, 
captured birdie, the most profound commiseration. It 
pitied her as the victim of her own weakness, and of the 

lots and machinations of the strong-willed people about 

er. The letter was full of veiled, only thinly veiled, 
allusions to passions of love and of confidence which it 
was pretended had passed between Elfie and_the writer, 
and of which, from the very nature of them, I needed no 
assurance of Elfie’s to convince me she was guiltless. 
With an affectation of tenderness and of devotion, Elfie was 
reproached for the cowardice of having for the second time 
been scared into falsehood to her own heart, coerced into 
choosing, for the second time, Braithwait and bondage, 
rather than that glorious life of love and of liberty which 
was to have been hers in the future. 

The letter ended with asseverations of the writer’s un- 
wavering constancy, and of his prophetic certainty that the 
time would come when, able no pager to bear her husband’s 
settled, savage, murderous glooms, his lovely darling would 
fly to his sheltering arms! 

“Can I, dare I, ought I to show that to Allan?” Elfie asked 
me. ‘‘ What will he not think of me? What may he not be- 
lieve if he reads that villain’s letter? Oh, Edgar Ramsay, if 
only I had you here! If only I could be revenged upon you!” 

At that moment Allan came in—ostensibly to fetch the 
morning papers which he had left beside his plate, possibly, 
also, to give Elfie another chance of openness. He looked at 
her covertly, noting the rose-hued flame of her cheeks and 
the blazing of her eyes. 

I found courage to speak. 

‘“‘ Allan, you are naturally annoyed at your wife’s folly in 
not giving you that villain’s letter.” 

‘* Folly !” he echoed. 

‘‘Yes, folly; it was folly and fear that hindered her. She 
has shown it tome. Itis an infamously false and vile pro- 
duction. I ask your leave to burn it, here, now, before your 
eyes,” 

He hesitated a nee aot a pen asi gelicy 

t is necessary, or at all even eel it necessary, that, 
should read it.” 

‘‘ Not here, not in my sight,” cried Elfie, and put her hands 
before her face. 

“Well,” was all he answered; but as he left the room, he 
gave Elfie a look that, so it seemed to me, must have broken 
my heart had I been his wife. Yet there was no anger in it, 
but something sadder and deeper—a profound despair. 

“ Aunt Hammond,” said e, when he had been a few 
moments gone, ‘“‘ make some excuse for going to him to try 
to find out how he bears it.” 

“Child, go yourself.” 

“T dare not; indeed I dare not.” 

I did as she asked me, not without a sigh for my feeble un- 
fitness for so much to and fro of feeling. 

He looked up as the door opened. 

“You thought it was your wife,” I said. 

‘‘T hoped it might be.” 

‘‘She sent me; she dared not come. And,” I thought to 
myself, ‘it is not such a face as I now surprised you with, 
you poor, poor young fellow, that could give her courage.” 

‘‘ This great fear of me is something new.” 

‘* Yes,” I answered, ‘‘and to me it seems the best of a = 
Elfie used to fear nothing, and to care for nobody; her 
inpeapouistble ignorance is clearing off; the selfish indifference 
which made her invulnerable is giving way. Fearing you 
may be her first step toward loving you with somethin 
worthy to be called love. It was some feeling for you, o 
the = that miserable letter must cause you, that made her 
send me here, where she dared not come herself.” 

_ ‘He very keenly regarded me, but he made no amswer. 
After a thoment or two’s silence, he said: 


“There is a use to which I should like to put this letter. 
But my hands are tied from gratifying my soul’s desire. 
The honor of thé good old name, the one thing left me to 
care about, forbids that my cousin should come to his death 
by my hands, this letter bullet-driven into his heart. _There- 
fore I burn it: You may see me burn it.” 

He held it to the flames, and he kept his hold of it after 
the flames, running up it, burned his hand. He seemed as 
if he would have let them devour it from between his very 
fingers, had I not snatched it from his hold and thrown it 
into the fire. 

“Destroyed!” he muttered, when it had disappeared. 
‘“ Would to God I could know the same of the writer—would 
to God he also were destroyed!” 

‘** Alan Braithwait,” I said, trying to speak solemnly and 
impressively, trying to keep my voice from trembling, ‘‘ can 
you trust yourself to meet that man? Would it not be wiser, 
and also braver—for surely sometimes to shun temptation 
is true courage—to depute to some one, good old Mr. Brock, 
for instance, to act for you?” 

‘“‘T would not spare myself one pang the meeting must 
cost me. Ifeel greedy of pain. The blistering of this hand 
even was a gratification. I can trust myself to avoid the 
doing of the deed that. would peril the honor of the old 
name.” 

“There is one thing, Allan, I would implore you to do 
when you are in town.” 

“‘Tf it is any service to be done for you, Miss Hammond, 
you have no need to implore.” x 

“Tt is service to be done for me. I want you to see some 
first-rate physician, to get the very best advice. 
you are gravely out of health.” 

“Tf so, in no way any physician can heal. I want rest— 
aed of mind and of body. Nothing else can do me any 

ood.” 
Figs Well, and rest you are now, we trust, going to have. 
But believe me, your chance of it is greater, if you can get 
into better physical health.” 

I extracted at last his reluctant promise to do what, I 
asked. When I went back to Elfie, I tried to infect her with 
ry serious fears about her husband's health; but in the time 
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ad been away, something had happened which had | 


changed the whole current of Elfie’s thoughts. 

A dress had arrived from Paris, a dress to be worn at a 
fancy ball which Elfie was to give at Braithwait in the first 
week of December, and she had turned eagerly from the 
dark trouble of the last day or two to the contemplation 
of this event. I am not sure that in truth the frivolous 
change was as complete as she chose that.it should seem; 
just now and then some passing expression of her face would 
make me think it was not. 

The whole project of this fancy ball had been Edgar Ram- 
say’s; even the dress she was to wear, as an elfin princess, 
had been planned by him. The fact that he would not be 
present, would have gone into banishment before that day, 
took nothing from Elfie’s zest of anticipation. 

That night, after we thought Elfie had finally disappeared 
(Allan was just reading to me the concluding paragraph of 
a newspaper article I had wanted to hear), the room door 
opened noiselessly, and there glided ina lovely vision—Elfie 
dressed as she was to be dressed for her ball. 

I should have said robed; for it was a robe rather than 
a dress that lee her, in rich, soft-flowing, creamy white ; 
never was anything, at the same time, so costly and so 
simple seeming as that costume of Elfie’s.. The rich, noise- 
less, mysteriously gleaming stuff had been woven on purpose 
for her, she told me; and here and there, sprinkled as if by 
accident among her loose-hanging fair tresses, on_her breast, 
her arms, her zone, her skirt, were diamond dew-drops, while 
a large diamond star shone on her forehead. 

She paused in the brightest spot of the room and: gazed 
wistfully, and yet with a sort of tremulous triumph, at her 
husband. ; 

A very ermine of unspotted purity. And yet with—or was 
it only the effect of her diamonds?—a curious, elfish, baleful 

lamor about her—a something phosphorescent, light and 

rilliance without warmth—in fact she was, in the very comi- 
pleteness of her beauty, uncanny. 

‘‘ Tt is perfect.” we both decided; for indeed she looked a 
miracle of loveliness. _‘‘ It is perfect, but——” 

‘‘T am so glad you like it!” she cried, and flew to Allan, 
throwing for half an instant her jeweled arms round his 
neck. Elfie’s caresses were always of so rapid a sort, one 
had hardly time to be conscious of them before they were 
over. Then she made us a bewitching courtesy, wound her 


Tam sure , 
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train over her arm, and glided away without waiting to hear 
what might have followed Allan’s *‘ but.” 

“Tike it!” her husband muttered, when the door had 
closed behind her. After a pause, and with evident. effort 
to brighten, he added, ‘* Well, if an elfin princess condescend 
to marry an ordinary mortal, the least that mortal can do is 
to try and modify his mortal needs and nature, try to repress 
his craving for sympathy with sentiments and emotions of 
which an elfin princess cannot be expected to know any- 
thing. Solid old Braithwait has never before had a fairy 
mistress. If the fairy prove a beneficent fairy, let it be 
thankful.” 

I just staid on at Braithwait till Allan returned from 
meeting his cousin in London; then I craved permission to 
go home before the day of the great ball bustle. I was not 

ecling well. I needed quiet and rest. Life at Braithwait 
seemed, somehow, to keep me on the perpetual strain; al- 
ways expecting something to happen, even though Elfie was 
‘*safely married!” 

“You want quiet and rest!” said Allan, meditatively, when 
I spoke to him of my wish, and my need to go back to my 
own home, ‘‘So, I should say, do I; and yet, as I told you, 
that wise doctor you made me consult prescribes stir and 
change and movement; threatens me with melancholia, 
monomania, I don’t exactly know what, if I let myself vege- 
tate or dwell too much on one set of ideas.” 

‘‘ He showed the insight I expected of him,” was my self- 
gratulatory answer. 

‘Do you think so?” asked Allan, in a rougher tone than 
he often used for me. ‘‘ Stir and change and movement for 
a fellow whose one longing is for rest!” 

‘* As the one longing of -a person lost in snow and lapsing 
into the fatal snow-sleep is to be let alone! Your doctor 
showed himself the wise man I have always thought him.” 

‘‘He’s probably no more a fool and charlatan than the rest 
of them!” returned Allan, with one of those spirits of un- 
reasonable irritation which I had recently observed in him. 
“But no; I beg his pardon, and own it is quite unfair to 
say that. He has'to act on half knowledge, to try and deal 
from without witha malady only to be reached from within. 
Small blame to him if his prescriptions are alike inadequate 
and impossible. At all events, my wife is pleased with 
them.” 

“Inadequate, if you please, but how impossible? Stir and 
change and movement you can certainly secure.” 

‘“But Iam also to have freedom from all anxiety, immu- 
nity from painful thought; nothing to tax or to strain either 
heart or head.” 

‘* Of course when a physician prescribes in that manner, 
he only hopes to stimulate his patient to endeavor toward 
some approximation to what is prescribed. The physician 
of the body holds up the ideal physical life as the Phosician 
holds up the ideal spiritual life.” 

‘‘No doubt, Miss Hammond, that is well and wisely said. 
And so we must lose you!” 

He had: been very reserved with me as to what had passed 
oetween himself and his cousin; if I could credit him, little 
had passed but that which was absolutely needful for the 
arrangement of the business on which they met. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Tuat this is a sick world—a sick, a sad, and a sorry 
world—I began about this time to think, for no better reason, 
asIam ashamed to remember, than that my own health 
was out of order. Some sort of threat of inexplicable 
physical ill seemed to be hanging overme. My “‘spirits,” 
which all my life long till now had been good, now failed 
me. Iwas under a constant and, as far as I knew, cause- 
less depression. 

I was a-weary of a world which had come to mean for me 
painful, oppressed days, and vaguely anxious, sleepless 
nights. I often thank God for that experience; it taught me 
more than one lesson. Since that time I have been, I think, 
humbler in my spiritual attitude as a Christian, and more 
tolerant and sympathetic toward those whose different tem- 


. peraments lead them to view things differently. 


Allan and Elfie were very good to me. For some time— 
but I don’t seem to have any means of knowing whether 
for weeks or for months, though I think it can only have 
been for weeks—I had no reason to doubt but that things 
were going fairly well with them. 

_ Christmas had been a happy time to Allan... The day 
itself he ‘and Elfie had spent at my cottage, as I was not 
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well enough to go to Braithwait; and Allan had told me how 
charmingly Elfie had borne herself atthe Christmas-eve 
festival they had given to the villagers; how gracious she 
had been with the old people, how kindly with the children; 
how she had won all Rade In the sunshine of her hus- 
band’s approval, Elfie seemed. to be, for a brief while, more 
than her better self—better than herself! 

It can only—I see when I come to recollect--have been for 
a few weeks after this, that things seemed to be going fairly 
well; even then only so far fairly well as that Allan had not 
relapsed into that settled blackness. of. gloom which had 
been upon him in the late autumn. I did not think that he 
looked, on the whole, in better physical health, and he 
always seemed to be keeping a half-furtive strain of watch 
upon Elfie.. During these comparatively fair-seeming weeks 
I, no doubt, saw the best of them; for they were both 
anxious about me, and desirous not to worry me—reproach- 
ing themselves with having done that too much already. 

However, it. was not long before I discovered in what 
new way—it seemed as if she must be always finding some 
new way—Elfie was harassing her husband. She had upon 
her a hunting mania; she was making herself notorious for 
her reckless riding, conspicuous by the costume in which 
she chose to ride, and—there was something worse in the 
background which did not. at once come to my knowledge. 
Often enough I had heard Allan say how out. of place and 
out of taste he considered a young and refined woman’s ap- 
pearance in the hunting-field. I could imagine, therefore, 
something of the excessive and complicated annoyance Elfie 
was now causinghim. She chose to ride in.a costume imi- 
tated from one with the description of which, in a French 
novel, she had fallen in love. It was not in itself in bad 
taste, or it would not have been adopted by Elfio; not in 
itself in bad taste, and it was. marvelously becoming. The 
bad taste, of course, consisted in the fact that it made her, 
and seemed meant to make her the cynosure of all eyes. 
For the rest, the velvet hat, with its long plume fastened in 
by a jeweled buckle, the short, ermine-bordered velvet tunic 
over a long, flowing skirt, had nothing ea about 
them, except, indeed, that they were costly for the rough 
wear she gave them, frequently needing to be renewed. 

When I one day said a few words to Elfie intimating that 
it was not pleasant to Allan that she should make herself so 
much talked about, she answered, quite meditatively : 

‘“How strange that is! Not like to have his wife talked 
about! What harm can it do him to have his wife talked 
about, provided that no harm is said of her?” — . 

‘‘ But, Elfie, this is such an evil-speaking}imalicious world 
that it seldom talks much or long of a woman without say- 
ing a good deal of harm of her.” 

‘T am not going to trouble myself about so stupid and so 
unpleasant a world, then,” was all her reply. 

ext time they came to see me, while Elfie was up stairs 
taking off her wraps and the thing she called her bonnet, for 
they were going to stay the evening, Allan said: 

“Don’t speak any more to Elfie, if you please, Aunt Ham- 
mond, either about her hunting, or the dress she chooses to 
huntin. She thinks I set you on to do it.” 

‘““Why should she think you would not speak yourself? 
And why, if you so disapprove of these things, do you not 
forbid them—once for all, forbid them, Allan Braithwait?” 

‘For reasons that seem tome sufficient. I have come to 
gee that Elfie must have some kind of excitement; this is 
wholesome physical excitement, by which, too, strangely 
enough, her health seems to profit. I don’t want her to feel 
that Iam always playing the school-master, and interfering 
with her pet pleasures—that I disapprove of everything she 
chiefly cares for. Don’t you think Iam right, Aunt Ham- 
mond, in yielding to Elfie when I feel it ble to yield? 
There are often thi uite lately there has been a thing— 
about which it is impossible I should yield.” 

I gave him some evasive sort of answer. My old maid’s 
heart approves of the high-handed, uncompromising style of 
marital government—at all events, from such a husband as 
Allan to such a wife as Elfie—at all events, theoretically— 
though had such high-handed treatment as that of which I 
believed myself to approve been tried on me, except by just 
the one man in the world from whom I believed I could not 
cnly have endured it, but have rejoiced in it (and how few 
of us poor women come into subjection to just the man who 
is; dat notiiecone sane! Should. Savieetrsereay Nes 
the veriest rebel! ; 

But toward Elfie I could not. recommend the adoption of 


this style absolutely, because I did not believe it could suc~ 
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ceed; she was too elusive and subtle; there was too much 
quicksilver in her veins and elfish fire in her blood: Just as 
| had often refrained from commanding her as a child to 
do or not to do a thing, because I knew [had no means of 
insuring her obedience, I now refrained from counseling 
Allan to lay his commands upon his wife. 

“* Again and again she has made my blood curdle,” Allan 
went on, ‘‘by the daring thing she does; she ignores the 

ibility of danger, and, while under excitement, seems 

incapable of feeling fatigue. She is so light, so small, so 
elastic, she sits her horse so perfectly, and there seems so 
complete an understanding between them, that no doubt 
danger is reduced to its minimum. Nevertheless, she trou- 
bles my day with fear, and my nights with dreams. Iride 
out with visions before my eyes of how she will be brought 
home; horrible visions—horrible—and with a complicated 
sort of horror perfectly imexplicable. I have a haunting 
presentiment that this is how it is all to end.” 

‘* How all what is to end?” 

He was standing, with his foot on my fender, looking into 
my fire. At my question he turned, regarding me with 
sul 


rise. 

Bow all what is to end? Surely you can’t but know 
what I mean—this life of torture.” 

I have never forgotten the expression of his eyes as he 
said the last words; but I can’t describe it; only the torture 
of which he spoke seemed to look out of them. 

Thad been sufficiently deceived by the improved surface of 
things, to feel a considerable shock from those words and 

that look ofhis. In my confusion, I Suppose, I forgot that it 

was a man, and a young man, to whom I talked, and that I 

was not, though I might have been, his grandmother. For 

I bluntly spoke out the. secret thought of my heart, saying: 

‘If only Elfie had a baby!” : : ; 

The grave astonishment with which Mr. Braithwait looked 
at me made matters worse by causing me to blush furiously, 
like the ridiculous old_person I was, I added, in apologetic 
explanatoriness, fumbling nervously with my handkerchief: 

“Tt would occupy her, and amuse her, and keep her out of 
mischief, you see.” 

““Doyou think Elfie so fit for the most sacred_and serious 
responsibilities of life that you should wish her to bea 

- mother?” 

I quailed before the RORCHES EXSY of thestern young man, 
and he added, ‘‘I thank daily that we have no child.” 

“But,” I said, trying to pluck up courage and to speak self- 
defensively, “it might change her. I have heard of moth- 
erhood working like a miracle in girls as frivolous as Elfie.” 

‘*T don’t know that Elfie is frivolous. I sometimes doubt 
it. More and more I feel that I know nothing whatever 
about her.” , 

Partly to change the subject, I then began to speak to him 
of Angela, to tell him what news of herself ‘and her sur- 
roundings had been contained in his friend Angela’s last 
letter. 

L always kept up a corr ndence with Angela, andI had 
formerly looked forward to having her to live with meas soon 
as Elfie should be ‘‘ safely married ;” but for the present I had 
a strong persuasion that she was better farther off. 

‘*Poor Angela!” said n; ‘‘I wish she would leave the 

\Esherbees: I don’t believe she is happy there; she did not 
seem so tome when I saw her there last autumn. Mrs. 

Esherbee is a hard and haughty woman, and seems jealous 

af the children’s affection for their governess. Poor Algela! 

Talways used to please myself by thinking that, when I 

married, my house might by Angela’s home till she married. 

Sometimes now I wonder if Elfie might not get good from 

her companionship.” ’ 

‘Par too dangerous an experiment. Don’t dream of try- 
ing it. Why, I myself refrain from having the comfort. and 
the happiness of Angela’s presence with me, because I don’t 
think 1t would be for the true good of any of us that Angela 
should be so near Braithwait—should see so much of you.” 


I had spoken rather excitedly ; and when he looked at me|I have tol 
with those solemn eyes of his, in grave inquiry, again 1| f 
reflected | should ride a horse belonging to Sir 


blushed furiously ; this time something of my blu 
itself on Allan’s dark, thin face. 

Thinking I had said too much, T hastened to make matters 
worse, saying, by way of explanation, ‘‘ Don’t misunderstand 


prudent, it might be dangerous, that you should be receiv- 
ing constantly the homage of such a woman as——” 

““No need to say more,’ Allan interrupted me. ‘‘Poor 
Angela! God bless her! Dear !” he added, softly, 
to himself; and there:had come a curiously tender glow into 
the gloom of his eyes which I often afterward remembered— 
a curiously tender glow into the gloom of his eyes, while a 
tender light, a something of yearning, spread over his face. 

At this moment the room door opened to admit Elfie. 

‘‘Mistress Braithwait, what a toilet!” I exclaimed, hold- 
ing up my hands in wonder and admiration as the radiant 
creature came in. 

Allan’s smile was dazzled and indulgent, as he said, put- 
ting his arm round her as he spoke—and this was the first and 
the only hint I heard from him that he found her expendi- 
ture extravagant: 

‘*Condering how tiny she is, Aunt Hammond, it does 
senha ig surprise me that it takes so much gold to cover 

er.’ 

‘* Allan says this color suits me, and I thought you should 
sorts something bright to look at this dreary afternoon,” said 

“ine. 

“Yes, I think that color suits her better, perhafs, than 
any other except, perhaps, blue or lilac, or, now I remember, 
green, cherry-color, amber; but best of all, white, I think, 
becomes her.” 

Elfie looked at her husband with slightly lifted baby-brows 
—the color she was wearing was deep peach-blossom pin¥ 
much trimmed with swan’s-down; she had never assumed 3 
crinoline, and always liked to have her dresses sweeping 
about her feet, which, nevertheless, she found opportunity 
to allow to be admired, as, indeed, it would have been a 
pity ha she not, so exquisitely pretty were they. 

‘*Don’t you see the charming compliment he pays you, 
Elfie? meaning to say that in any color you put on you 
abt 80 well that one fancies it is in that you look your 


“Oh, that is what he meant? Iam not, you know, much 
used to compliments—from my husband.” 

‘“Who would think,” continued Allan, laboriously striving 
to speak lightly, ‘‘that in this peach-blossom-clad fair one 
sees the heroine of the hunting-field? Can you fancy her ~ 
riding a whole day, enduring fatigue that quite knocks me 
up, flying over ditches and taking fences at which old hunts- 
men demur?” 

‘“ Why should I tire of riding more than a bird tires of fly- 
ing? Sir Granton Brakespear says——” 

ere Allan interposed with hash voice and rude abruptness, 
removing his arm from round Elfie. At the naming of this 
name his whole aspect had changed as if by magic. 

‘‘Miss Hammond will not care to hear you quote the 
words of that old reprobate any more than I te: iss Ham- 
mond knows, as: Ido, that Sir Granton Brakespear is——” 

‘He is an old darling!” cried-Elfie, one sparkle of anima- 
tion. ‘' With his white head and his white mustache, and 
his fiery dark eyes, and his fine manners, and his courtly 
Nore ee he is an old darling! I admire him immensely, 
Aunt Hammond; and he more than returns my admiration.” 

I frowned at Elfiein my wickedest fairy godmother fash- 
ion, but did not know what to say. Elfie went on in her 
airiest manner: 

‘Sir Granton cigeser 8 says that he has never seen any 
lady whose riding could compare with mine. And, Aunt 
Hammond, do you know he has a beautiful black horse, 
which he considers perfect? He has called it the Elfin King, 
and it is all black, except for just one white star on its fore- 
head; and this horse he wants me to persuade Allan to let 
me ride. He says that the horse being perfection, to see it 
ridden by perfection, and to perfection, would be a fine 
thing—a thing worth the whole county’s coming together to 
see.” 

Allan having had time partly to recover himself, tried to 
subdue the firmness of his manner to gentleness, as he said: 

‘ST eee Le hoped—we had done with this subject, Elfie. 

1 you every time you have touched upon it that 
nothing will ever win from me my fied that you 
: ; to. ranton Brakespear, 
and that if you should ever ride it without my permission, 
you would do what I could never forgive.” : 

‘*Oh, yes, I know you have told me so, but even you some- 


me; don’t think I mean more than I do; you must know | times alter; and there is my side of the question to be con- 
atitude Angela feels toward you—how | sidered as well as yours.” : 
She was bending over my stand of hyacinths in the win- 
with them, as she e. 

ir Granton what you said, he only laughed, 


with what warm 


natural it is that she should make a hero of you—think all 


do wise, and right, and grand. Now, seeing that, as yet, | dow, and playin 
yout i be} “ Whent told 


you are not quite happy in your marriage, it would not- 
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and answered that he could not pre ia an 
sistently denying me anything; and that he 
should ultimately succeed in getting you to retract so arbi- 
trary an edict. So you will have to retract it, you see, Allan, 


man ever per- 


because, as Sir Granton knows, I have set my heart on riding | 
his Elfin King; it would be very unpleasant for me—would | 


look asif you didn’t care for me—if [ were not allowed to do 


it. It would look asif I hadn’t the influence over you that | 


every young and pretty woman—and [am more than pretty, 
ou know—has a right to expect to have over her husband. 

shouldn’t like anyone to think that, Allan; of course I 
shouldn’t.” 

I felt sure now that Elfie was taking advantage of the 
protection of my presence to renew an old subject of dispute, 
and to make a fresh attempt, which she would hardly have 
dared mide had sha been alono with Allan, toget her own 
way. 
‘The something scoundrel!” exclaimed Allan, recognizing, 
of course, that part of what Elfic said wassaid by rote; after 
which exclamation he muttered to himself words that lam 
sure ought to have shocked me, had I distinguished them. 

Elfie meanwhile had broken off my finest hyacinth, which 
happened to match the color of her dress, and now came to 
the mirror to try tho effect of it twisted in her hair. As she 
thus occupied herself, she said, with an affectation of vain 
and foolish confidence, which the expression of her face, as I 
saw it in the mirror, contradicted: 

‘Allan is going to be a dear kind darling. “He means to 
let m> do what [have set my whole heart on doing: Iknow 
he dogs.” 

‘“Never!” thundered Allan. ‘‘God help me, I. would 
pice see you dead than riding that old scoundrel’s favor- 
ite!” 

Elfie dropped her flowor, my best hyacinth, of which I had 
been proud; it fell into the fender. It seemed to me, when 
I thought about it afterward, somewhat significant, that 
Allan, even in that excitement, moechanically—I don’t af all 
8upp03e he knew what he was doing—picked up the flower 
and laid it on the table. 

Elfie now subsided into a chair close tome; she had grown 
slightly pale; she looked up at Allan half in what seemed 
like childish dismay, half in outraged elfin majesty. He 
began to. walk stormily to and fro in the room; her gaze 
followed him. When he came toa pause close in front of 
her she shrank back, but it was to me he spoke. 

‘‘ Miss Hammond, try and make my wife understand how 
impossible it is that I should grant her request, and why it 
is so absolutzly impossible. Ten times, a) least, we have gone 
over this ground. Ten times, at least, | have thought I had 
mvie her understand. And yet, you hear how she speaks 
about it! Is it that she cannot or that she will not under- 
stand me? Is she inconceivably foolish, or incredibly 
obstinate? Tell her plainly, Miss Hammond, the sort of 
things Roope would say of any young and lovely woman 
who laid herself under o ligation to that oldman. And of 
Elfie, whom all the women envy, evil will be twice as quick- 
ly spoken, twice as readily believed, as of any other.” 

‘* But, Allan, Iam not wanting to be under any obligation 
to Sir Granton; he wants to see m> ride the Elfin King much 
more even than I want to rido it.” The way in which Allan 
had ended gave Elfie courage to speak. 

“Hes wants to see you ride to the devil much more even 
than you want to go there yourself!” was Allan's savagely 
contemptuous answer to her silly, plaintively spoken words; 
and then he left the room, and, walking up and down my 
gardon-paths, smoked one cigar after another, and tried to 
walk and to smoke off his irritation. 

Elfie sat looking blank and—not idiotic, that is too strong 
a word—but slightly daft. ‘How can any sensible person 
By himself in such a way about such a trifle?” were her 

rst words. 

I tried to do to the best of my power what was expected 
of me. I told Elfie in pretty plain terms what was likely to 
be believed of a woman whom Sir Granton Brakespear 
singled out for his attentions. I told her that he was a vile 
sham, with his outside of chivalry and courtliness for 
women, while inwardly he was a very devil toward them, 
secking whom he might devour. 

I told her that she might as well proclaim herself his mis- 
tress a3 to ride his horse, and that he had insulted both 
herself and her husband in proposing to her to do so. 


Fairly launched on my subject, I spoke with heat andjof that kin L 
ad ended, Mistress | Yes,” she concluded, ‘‘if Idied, if I were killed, he would 


emphasis, and at some length. “When I 
she had spoken just now to her husband: 


Elfie, putting her hands up to her temples, said, still more | marry Angela. 
plaintively that i Be z 


ad no doubt I) 


| 


| itself so harmless and innocent! 


| whether, 
| were to get killed in the hunting-field, as he seems to think I 


“Oh, dear, what a great to-do you and Allan make about 
such a simple thing! Sir Granton may not be quite a proper 
person, but he is very pleasant; and what possible harm can 
he do me when my husband is by my side? I sha’n’t say 
anything more about it just now, but T shall not give up the 
hope of getting Allan, some day when he is in a good 
humor, to consent to my riding the Elfin King. It does 
seem such a sad pity to make such a fuss about trifles, and 
not to let me do what I want so much to do, and what is in 
I don’t attach very much 
importance to what you have been saying, Aunt Hammond, 
because you always exaggerate when you get excited, and 


| you seem very excited about this.” Elfie, sighing, looked 
oc 


as serenely wise and superior as foolishness could look, 

“Tf I were your husband, Elfie, and had a temper no 
better than I have now, I could easily fancy I might one 
day be provoked into wringing that white throat of yours, 
or strangling you with a rope of your own hair, as one of 
your modern poets makes a lover strangle his lady.” 

‘Perhaps Allan will one day do something of the kind,” 
replied Elfie. ‘‘ His face sometimes looks just like the face 
of the executioner in the picture of the beheading of Lady 
Jane Grey. When we were having some tableaux at Braith- 
wait—a long time since—we chose that picture for one. It 
was soon after we came home, before Allan got so angry 
with poor Edgar, and he—I mean Edgar—had arranged it 
all. Of course Iwas Lady Jane, and Edgar, with a wig to 
make him look old, was the kind priest, or whatever he is, 
who is guiding Lady Jane’s hands to rest’ wpon the block, 
and Allan was to be the executioner. But I happened to 
look up at him, standing half behind me leaning on his axe, 
just before I put myself into position—they hadn’t bandaged 
my eyes for the rehearsal—and I took a panic. I jumped 
up, and [ wouldn't have that picture done. It was some- 
thing I saw in Allan’g face frightened me, yet he didn’t 
look angry.” 

‘Tt seems to me it would have been very poor taste to 
make a plaything of such a harrowing bit of pathos.” 

‘So Allan said. He was glad we gave it wp.” 

At this moment Hannah came in with the afternoon tea- 
tray. 

‘Tm glad to see the tea,’ said Elfie, ‘‘ for I've gota bad 
headache. My head feels as if you and Allan ‘been 
knocking it about. I should think Allan must have a head- 
ache, too. Hannah had better call him in to have some tea. 
Inever used to have headaches,” sighed Elfie; ‘ but now 
I'm always haying them.” 

In the course of that evening, while Elfie was playing 
bezique with me, Allan dropped off to sleep. |The news- 

aper he had been reading folded on his co his head 

eaned back against his chair, he seemed to sleep profoundly ; 
and in that alec his head so thrown back, he looked so 
ill, so death-like, that I called Elfie’s attention to it. 

** Asleep?” she questioned. ‘“‘Not very polite of him, is it, 
Aunt Hammond? But I don’t think he sleeps well at night.” 

*“Don’t you see how ill he’ looks, Elfie—how thin he has 
grown—how sallow and sunken his face is?” 

“He can’t be very strong, certainly,” she said; *‘ for when 
we have been riding, often, when I am not the least tired. 
he seems completely what he calls used up.” 


“He certainly is not strong, he certainly is not well. Any 
man who looks like that in his sleep must have something 
serious the matter with him.” 

“You speak to me asif it were my fault? Can T help it?" 

‘God only knows.” 

No more passed just then, but her eyes presently wandered 
back to his face. 

‘*Poor fellow!” she said, presently; ‘‘I know you think he 
is not he ‘PRY: Well, sometimes lately I have wondered 

or him, it might not bea fortunate accident if | 


shall be. Ihave wondered whether then, after a time, he 


| would marry Angela. _I have wondered whether, if he did, 


he would be happy.” 

‘He was quite free to have married her, had he chosen, 
when he chose you, Elfie.” 

‘* But then, because I am so lovely to look at, he believed 
me to be an angel. Now he knows what I am, he would not 
choose me again. Whata pity it seems,” she added, with 


| quite a thoughtful fold on her forehead, ‘‘ that for a mistake 


ople should have to suffer all their lives. 


But I'don’t want to die, I don’t want to be 
on’t want him to marry Angela.” 


kill 
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In this way Elfie touched the deepest mysteries of death 
and life, and love and sorrow! 

But something of softened thoughtfulness had overspread 
her face, and her voice had something in it different from its 
usual clear thinness of chirping intonation. After a moment, 
too, she stole softly to her husband’s side, and, one hand 
under his chin, one on the top of his head, kissed him on the 
mouth. He woke in wonder, and then she spoiled the 
pretty action, asking: . i 

‘“ Were you dreaming, Allan? And did you think it was 
Angela?” 

Why such a question should anger him she seemed unable 
to understand; and she showed herself pasrieved that he 
was not flattered by her kiss, and grateful for it. 

Oh, dear, oh, dear, how tired I was when they left me! 
how glad that they should go home! And yet I was half 
afraid to think of them as left alone together at home. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WHEN, some weeks after that evening, I got outagain, it 
was the crocus season; and the sunshine of a fine March day 
—such a day for warmth and stillness, and for persistency 
of sunshine, as seldom comes to us so early in the year— 
had set alight all the till now shaded and shielded lamps of 
erocus-fire with which the rich dark mould of my beds and 
borders was thickly bossed. 

How delicious it was to be out again! how grateful to old 
limbs is the warmth of the spring sun! I lifted my old face 
up to it, I stretched my old hands out into it; its good seemed 
to penetrate to the marrow of my bones! The tears came to 
my eyes as my heart thanked God that he suffered me once 
more to behold his fair yearly miracle of spring. 

Hannah said I was staying out too long and too late. As 
the declining sun lost something of his power, my crocuses 
began to fold protecting petals over, the golden glory of their 
hearts; the humming of the bees about them became drowsy 
and intermittent; [made up my mind that I must go in. 

I was taking my last turn, ap last loving sniffs of the 
violet, hyacynth, mezereon, and sweet-brier scented air, 

iving my last loving looks to my beds and borders, when 
Tiara wheels in the lane, and a few moments after, one of 
the Braithwait carriages was stopping at my gate. 

Hannah went to see what this meant, and returned, tell- 
ing me the carriage was empty, and bringing me a penciled 
note. 

Though Hannah urged me to go indoors, reminding me I 
should want my glasses, I tore the note open, and managed 
to make out its contents as I stood there in the sunshine. 
Its contents were no more than an imperative demand that 
I should go at once to Braithwait in the brougham sent for 
me. 

The suddenness of the summons, and the vague certainty 
of some sort of evil that seized me, turned me giddy and 
sick, which sufficiently proved to Hannah, at whose arm I 
was glad to clutch, that I was not fit to stir from home. Fit 
or unfit, I had, of course, as I made Hannah understand, 
no choice but to go. ; ; 

Hannah then begged to go with me, and it would have 
been a comfort to me to have taken her, but the only thing 
not absolutely trustworthy about Hannah was her tongue; 
and in my ignorance of what had happened, or was happen- 
ing, at Braithwait, I ponent it wiser to go alone, After I 
was in the carriage, I looked back at my beloved cottage 
and garden with a presentiment that it might be long before 
I saw them again. 

When I got near the house, I thought I saw Allan’s face 
at one of the library windows. en the hall-door was 
opened to me, Allan was standing in thelibrary door; but 
he drew back and shut himself in when he saw that Elfie’s 
maid was waiting forme. It was not my old friend Mark- 
ham, but the younger maid, Parker, whom Elfie generally 
preferred, who was there, and whoasked that I would go up 
stairs at once to her mistress. | 

“Ts your mistress ill?” I questioned. 

‘‘T don’t know, ma’am,” the girlanswered. This tome was 
a strange answer, andI noticed that Parker, whose arched 
black brows over timid brown eyes always gave her 


rather a scared look, looked more scared than usual. Her 
fright infected me. I had to ask for the help of her arm up 
the stairs. . 2 

I was taken first into Elfie’s dressing-room; but no one was 
there except one of the under house-maids, whom I knew, and 
who was kneeling on the floor, with a bucket of hot water 
beside her, rubbing away at the carpet with soap and flannel. 


This seemed to me very odd; and with that gladness to , 


catch at trifles, especially at important crises, of which 
Iam now often conscious, and which I suppose, is one of 
the signs of the weakened mind of old age, I stopped to ask 
what it meant. 

Molly, without answering me, looked appealingly at 
Parker, and I saw that Molly’s round red face had some- 
thing of that same scared Toke Parker spoke: 

‘*Please, Miss Hammond, ma’am, we don’t any of us know, 
unless it’s Mrs. Markham, what has happened, for the grooms 
hayen’t been home yet. But there’s seemingly been some bad 
accident. My mistress dropped her skirt here, and there 
was blood on it, and she won’t be satisfied as the blood is 
washed out. Six buckets of water has Mrs. Markham had 
to make Molly bring, and always rub, rubbing, and, to be- 
gin with, there was nothing there as anybody could see.” 
| ‘* What is all this chattering about?” asked Markham, ap- 
| pearing at this moment at the door of Elfie’s bedroom. ‘Oh, 
Miss Hammond, ma’am, I’m glad indeed to see you! Molly, 
you may go now; and, Parker, you get Miss Hammond some 
tea, there’s a good girl.” 

Markham led me into the bedroom where Elfie was, and be- 
| fore L had time to look at her Elfie had sprung upon my 
neck, as a chased and frightened wild thing might spring at 
any chance of safety, and was clinging to me. I tottered; 
had she not been so light a weight, we should both have 
fallen to.the ground. 

‘‘T']l wait in the dressing-room, in case you should want 
me,” said Markham, as she withdrew; ‘‘and you may know, 
ma’am, as it is only me as will be there,” she added, signifi- 
cantly. 

Elfie now released me, except for still clutching my hand. 
I sank into a chair, and she crouched down on the fioor be- 
side me. 

“What is it? what has happened?” I asked, when I got 
my breath enough to speak. 

She tightened her hold of my hand, but she did not 
answer me, 

Attentively considering her, I found her strangely altered, 
in a way difficult to explain, but she had the look of one 
whose flesh is still a-creep, whose hair is still astir after be- 
holding some horrible vision. 

She made my flesh creep, and my hair stir, when, by-and- 
bye, not having replied to any of my questions, she questioned 
in her turn: 

“Do you see blood still about me? Do you smell me of 
blood? have washed and washed, but it won’t wash off!” 
She visibly sickened with self-disgust as she spoke. I could 


see the curdling of her skin as if with cold, and her wide 
ey(# widened yet more in wild dismay. J 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, Elfie, talk sober sense, and tell me 
what has happened i 

‘*You don’t look at me as Allan does,” she went on, with- 
out paying any heed to my words—‘‘as if he wouldn’t touch 
me if he could help it, even with the tip of his boot. You 
don’t look at me like that;” she pressed closer and closer 
against my knees, watching my face as she did so. ‘But I 
forget, you don’t know what; he knows! Perhaps you will 
look at me as he does when you know what he knows?” 

‘Of what wickedness have you been guilty, Elfie?” 

‘Tt’s too horrible to speak of, but I’m seeing it ever since! 
As he died, he cursed me. Does that matter, if he was so 
wicked? Wherever I look I see blood, blood, and his eyes 
as he cursed me, and I can’t get the smell of blood out of my 
nostrils.” 

What could I think except that she was mad? 

Allan had written to me; I had seen Allan’s face at a win- 
dow, Allan himself at the library door. She would not 
speak of Allan as ‘‘so wicked;” her words could not concern 
Allan; otherwise, what thought could have occurred to me, 
but that Allan was dead, had died by hisown hand, cursing 
his wife as he died! 

There came a knock at the door. Elfie started up as if for 
flight. Isaid, “‘Comein,” and it was Allan who entered. 
Keeping her eyes on him, as in the fascination of fear, Elfie 
receded as he advanced, till she reached the farthest corner 
of the room; there she sank down in a little white heap up- 
on the ground. : 

Without recognizing his wife’s presence even by a look, 
Allan, saying: 

‘Excuse me if I hurry you, but I have no time to lose,” 
asked me to go with him at once to thelibrary. There was some 
sound from Elfie as Ileft the.room, but my hand was tightly 
held by Allan’s arm, and he hurried me forward. 
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‘“‘ Don’t lose sight of your mistress,” he said, as we passed 
Markham in the dressing-room. 

‘What has she told you?” he demanded, as soon as he had 
deposited me in a chair, after we had reached the library. 

“She has told me nothing.” 

** Absolutely nothing? You don’t mean, do you, that she 
has not spoken?” 

“A few wild words about blood. She seems, poor child, 
to have suffered some shock that has unsettled her mind.” 

*“May you be able to keep your pity for her, Miss Ham- 
mond! If she could feel, she would indeed need it.” 

““Be so good as to tell me whatever it is I have to hear 
simply, at once, in few words. But that I see you both, 
physically unharmed——” 

‘““God forgive me if I sin in saying, Would to God you 
saw us both dead—innocently dead, with honor saved.” 

I folded my hands, resigning myself with a half-savage 
sort of patience, to wait till his ravings should end: resolv- 
ing not to question any more, just to wait till he should 
choose to a ea resolution I kept about as long as it wasto 
be expected. 

“You say she said a few wild words of blood?” 


“Of blood, and of the eyes of some man who cursed her | 


as he died.” 

“Sir Granton Brakespear was the man.” 

““You killed him?’ I felt my old head begin to move 
tremulously, without any power to steady it. 

““No—she did.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


I HAVE been trying, but I find it quite impossible, with my 
old woman’s uncertain and halting memory, to disentangle 
what I learned this day, at this interview with Allan, of the 
event of the day, and of what had preceded and led up to 
it, from what I learned later and from different sources— 
from Elfie herself, from Sir Granton’s nieces, and from gos- 
sip of the neighborhood. 

y might, perhaps, with 


reat labor and pain, and at great 
length, be able to do it if 


wrote the narrative many times 


‘““what they said,” ‘‘ what the world said;” but who would 
care to read my different versions of the same miserable 
Sune Wishing to tell all there is to tell as briefly as may 
be, 


find it is no use to try to give the different bits of) 


knowledge in the order in which they came to me. ; 
Among other things that I came to know, either on that 


day or very shortly afterward, was this—that Sir Granton | 


Brakespear had, in the first instance, singled out Elfie for 
his objectionable assiduities from the wish to revenge on 
Elfie’s tcabouil Edgar Ramsay's supposed wrongs. 

Edgar Ramsay, with his sunny, somewhat effeminate sort 
of beauty, his taking ways and winning wiles, was the kind 
of young man to receive from older men of Sir Granton 
Brakespear’s t something of the protecting partisanshi 
and unlimited license they accord to pretty and hght-hearte 
women; while Allan’s blameless life, and the high-minded, 
high-handed austerity of his conduct (austerity which had 
not yet been toned down by that gracious tolerance which 
comes with the riper’ wisdom of a wider experience, and is 
needed to make righteousness not only not offensive but at- 
tractive), was a standing reproach and a thorn in the flesh 
of this hoary sinner. : 

Out of complaisance for Edgar and malice toward Allan, 
Sir Granton Brakespear had, I found, first begun his perse- 
cution of Elfie; but, no doubt, he was afterward to a great 
extent befooled by the fascination of Elfie’s seeming artless- 
ness and by her exceeding Lag 

Knowing, as Allan did, that if he openly quarrelled with 


Sir Granton, Elfie’s name would inevitably be dragged into | 
the quarrel, in a way that must be injurious to any woman’s | 


fair e, Allan had at last forbidden Elfie to hunt any more, 
as the only way of protecting her from the old wretch’s im- 
portunities. ‘Old wretch!” t 
man that? Why not? I think, sometimes, we some of us 
carry too far our obedience to the saw that forbids us to 
speak ill of the dead. That it was Allan himself who told 
me of his having forbidden Elfie to ride to hounds any more 
1 have this reason for remembering—that he added, with 


the concentrated bitterness of disgust in his tone with which | 


throughout he spoke of his wife: 
‘She yielded to my wish so readily that, had I not been a 


oct ata eceive me, planning treacherously to evade my 
eommand.” 


Ought I to have called a dead | 


| 


| 


|a Liberal. 
: 0 | should be a Liberal; when his 
over, putting separately “‘ what he said,” ‘‘ what she said,” | 


|Tory of the most. selfish, 


}as a liberator of his race, a r 


So he said, while from Elfie I learned later that’ she ‘had 
ielded to his command with real readiness, glad to have it 
aid upon her, because she had herself just begun to be both 


| offended and frightened at the growing assurance of Sir 


Granton’s manner; at the coarse boldness of his expressions 
of admiration; at the fiery glances he at every opportunity 
bent upon her; at the carelessness he showed as to who 


|heard his words and noted his glances; and, above all, at 


the insolence with which he had once or twice lately allowed. 
himself to treat her husband. Elfie ‘must have been far 
more of a fool than she was not to have come to some idea 
of what these things meant. She had, therefore, been glad to 
have Allan’s command laid before her. 

Seeing what followed, however, it would have been quite 
too much to expect that Allan should have believed in such 
reasons as those, which were the true reasons, of his wifé’s 
docility of acquiescence, even had she pleaded them. But I 
believed in them. 

Two days before this fatal day, Allan and Elfie had dined 
at one of the great houses (as humble I had from my youth 


|up been in the habit of calling them) of the neighborhood, 


where also dined Sir Granton Brakespear. The mistress of 
the house was a distant relation of Allan’s. I suspect it was 
from Allan that I heard what happened then. ‘At dinner he 
chanced to mention that the day bist one after he would have 
to be in York to attend a political meeting. This meeting 
was one (as everybody present knew) at which his friend, 


| Howard Howard, of Castle Howard, who had offered him- 


self as the Liberal representative of the county at the forth- 
coming election, was to meet the Liberal electors. 

Allan had no sooner alluded to this meeting than Sir 
Granton Brakespear had called out, in a blustering and 
meant-to-be offensive manner, that it was just like those low 
Radical fellows to fix upon the very day of the last,and 
what was to be the most brilliant, meet of the’ season for 
their cursed meeting. 

Now, I call myself a Tory, because in my youth all my 
friends were Tories; but I liked Allan all the better for being 
He was at the age when aman of his position 

etter qualities (his generosity 
for instance, and his power of sympathy with his fellow- 
men) were likely to make him a Liberal; but he was by no 
means a Radical, nor was his friend, Howard Howard: Sir 
Granton Brakespear, who had never at any time of his life, 
old or young, been anything a good man’should be, was a 
rasping, narrow-hearted, hot- 
headed, rabid fashion of Toryism. Difference of political 
opinion was hardly needed to add acrimony to the feeling 


_ between. these two, but doubtless it counted for one element 
| in Sir Granton’s hatred of Allan. _ 
In the same blustering and intentionally offensive manner ° 


Sir Granton had gone on to say that, whatever the nature of 
Allan’s engagements might be, he must not rob the field of 
its chief ornament, its bright, particular star; he must 
allow Mrs. Braithwait to ride. issaid so dictatorially as 
to sound like a command. 

To which Allan answered—no doubt with sufficient cold 


| haughtiness—that Mrs. Braithwait had given up hunting, at 


all events for this season. 

Sir Granton, on that, broke out again—this time im sneer- 
ing, contemptuous comment on the contradiction betwéen 
the national and domestic policy of a man who could set up 
esser of the wrong of hu- 
manity, and all that sort of humbug, and could be Tike 
of a home tyrant to lay an embargo on his lovely little 
wife’s gratifying what he, Sir Granton, who had the honor 
of being very much in her confidence, knew to be the desire 
of her heart. He finished up by saying: c 

“Mrs. Braithwait won't tell me with her own ates lips 
Ney she has given up hunting of her own choice. I know 

etter.” 

Allan’s rage had to be stifled; for it was just before the 
ladies left the table that this took place. 

‘Mrs. Braithwait has given up hunting; and whether she 
has done so at my wish only, or also at her own, can concern 
no one except herself and me; least of all can it be any con- 
cern of Sir Granton Brakespear’s;” this, doubtless, said in 
an exasperatingly lofty and contemptuous tone. 

The ladies began to look alarmed. The host was about to 
interfere, when the hostess gave the signal of retirement. 
At that moment, Allan declared, there passed between 


Elfie and Sir Granton glances of such significance as no 
fool, knowing her, I should also have known that she was’ i Ht 


man of honor would ‘suffer to pass between his wife and 
any other man. In this I am certain that Allan, blinded 
by anger, was entirely mistaken. There is no doubt the old 
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man had taken too much wine before he behaved in this 
way ; he was ordinarily scrupulous in observance of the out- 
ward forms of courtesy, and had not before been known to 
show himself thus openly a bully and blackguard; but even 
now it was more by tone than by words that he made his 
speech so stingingly offensive. 

No doubt he had taken too much wine; but he had also, so 
his nieces told me, been made furious by the change of Elfie’s 
manner toward him, its distance and it coldness, just when 
he though!|—the contemptible old fool and fop—that he had 
completed his conquest of her. 

Sir Granton Brakespear left the dining-room very \soon 
after the ladies. Allan followed him as soon as he could do 
so without making it evident that he didso. In the draw- 
ing-room_Allan had been immediately accosted by his rel- 
ative and hostess, who began to express her sorrow that he 
should have been annoyed in the manner he had been, at the 
same time assuring him that he need not be apprehensive of 
meeting Sir Granton at her house again, as he was there for 
the last time. Allan had listened impatiently, his eyes 
meanwhile searching the room for Elfie. A blaze of anger in 
those eyes presently made the eyes of his hostess turn in the 
same direction—toward a conservatory where stood Sir 
Granton and Elfie in apparently earnest talk, his head bowed 
almost low enough for his white mustache to touch her 
pearly shoulder. 

Saying, ‘‘Isee; I will not detain you”—I think I heard 
this from herself—his hostess put her hand upon his arm, so 
saying, and did for some instants still detain him, to advise 
him not to suffer himself to. be too seriously annoyed by the 
folly of a man old enough to be his wife’s grandfather. 
“‘ Nevertheless,” she added, ‘‘ we women who know Sir Gran- 
ton’s character—of which, no doubt, your childish and most 
lovely little wife is ignorant, don’t think it nice in a woman 
to let him papross her too closely; and that, perhaps, 
might be called too close.” 

O saying, she passed on, and presently, while Allan, strug- 
gling through a crowd, was making his way toward where 
e had seen his wife, suddenly Elfie’s hand was on his arm, 
gad she was looking up into his face, whispering, ‘‘ Take me 
ome. 
‘Twill send you home,” was his stern-toned answer. 


. “But there is something I must do before Ican go home my- 


self.” 

To which she had immediately replied, what he found 
afterward to be a lie—alie he would have been less ready 
to believe had he thought less ill of Elfie: 

Fpalkt you mean that, you want Sir Granton Brakespear to 
quarrel with him, he is gone.” 

Now Elfie told me—what again I feel that even if she told 
Allan, of which I am. doubtful, he could not have been ex- 

ted to believe, seeing what followed, and what had gone 
fore—told me that nothing passed between herself and 
Sir Granton in the cOnaoEvaieg that all the room might not 
have heard—most especially she assured me that not one 
word was spoken of hunting, or of the Elfin King or of Al- 
lan’s proposed ;and most conveniently timed absence. She 
told me she had wandered in there use all the ladies 
looked askance at her, and withdrew from her approach— 
that Sir Granton had joined her there against her wish, and 
had detained her there against her will, she seeking all the 
time to escape. 

Quite too much, I feel, to have expected Allan should 

believe, especially after he had heard, as he did hear, when 


. the thing that was tohappen had happened—that Sir Granton 


Brakespear had wagered heavily that night that Mrs. Braith- 
wait should ride, and should ride his Elfin King to the fa- 
mous meet on Thursday. 

Quite too much toexpect that Allan should absolve Elfie 
from premeditated disobedience and treachery, and believe 
that she yielded to the assault of sudden and complicated 
temptation. Guilty enough, Heaven knows, in doing that. 
Nevertheless this is what I, even then, was able to believe. 

Allan had spent great part of that day in seeking Sir Gran- 
ton Brakespear, who studiously ayoided him—not from cow- 
ardice, but from the wish to escape the chance of being put 
hors de combat till he had accomplished his purpose. 

Allan had for that day to content himself with writing to 
Sir Granton—a letter which promiaed him, in spite of his white 
hairs, a horsewhipping, if he ever again attempted to ap- 
proach or to address Mrs. Braithwait. 

As to Elfie: : 

‘The blind fool I was, not to suspect her!” poor Allan 
said. ‘‘ All that next day, which was only yesterday, though 


it seems half a lifetime ago, she was sosweet, so gentle, more 
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nearly tender than I have ever known her, I might have 
known she was plotting mischief. I will not say I had abso- 
lutely no suspicion of her, but I would not entertain any; I 
thrust it aside. It wastoo vile, too foul, too diabolical. 
And, overnight, last night, she ordered that the pony-car- 
riage should be ready early, telling me she would spend a 
good long day with you, saying, smiling up into my face— 
my God, that so fair a creature, and innocent to look upon, 
should be so infamous!—‘ And then, my poor husband, you 
will know your wisp of a wife is safe!’ She said this smilin 
up into my face, and said it with something more like wistf 
tenderness than I have ever seen in her before! Ah, she’s 
no ‘little fool,’ as you often almost fondly call her, but she 
is a little devil.” So had said Allan, her husband! 


CHAPTER XV. 


WELL, on the fatal morning—and it is strange to think 
that this ‘‘fatal morning” was the morning of that day 
whose sunshine lighted all the constellations of crocus-flame 
in my peaceful garden—almost as soon as Allan had fairly 
started on his drive to the station for York (I must be telling 
now what I heard from Elfie and from Sir Granton Brakes- 
pear’s nieces), while Elfie, before preparing for her visit to 
me, was lounging in the sunny bow-window of the break- 
fast-room, intoxicating herself with the perfume of her 
hyacinths—a perfume which, since then, always turns her 
faint—and feeling, as she owns, somewhat caged and cap- 
tured, by having on such an inspiriting morning nothing 
to look forward to but first a tame drive along the lanes 
and then a tedious day with an old woman—suddenly, as 
if by, enchantment, Sir Granton Brakespear, on his Elfin 
King, with two of his gay nieces, veils, curls, and feathers 
flying, skirts backward blown, merry-ringing talk and 
laughter, all vivid life and motion—just that for which Elfio 
herself was longing—dashed up the drive and rode straight 
up to her window. 

The women, I will not call them ladies—they were not at 
all events, what we called ladies when I was young—the}; 
were loud and bold, but not bad girls, gheorad Elfie with 
shrill exclamation and complaint, seeing her in white morn- 
ing-dress, all fine cambric and lace, and lilac ribbons, as they 
described it, instead of in her habit, as they had expected. 
They had been told that it was an arranged thing between 
Elfie and their uncle that they should fetch Elfie as soon as 
her husband was safely out of the way. They had entered 
into ‘‘ the fun of it.” 

It had been presented to them as a good joke, and they had 
so accepted it, for the fun’s sake, and to please an uncle from 
hs they were always receiving welcome and handsome 
gifts. 

To their clamor Elfie says she answered carelessly, asking 
why should she be ready, when she was not, as hey must 
known going to ride?, As she spoke, she says, her eyes 
were for that coneable form of temptation in which the 
devil pepented to her—the jet-black, superb, and splendid 
Elfin King; and she allowed herself to step out of the win- 
dow on to the gravel, to stroke with her jeweled white hand 
—which the action showed to such advantage (of this she 
confessed to having been quite conscious) the glossy black 
of the creature who for months past had haunted her 
dreams. 

_As she did this, Sir Granton dismounted and stood by her 
side; he laid his hand on her hand and spoke into her ear. | 
He spoke, his nieces said, at some length and with much em- 
pa. ae Pee henp now and again, by Elfie, whose cheeks 
had flushed and whose eyes flashed, as it seemed to them, with 
anger; and it seemed to them with real anger that sho 
clenched her pearly teeth as she listened, and hardly parted 
them when she spoke. 

It was only a few sentences, and toward the end of the 
talk, that the girls were able to overhear. 

From Elfie: ‘‘ If I do it, ll do it because I hate you; be- 
cause I hate you I'll do it, if I do it; and it shall be you who 
shall bitterly repent it hereafter.” 

That she spoke those words, Elfie remembers; but exactly 
what she meant by the last of them, when she spoke them, 
she has never been able to tell me. 

A. reckless, restless, ruthless devil of revolt—of revolt 
against all law, all authority, all restraint—seemed to wake 
within her: while, at the same time, she was conscious of 
burning hatred of the man who woke it, and of intense de- 
sire for revenge. 

She says she felt all hatred, and a keen delight in hating. 
She hated Allan at thatmoment, because he was noble; 
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herself, because she was vile; but, most of all, she hated the | 
man whose words she was letting taunt and sting and mad- | 
den her into the insurrection she could not think that Allan 
would ever forgive. 

To her the old wretch answered: 

*“Why do you do it, if you do it—but I know you don't | 
dare do it—I don’t care, for what comes after I don’t care. | 
‘Hereafter’ has to take care of itself with me. If you ride) 
to-day, and ride my Elfin King—but I know you don’t dare | 
do either?—what will may come after. You think your 
Blue Beard will kill me for tampering with his Fatima, Let | 
him try it! Anyway, no harm shall touch you, my beauty; | 
and you shall find how much better it is to be an old man’s 
darling than a young tyrant’s slave.” 

It was this, or something just like this, he said, Elfie is 
sure. And to this she answered: 

“T hate you, and I'll do it; Pll do it because I hate you; 
and my husband will kill you! Ride round to the stables 
and teil them to saddle Mayflower.” 

‘““Why have Mayflower out? My groom is waiting close 
by with my horse; why not have the Elfin King saddled 
with your saddle at once?” 

‘* Because I do not choose,” Elfie answered. ‘I do not 
choose to mount your horse while I am on my husband’s 
ground,’” 

“é So Vd 

** Also, I choose that when I mount the Elfin King, you 
shall ride Mayflower.” 

Sir Granton Brakespear had only to obey. Triumphant 
as he was, he was, nevertheless, perplexed by the disdainful, 
imperious, almost fierce manner of Elfie, and by the hearty 
good-will of her *‘ I hate you.” 

While they waited for Elfie, he said to his nieces: 

“What has the little witch got in her mind? Some mis- 
chief! She’s a piquante little lady at all events! By no means 
the fool young Edgar described her!” 

It was not till they had passed the Braithwait boundaries 
that Elfie would have the saddles changed. Then, when she 
was once mounted on the Elfin King, there began the supreme 
hour of the wicked elf nature in her. 

From the first (both Elfie said and his nieces said) the old 
man seemed ill at ease on Elfie’s hot-tempered and yet 
timid and very tender-mouthed mare. He declared it was 
like riding a bird rather than a horse; that there was noth- 
ing to pull against. Elfie could see plainly enough, that 
May-flower was ill-pleased and ill-suited with her bheavy- 
handed and fiery-tempered rider; and Elfie lost no chance of 
stimulating the ill-feeling between ridden and rider. 

Yes, Elfie’s wicked elf nature got completely the upper 
hand, and had its supreme hour that morning. She was 
realizing her long ambition; she was riding the glorious 
and the forbidden (doubtless here lay the charm) Elfin ast 
She felt, she said, all fire and flame. She looked, they said, 
like some beautiful fiend on a demon charger, whose dire 
delight might be to tempt men on to danger and to death. 

Realizing the long ambition of one part of her nature— | 
riding the Elfin King—she also had, by-and-bye, to realize 
what this ride would cost her other nature; and through the 
delirious madness of her intoxication sho became by-and- 
bye more and more conscious of something of dead-weight 
and pain—something that must, she supposed, be what peo- 

le call remorse and despair, when the thought of her 
usband crossed her. 

There was that, too, which at once stung the wretched girl 
- to’the quick, and stimulated her to madder madness, in the 
way she was received in the field. She was without her hus- 
band; she was with Sir Granton Brakespear; she was riding 
Sir Granton Brakespear’s horse. There were very few who 
doubted what this must mean in the past, or what it must 
promise for the future, 

So looks maliciously askance, from those who looked at 
her at all, among the women, greeted Elfie; looks maliciously 
askance, accompanied by a careful drawing off of those 
whom she Me with one exception—that exception a 
woman of whose existence her husband had forbidden her 
to seem aware, and who now made advances toward her of 
fellowship and friendship! And while the women, with this | 
one fatally significant exception, avoided her, the men (sav- 
ing the nobler and better among them, of whom some were | 
her husband’s friends—and these gave her stern or pitying | 
looks, or declined to recognize her), lost no opportunity of | 
gathering about her, and of showing her what like are the 


” 


words and ways of such men toward women when the veil 
of deference has been cropped. 
Most miserable Elfie! Of course, the more heavily was 
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pressed home upon her the interpretation by the outside 
world of what she had done, the wilder grew her reckless- 
ness of danger and her assumed gayety, as she courted 
rather than shunned death, 

Sir Granton Brakespear had grown fairly frightened, for 
himself, for his horse, and for her. Elfie knew it, and taunted 
him with it, and irritated his horse on which she rode, her 
horse on which he rode, in every conceivable fashion. 

The tender and timid but high-spirited May-flower had 
long been quivering all over with nervous excitement, half 
of anger, half of fear. Had not Elfie been more of a fiend 
than of a woman by this time, she must have had that pity 
for her favorite which she might fail to feel for the man who 
rode it. Butshe had no pity—her mirthless, mocking laugh- 
ter increased the blind rage of horse and man. It became 
a struggle between temper and temper, of rider and of 
ridden. 

Presently, at some almost impossible fence, refused by the 
rest of the field, insisted on by Elfie, came the final fatal tug 
of war. To kicking, rearing, plunging, shouting, scream- 
ing, cursing, succeeded silence, and after a few instants, 
stillness. . 

An imprecation had been shrieked at Elfie in the glare and 
the throes of a last agony. Then the cursing tongue was 
silent forever—the glaring eyes forever extinct. Horse and 
rider lay a confused mass, first of convulsive and then of 
motionless death, at which they told me Elfie sat and stared 


|—stared stupidly, as if not recognizing on what it was she 


looked. 

There was blood upon Elfie—there was blood upon her 
skirt—blood upon her ermine-trimmed tunic and white 
gloves—splashes of blood, too, upon her cheek; there was 
also blood upon her conscience. Sho knew, what in the 
furious excitement and mad confusion of the last moment 
had escaped the recognition of anyone else, that it was a 
blow ffom the horse she rode, his own Elfin King, that had 
shattered that white head as it had reached the ground. 

The noble creature seemed to know it too. It stood now 
perfectly still; and perfectly still, and staring straight down 
upon the horror on the ground, sat Elfie, from whose hands 
the reins had dropped. 

The silence and the stillness interposed between the mad 
confusion which was past, and the horrified stir and bustle 
which must come, probably lasted only a few moments; but 
it was during these moments that Allan all breathless with 
rage and hot haste, had ridden up. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


On reaching the station, Allan had found a telegram from 
York, which had not been sent on to Braithwait lest it 
should miss him, waiting for him—a telegram which told 
him of the postponement till the next day of the meeting he 
had been going to York to attend. He returned to Braith- 
wait immediately. 

When Markham met him with the news how and with 
whom his wife had ridden out; he had seemed, he said, to be 
hearing what he knew already. To Markham, she told me, 
he spoke no word, except to ask the one question, as he 
looked at his watch, ‘*‘ What time was it when she started?” 

Riding after them as soon as it had been possible to get 
upon a horse, his soul must have been a very hell of evil and 
violent passions within him He knew, he told me, what he 
meant to do; he had been openly outraged and insulted, and 
openly he meant to take the first part of his revenge. To pre- 
serve the honor of his good old name being now in his mor- 
bid imagination, impossible, there only remained to avenge 
it. Sir Granton Brakespear had been warned; old man as 
he was, heshould feel the lash of a hunting-whip about his 
shoulders. In the encounter that must come afterward, 
there would be no inequality. Sir Granton was known to 
be a good shot; known to have, in spite of his years and of 
his frequent excesses, asteady hand; not that Allan, as he 
owned, would then, in his first rage, have shunned an un- 
equal encounter in which the advantage should have been 
on his own side. Though he might not care to live, he cared 
still less to leave his enemy alive behind him. Not from 
cowardice, but simply to insure the death of that enemy, he 
would have preferred to shoot him without offering himself 
for his shot. Murder first, and afterward, if he wished to 
die, suicide would have been his choice. 

Old woman as I am, Christian woman as I hope I am. 
a it easy, putting myself in his place, to understand 
that! / 

After furious riding, in this hot haste of black and bitter 
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and deathly rage, he had come upon the ‘scene I have tried 
to indicate (Heaven knows how vividly and often it has 
been before my mind’s eye! although, thank God, my phys- 
ical eyes were spared the looking on it) just as the breathiess, 
appalled pause between the mad confusion that had been 
and the horrified bustle that would be. 

No doubt he experienced some tremendous revulsion of 
feeling, finding vengeance thus taken out of his hands; but 
what he experienced he has never been able to recall. No 
doubt, too, all his best instincts were shocked to see his wife 
sitting there, erect in her saddle, staring with dead-seeming 
face, with wide eyes and parted lips, at such a sight as most 
women, and not a few men, would hardly have borne to look 
upon for one moment. Sir Granton’s nieces arriving at the 
spot directly after Allan, screamed and fainted. But Elfie 
seemed as if, in blank bewilderment too dense to let even 
horror through, she would have sat there forever, had not 
Allan plucked her from her saddle, and half dragged, half 
te 8 her clear of the group encompassing that mass of 

eath. 

Elfie told me afterward that, on seeing her husband, she 
had been only conscious of the comfort of his presence; she 
had felt no fear of him, had had no sense of memory of her 
own sin and shame. And what he told me of her conduct 
confirmed this. 

He took her to a farm-house close by, from whence he sent 
for a carriage in which to get her home. He had, he said, 
to use force to free himself from her clinging hands when he 
gave her into the charge of the farmer’s wife. She did not 
seem to understand anything the woman said to her, and 
she only spoke once, to ask for water in which to wash. 
She was every now and then shaken by a strongly convul- 
sive shudder, as she looked, with ineffable disgust and loath- 
ing, pee the blood-stains on her clothes. 

ee <ed Allan what had passed between himself and his 
wife—in words—since. To which question Allan answered: 

‘* Absolutely nothing. In the carriage she tried to clin 
tome. When she found I would not have it, she crouche 
into her corner: she said to herself, ‘When all this blood is 
got rid of, perhaps he will let me touch him.’ But she did 
not speak to me, nor I to her. When we reached the house, 
Markham was watching for us; she said to. Markham, 
‘ There is blood about me,’ and went at once with Markham 
to her dressing-room. ” ; 

So said Allan. From Markham I learned how she seemed 
as if she would never be satisfied that she had washed and 
bathed enough, that she was free from the blood-stains, 
though she had caused herself to be fresh clothed from head 
to foot. 

“It is a clean soul she needs,” said Allan with gloomy 
fervor—‘‘a clean soul. The body is well enough. Was ever 
so outwardly fair a thing so inwardly false and so foul?” 

‘*T doubt, even now,” I ventured to answer to him, 
““whether the girl’s soul—supposing she has one—is not far 
cleaner than you can believe. With these wicked pranks 
and freaks her soul has had nothing to do. Elfie’s soul, I 
have sometimes fancied, is often not at home.” 

He did not deign to answer my words, but went on to tell 
me what it was he wanted of me. Just this: that I should 
give up my peaceful and . Ay life—the only life for which, 
at my age, I was the least fit—and should remain at Braith- 
wait to take ‘‘ entire charge” of Elfie! 

“Tf anyone has any influence for good over her, it is you,” 
he said. ‘If for any human being she has any glimmer of 
pure and wholesome human feeling, it is for you. With me 
she has just gone always from bad to worse.’ 

‘‘And you? What are you meaning to do?” I demanded, 
after some moments of suffering silence, during which, 
while I found it impossible to refuse poor Allan Braithwait’s 
request (I don’t think the possibility that I might, would, 
should, or could do so ever occurred to him), I realized 
something of what it would cost me to grant it, and felt it 
hard that at my age I should be robbed of my rest, and 
should have this girl, whom I had got ‘safely married,” 
thus thrust back upon me! 

“If What am I meaning todo? First and chiefly, to go 
away, to get away from Braithwait, from England, from 
I have ever seen and known.” 

“Po go away! lor how long?” 

‘* A question I am not able to answer.” 

Then I reminded him of my very considerable old age, of 
my lately weakened health, showing for how short a time, 
in all probability, could I be counted on to take any charge 
of his wife 


In turn, he showed me how impossible it was for him at 
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resent to think of anything but getting away, escaping 
rom under the same roof that covered her. ‘‘The tempta- 
tion is too great,” he finished by saying. 

‘* What temptation?” I sharply demanded. 

He answered that I must know that some things were 
better not put into words; but that I must know how he 
must be tempted to put such a woman as his wife past all 
power of harming him further, of turning and re-turning 
the knife in the wound, of heaping infamy upon infamy. 

After he had said that, there was a silence for some 
length—he busying himself with papers lying before him 
on the table at which he sat, I trying to steady my mind to 
something like a grasp of the situation. 

By-and-bye I asked him how his desertion of his. wife was 
to be accounted for in the neighborhood? To this he an- 
swered me, with great scorn, I should not find ‘‘ the neighbor- 
hood,” which had doubtless. formed its own well-grounded 
theory of the matter, would trouble me with questions; but 
that, even if it should, there could be no difficulty for me in 
replying that his physicians had ordered him a long sea-voy- 
age, on which he had embarked, leaving his wife in m 
care. ‘‘For the present,” he ended .by saying, ‘“‘that is 
enough. The future we may leave to explain itself!” 

‘“* But it is bitter irony,” I cried, getting suddenly excited 
to a kind of objectless revolt, ‘‘to talk of leaving Eifie in my 
care. What care can I take of her at my age, with my in- 
firmities? I feel myself growing feebler and more foolish, 
and my faculties more confused, and. my nerves less under 
my control, day by day. Itis I who ought to be cared for, 
at my age, and to have quiet comfort. How can I care for 
Elfie? Is there no one else to do it—no one?” 

‘“As you know, there is no one. I am sorry. I feel itis 
hard upon you. But what alternative have I? It is not safe 
for me to live with her—not safe.” 

Recalling words which had escaped him at the earlier part 
of this interview, I now said: 

“Tf I make this sacrifice, you will at least promise me 
that you will do yourself no violence—that you will wait 
God’s time for your own death?” 

He looked up at me with a curious expression I could not 
fathom. 

‘IT am not contemplating suicide,” he answered, slowly 
and reflectively. ‘‘In spite of the blackness that is all about 
me, there are times when I feel that I am young, and that I 
have hardly tried life; times when I have glimpses of how 
fair a thing, how good, how desirable life might be. Can’t 
you see, can’t you understand, that my temptation is not to 
put an end to my own existence, but to wipe off what I feel 
to be a foul blot upon it? It is from this temptation that I 
can only save myself by flight. It was not suicide to which 
Iago drove Othello, Miss Hammond.” 

As he ended, there was in the poor fellow’s eyes a depth of 
somber savagery which made me shudder. 

“Go, go!” I now cried, hurriedly. ‘‘ And God’s healing 
mercy on your madness go with you. For Christ’s sake, go, 
one at least one old woman will not weary in her praying 

or you.” : 

AL last, and shame upon me that this had not happened 
sooner, my selfish repining for lost comfort was shocked to 
silence. But asI tried fully to rouse myself to understand 
the danger about me, and the duty before me, I seemed to 
feel myself ageing, growing rapidly very, very old, and feebly 
childish. My head took to nodding and wagging against my 
will; I could not steady it. 

There was again some Jengin of silence. Allan appeared 
to be hunting fora particular paper among the confused 
many with which his writting-table was strewn. By-and- 
bye, when he had found it, he began, glancing at it occasion- 
ally as he spoke, to talk to me of business details and of 
money arrangements. _I let him go on some time, and then 
I told him Ihad no idea what it was all about—that my 
mind was much too tired to follow him. All I knew was that 
during his absence, Elfie would need little; that the less he 
left at Elfie’s disposal. the better ; that, indeed, it appeared to 
me, it might be a good plan to shut up Braithwait for the 
time of his absence, and to let Elfie live with me at my cot- 
tage, just as she had done before she was married—‘ safely 
married,” I added, idiotically, without intention. Ido not 
think he caught those last words; I hope he did not. 

“Té I could look forward to passing on my inheritance to a 
son, to any Braithwait, or even to any man who was any- 
thing of an honorable gentleman—any man who was not a 
sneak, a coward, a reprobate, a spendthrift, and my enemy 
—the economy of such an arrangement would e it ac- 
ceptable to me,” he said. ‘‘I have had losses,” he went on, 
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‘and her expenditure has been extravagant; for that I don’t | 
blame her, for I never tried to check it. But, as things are | 
—my heir-at-law being who he is—you know how fairly I| 
might say that ‘I hated all my labor which I had taken 
aaa the sun, because I shall leave it unto the man that} 
shall be after me.’ If I had no tie to life beyond the wish to | 
keep Edgar Ramsay out of his inheritance, I might in that 
wish find a sufficient tie. No, Miss Hammond, there is 
little danger that I shall give up my life while I can keep it. | 
And, now I think of it, let me charge you, as I shall charge 
my London men of business, whom I propose to see before I 
leave London, to be very slow and wary in giving any heed 
to rumors of my death, whether from-illness or by accident. 
Such rumors aré only too likely to be put about.” i 

I tried to speak of hope in some future, of the possibility | 
that different causes might work together to ameliorate the 
conditions of his life; that change for the better in his own 
health might make it easier for him to endure what might 
still remain to be endured; while some change for good in 
Elfie, brought about by the horror she had experienced, and 
the grief which I felt sure her husband’s absence would 
cause her, might immensely diminish the sum of what he | 
would have to endure. My words sounded to myself fool- 
ishly feebly and absurdly inadequate; but they served as | 
well as better words, for I do not think Allan even heard 
them. He was again occupied with his papers. When my 
voice ceased to make a sound, he looked up and said: ~ 

“Exactly. To Elfie you can explain my going away inany 
manner you may see fit. I sometimes wonder if I am not| 
entirely wrong and unreasonable, when I let myself blame | 
her and feel anger against her; as I should be wrong and un- 
reasonable if I let myself blame and feel anger against any 
other noxiously harmful thing. But toward those other | 
noxiously harmful things of which I am thinking we are not 
called upon to show such forbearance as shall leave them 
their power to harm, and leave us in their power to be 
harmed. There is the hurting difference. We may stamp | 
them out.” 

Again he made me shudder by the somber savagery of eye 
and voice. I not only knew that he would answer in the af- | 
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lated on the ironies of fate, and the incomprehensible’ dis- 
pensations of Providence, which made of so feeble an old 
woman something of a ball to be tossed to and fro between 
that terrible stern ‘‘ he,” from whom I had just parted, and 
this sinful ‘‘ she,” toward whom I was making my difficult 
way. 

When Markham presently, in her discreet voice, the very 
sound of which promised inviolable confidence, as did the 
whole aspect of her iron-gray, closely compressed person, 
asked two or three most discreet questions, I ould only 
groan out a request not to be spoken to. ' 

That Markham supposed her mistress to be mad was the 
idea that occurred to me when I found that she had turned 
the key of her bedroom door upon her before obeying the 
summons from Mr, Braithwait, though Parker was sitting 
at work in the dressing-room. 

She could not, anyway, think her dangerously mad, for 
she now dismissed Parker, and then let me go in alone, telling 
me at the same time that she would, with my permission, 
look at some linen that was to be packed for her master 
while I remained with her mistress. 

Elfie’s great room was indeed ‘“‘lighted up,” lighted au 


jour, what with blazing fire-light and many wax-lights. 


She had wished this, I found, complaining of the cold and 
the dark. In spite of this brilliant lighting up, or perhaps 


, because of it, [did not at first see Elfie; I thought the great 
| cage was empty and the bird escaped. But after a few mo- 


ments I found that a white heap on a couch in a far corner 
meant Elfie. The white heap was soundless and motionless. 
I had not come in quietly, for I had stumbled over a foot- 
stool, and had nearly fallen; and in recovering myself I had 
uttered a pretty sharp exclamation of pain, for I had a very 
on corn; nevertheless, there was no stir nor speech from 
Ul fie. 

As quickly as I could, with limbs that trembled under me, 
I made my way to her couch. Because I could not stand or 
stoop I went down on my stiff old knees beside it, to bring 
ace close to hers. I could not detect the flicker of an 
eyelash, the slightest sighing breath, or any faintest indica- 
tion of life. But for the absence of any of the rigidity of 


firmative when I asked him if he meant toleave his homeand | death, she might, for the pale and perfect stillness in which 
his country without seeing his wife again, but I wished him she lay—in the prettiest attitude, and one of complete aban- 
todoso. Yet, when having done so, he added, hesitatingly:|donment, the head thrown back upon the blued-veined, in- 


“‘ Unless I could look upon her for one moment in her sleep. 
In her sleep I have seen tae look I don’t know whether most 
child or angel.” When he said this, and saying it, his 
face softened, and his voice took a tone of curious yearn-| 
ing and of tenderness, I was fool enough to feel my old 
heart stirred with hope. Yet had Othello no tenderness for 
Desdemona as he killed her? I had been well read in Shaks- | 
pere once, and Allan himself had but just brought these 
characters tomy mind. But almost immediately the somber 
savagery returned to his face, and soon, as if he had for- 


‘gotten my presence, he was absorbed in his work among his gently as I could, reco 
‘ | which she lay, any rou 


apers. 3 
= By an involuntary Spar I presently recalled myself to his 
consciousness. Then he looked up and said: : 

‘“You should get some rest; you are very tired. I will 
ring, and tell them to send Marinas.” As he spoke, he rose 
and rang. 

ot Aad tins I to take my final leave of you now, Allan 
Braithwait?” I questioned. 

“No; oh, no; I have many hours’ work before me. At 
earliest, it can be only the mi are train by which T can get 
off; probably it will not be till the two o'clock morning 
mail.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


My rogress along passages and up stairs, leaning on 
Maticlians ss arm—to *; best pe Allan had commended me— 
was very slow. I was cold andsick at heart, and my limbs 
felt leaden-weighted. 

“She wants you, ma’am,” said Markham; ‘she’s been 
alone almost ever since you left her. She won’t suffer me 
nor Parker in the room, except just while we lighted it up; 
but she wants you, ma’am. e said as you was to be 
brought up to her directly as you left master. 7, 

Markham used an under-tone full of ap he 

I found myself speculating, as I listened to this, what sort 
of change in Markham’s feelings toward Elfie—whether in 
the direction of pity or of contemptuous condemnation—had 
caused so scrupulously proper _a person to substitute that 
“she” for ‘‘my mistress, Mrs. Braithwait.” 


Talso, in those few moments of tedious pilgrimage, specu- 


ner side of the white, uplifted arm, the other hand upon her 
breast—have been already one hour dead. 

That she was dead, in spite of the soft ease of attitude, 
suggested itself to me. 

Somehow the brilliant lighting of the room seemed to me 
to make this trance-like stillness of Elfie’s the more unnat- 
ural and ghastly. 

I lifted Elfie’s hand from off her breast, untied the ribbons 
fastening her loose pesnpes, and tore open the muslins, and 
the laces, and fine cambric underneath; but I did this as 


x that if this was a trance in 
awakening would have its danger. 
As gently as I could I laid my hand above her heart—how 
shrunken, brown, and claw-like it looked, lying there! At 
first I thought there was no movement, but by-and-bye as- 
sured myself of a very faint and weak, but regular pulsa- 
tion. This was sleep, then—deep and death-like, but still 
sleep, and not death itself. 

Lifting up my head when I had satisfied myself of this, in 
one of the room’s many mirrors I saw reflected the group we 
made; my ghoul-like (so it seemed by contrast) ugliness: 
gloating over Elfie’s prostrate, milk-white, spotless beauty. 

‘‘Good heavens!” I thought, ‘‘could even an an hus- 
band look upon her now and believe that she was foul of 
heart? Heartless she may be, but not foul of heart. Soul- 
less, but not with a polluted soul.” 

Having as well as I could restored the disorder I had made 
in her dainty ie ee I resolved that, if I could manage 
it, her husband should look upon her thus and now. 

The outer room was empty and I did not wish to ring a 
bell, not knowing by whom it might be answered; so again 
I made my difficult and painful pilgrimage through the 

eat house. I had no hesitation in leaving Elfie, confident 
that she would not awake. 

‘You said that you would like to look at her 
might be when she slept; she sleeps now,” was all 
Allan. 

‘She can sleep!” was all his comment; but herose at once 
and led me back. 

I made him go in alone. 

While I waited in the outer room I prayed the foolish 
prayer that she might wake—might wake to thw her arms 


ain if it 
said to 
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about his neck, and by some words of penitence succeed in 
de ag the heart which her passive and most innocent- 
looking loveliness must already have softened. 

‘*The gods help those who help themselves.” I tried. to 
help on the fulfillment of my prayer; forgetting what might 
be the danger of such a course for Elfie, I brushed some 
toilet ornaments off a table. Falling to the ground, they 
broke, and made a considerable crash. 

I listened, but there was no sound from the inner room. 

Thank God, my foolish prayer was not granted according 
to its foolishness; though, at His fit season, He granted the 
spirit of it in His better way. 

The time till Allan came out seemed to me long; but 
whether it was nearer five minutes or fifty, I have no means 
of knowing. 

When he came out I avoided looking into his face. 

‘“You are sure that is sleep,” he questioned, as he closed 
the door upon the room in which she lay; and there was a 
strange, an eager vibration in his voice. 

“Tt looks like death. When there was that crash in here, 
she never so much as flickered an eyelash. It looks like 
death. Are you sure it is only sleep?” 

“*T could feel her heart beat. It is not, therefore, death,” 
I answered. ° 

After a nause, ‘‘ Let her sleep on,” was all that came from 
him; and his voice was not the voice that had just spoken, 
but one that sounded deaf and muffled. 

‘*Youmay be certain I shall not wake her,” I assured him. 

He kept his face turned from me; he had taken up and 
made show of attentively examining some pretty trifle from 
the dressing-table. 

Evidently he did not wish me to see his face; but toa 
keener ear and quicker intelligence than mine that change of 
voice might have been as significant as any expression of 
face. But I—I did not dare even to try to understand it! 

Presently he dropped the thing on which his eyes had 
been fixed; dropped it suddenly, as if it burned. his fingers, 
only noticing, as I, too, only then noticed what it was— 
a snake of massive gold Elfie wore around her throat. 

He looked at his watch then, and then turned toward 


me. 

‘It is later than I mangoes? he said; ‘‘hoping you may 
now soon get to rest, I will bid you good-bye now, not to 
disturb youagain. You shall hear from me very soon, noth- 
ing unforeseen happening. When I am away from here I 
shall be more master of myself.” 

I tried to mutter some blessing upon him, some prayer for 
him, but I broke down. 

He took both my hands in his. He kissed them, and he 
kissed my cheek. 

“Believe me, Iam not, as I seem, insensible of the sacri- 
fice you are making forme. Godonly can reward you. He 
will, in the consciousness that you have prevented the 
heaping up of crime upon crime, madness upon madness, 
misery upon misery!” 

Directly he released my hands, I was busy with my hand- 
kerchief; when I looked up he was gone, and there stood 
Markham waiting to take me to my own rooms. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


““Not the rooms you had before this, Miss Hammond, 
ma’am,” said kham, guiding me in a different direction 
from that I had been about to take. ‘‘ Your own rooms, as 
was meant to be a pleasant surprise to you, wasn’t quite 
ready then. It’s not much as you'll care about pleasantness 
and surprises to-night, I know, ma’am,” she added, as she 
led me into a very paradise (an old woman’s paradise, re- 
member) of elegant and luxurious comfortableness. 

I just dropped into a large, low chair by the fireside, and 
sobbed. When an old woman once takes to crying, it’s not 
easy for her to leave off. 

“Mrs. Hannah will be here soon, ma'am,” Markham told 
me, soothingly. “‘Mr. Braithwait has sent for her. He 
says my hands will be full in looking after my mistress, and 
that you'll be the better for having your own woman about 

ou 


*‘T could not control my sobbing. I pulled off my bonnet, 
worn until now, and dashed it on to the ground. (My best 
bonnet, usually treated with respect. Of course, Markham 
immediately picked it up.) I threw my handkerchief over 
my head, to sob behind it unrestrainedly, as the cottage 
women do behind their aprons. Why—I had often wondered 
—whether to give the sacredness of secrecy to their sorrow, 


or to hide what they might think the unseemly working of 
convulsed features. 

‘* There’s nothing you can do for me. Look to your mis- 
tress,” I’ managed to say to Markham, who, on that hint, 
left me. 

I must have sobbed myself to sleep; for the next thing I 
remember was waking at some noise in the room to a con- 
fused sense of danger and disaster, snatching the hand- 
kerchief off my face to see Hannah replenishing the fire, and 
to find by the clock upon the mantel-shelf that it was past 
midnight. 

‘‘In my opinion it don’t do nobody much good to sleep 
out of their beds,” observed Hannah, answering my be- 
wildered look; ‘‘but Mr. Braithwait, as is master here, 
present or absent, as I suppose, said so particular not to 
wake you, that I’ve not a done so.” 

Hannah's broad, familiar face, in the unfamiliar room, 
at first rather added to than diminished my bewilderment. 
I remained some time apparently wide awake, but with m 
inner senses till asleep. Then, by degrees, things came babe 
to me. 

‘Is Mr. Braithwait gone?” was my first question. 

‘*But now, ma’am. I heard the carriage drive off just 
before I began to do up the fire. It’s the two o’clock mail 
from York to London as he’s going by, seemingly.” 

‘And Mrs. Braithwait, Hannah? What have you heard 
of her?” 

‘‘More than enough, ma’am, you may be sure,” was Han- 
nah’s answer. 

‘Did she wake before her husband left?” 

‘No; she sleeps as if she never meant to wake again. 
They’ve undressed her as if she'd been a doll—Mrs. Mark- 
ham has, and Parker—and took her up, and laid her in her 
bed, and she never give no sign. But now, Miss Hammond, 
ma’am, would it be making too bold in me for me to ask 
what is it as has happened? For there’s foolish talk below, 
ma’am, and there’s disrespectful-speaking persons; and if 
there was oneas knew thetruth to tell it them, why, ma’am, 
a word in season, how good it is.” 

‘‘ What is it the disrespectful-speaking persons are saying, 
Hannah?” 

‘‘Tt’s in my duty'to tell you if you ask, Miss Hammond, 
ma'am; otherwise, you being, like myself, a maiden lady, 
not, of course, that I’m a lady, but——” 

‘“Too many words, Hannah; speak quick and plain.” 

““The plainness you must. forgive, then, ma’am, as being 
your own orders. They say, then, ma’am, that Mrs. Braith- 
wait she was going to run away from Master Allan—Mr. 
Braithwait, I should say; that he somehow found it out and 
brought her home; that he’s sworn a great oath never to see 
her or to speak to her no more; and that he’s gone away to 
destroy hisself. They say all this, and there’s worse than 
this they say.” 

‘‘ Tell them. Miss Hammond sends them her compliments, 
and that what she say is, that they’re fools and liars!” I ex- 
claimed, in a sudden Habeups 5 

““Not much use, ma’am, if I may say so, to tell them that 
pnd nothing more. I don’t think as that would pacify 
them.” 

‘“Nor would it satisfy your curiosity, my good Hannah. 
You can tell them, then, that Mrs. Braithwait has offended 
her husband by doing what was thoughtless, foolish, wrong 
—by riding out when he had forbidden her to ride, and in 
company he did not think fit for her; that their master, in 
his anger, has hastened the journey his doctors had (as they 
know) ordered him to take; that he is going a long sea- 
voyage, and may remain many months abroad. You can 
tell them, too, that their mistress is ill, from grief at her 
disobedience and its consequences, and also from the fright 
of having seen that old man, Sir Granton Brakespear, killed, 
close at her side, and in a very shocking manner. You can 
tell them that.” 

Then, partly to hinder her from asking more questions, I 
began to bemoan myself to Hannah, crying how tired I 
was, and how bad was my head. On which I had to yield 
to her command that I should get at once between sheets 
(as she expressed it), and afterward should take something 
of the supper she would fetch me. 
o’clock, it’s true,” she said, ‘‘ but I make no doubt they’re 
all up still, a gossiping.” 

That she herself was not among the gossipers gave bitter- 
ness to the tone in which she spoke of them. 

I sent for the last news of Elfie before I would allow myself 
to be either coaxed or tempted into that downy nest, for 
which my worn and Eee i 


“Tt’s far on to one © 


frame was longing. In Elfie’s’ 


So 
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state there was no change. 
been to see her; by whom sent no one seemed to know. He 
had ordered them to do nothing, just to let her sleep on, and 
had said he hoped to see me when he should come in the 
morning. 

The waking of that next morning was not an enviable 
sensation! I had upon me such a woful weight of weary | 
consciousness of painful and difficult work, for which my 
feeble powers were all unfit, awaiting me. Still I thanked | 
God to find myself more capable than I had the night before | 
expected ever to feel again. 

t was pretty late in the morning, and through one of the 
windows which Hannah had set open there streamed in a 
very flood of sunshine and sweetness and of song. The first | 
waves of the full spring-tide were pouring over wood and | 
dale, rock and stream, lawn and bed and border of the 
Braithwait park and shrubberies and gardens. 

As I lay thinking of how the poor young master of these 
fair lands was driven forth from this Eden by the lovely 
creature I had bred up to be his scourge, I could have wept | 
my heart out for the pity of it, but that my old heart felt 
too hot and dry for tears. I tried, instead, to lift it up in 
supplication; and then I was just saying to myself, ‘‘ You 
must rest no longer,” was just getting into my slippers and | 
my dressing-gown, to go and see after Elfie, when Hannah, 
entering with my breakfast-tray, ordered me back to bed. 

Mrs. Braithwait’s condition was unchanged, she told me; 
she still slept on, Dr. Carruthers, who had already been, 
still said nothing was to be done, except to take moderate 
pains and not to wake her; he had left his kind regards and 
compliments for me, and his promise to call again later in 
the day. 

I wibtiod at least to go and look at Elfie, but Hannah de- 
creed that I should not leave my room till I had breakfasted. 
These old servants get dreadfully tyrannical. In this world | 
a price has to be paid for everything worth having; and of 
such faithful service as Hannah’s, such tyranny as Han- 
nah’s is usually the price. | , 

Many times that day, that night, and the following morn- | 
ing, I looked at Elfie, sometimes for an hour together, watch- | 
ing beside her. The doctor, after several visits, left word 
that he was to be sent for directly she woke or gave signs of | 
waking, or if there seemed to be any change either in her 
look or in the manner of her breathing. Still she slept on. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


AFTER sleeping two nights, the whole of the day between 
those nights, and on toward the close of the second day, so 
that eight-and-forty hours had passed since she fell asleep, 
Elfie suddenly opened her eyes while I was sitting by her. 
She looked at me; Ilooked at her. It was some time before 
a word was spoken.. The room was for the moment very 
light; for the sun, just before setting, had burst from be- 
hind acloud, and shone in on thesouth-western side of alarge, 
projecting window. Not wishing to speak first, I had time 
to begin to recognize a change in Elfie, a withdrawal of 
brightness. She had always been such a radiant creature— 
the radiance was gone. Her skin, her hair, her eyes, all 
seemed to have lost their luster. It was as if some inward 
light had become extinct. Was the elfish gleam and glamor 
forever gone? Isay advisedly, I had time to begin to re- 
cognize this change, but only to begin. ; 

“T want Allan,” were Elfie’s first words. Her voice, too, 
was changed. It was such a joyless, toneless voice as is used 
by a very sick and sullen child. ; i 

When she had said for the third time, with no change of 
tone, and never taking her eyes from my face, ‘‘T want 
Allan,” I answered her, keenly watching how she bore the 
words: 

«You will have to live on with that want, Elfie, or to die 
of it.” 

“J want Allan,” said, with slightly more emphasis. 

‘He has gone, Elfie; he has left you. He went away the 
night before last while you were asleep. He is not coming 
back again. 

It was something of a wail now with which she spoke 
these same words, ‘‘I want Allan”—the wail of a sick, 
spoiled, sulky child. 


The old family physician had! seein the whitest petal of an old-fashioned white rose. I 


mean such white roses as seem to have a potential blush 
within their whiteness (indeed, ‘‘the maiden’s blush” was 
in my young days, the name given to those roses of which 
am thinking), a potential blush within their whiteness, but 
nothing of that tinge of greenish gold, or of saffron-yellow, 
or of salmon-pink, to be found in so many modern varieties 
of white roses. 

That wasits normal ground color, but on Elfie’s face 
would come and go at slightest cause, almost always, how- 


lever physical cause, every possible gradation of that clear, 


flame-tinted red, the rose ot rose, of such red roses as have 
in their rich red no bluish lights or violet shadows. 

To-day, Elfie’s face was of an unvarying, opaque dead 
white. Her eyes, under which were bruise-like, dark mark- 
ings, had that curious look of blank absence of outward in- 


'telligence, together with intense inward concentration, 


something of which is to be seen in a cat about to spring up- 
on her prey. 

But it was, I think, her mouth which had changed the 
most, and her mouth had always been her most characteristic 
feature—characteristic in its want of character (if it is not 
too paradoxical an abuse of language so to speak)—employ- 
ing the word character to mean written signs of conscience, 
principal, rectitude. I never knew a mouth so pretty with 
all physical prettiness, and so completely without spiritual 
beauty as Elfie’s had been; so mobile and so various, and 
yet never, by any chance, expressing anything better than 
easy good. humor, mischievous mirth, enjoyment of life, 
sense of pleasantness, and love ofluxury. Now its physi 
prettiness was gone. It seemed drawn and pinched and 
parched, as I have so often seen the mouths of sick children, 
serving only as indexes of the physical derangement and 
suffering. 

AsI bent over Elfie, thus studying her face ipa ep ie 5 
the mouth began to quiver, and the eyes’ to fill; suddenly 
she threw her arms about my neck and drew me down beside 
her, cheek to cheek, 

‘**T want Allan,” was said once again; and then she began 
to ery, a low, plaintive wailing, most melancholy crying, 
as of a lost child. She cried and she cried; and sometimes I 
cried with her, and sometimes I was quiet, because I could 
ory no more. She cried and she cried, till the clinging arms 
relaxed their hold on me; and I, releasing myself, and bring- 
ing a light by which to look at her, found she was again 
asleep. 

She had of course touched no food since the breakfast-time 
of that fatal morning. 

When I spoke of this to Dr. Carruthers, for whom I had 
sent, and told him of what had been Elfie’s only and often- 
repeated words while awake, and told him of my fearsabout 
her—her state seeming to me like that of a person fallen into 
imbecile melancholy—he treated her long fast as a thing of 
no consequence; for the rest, he only lifted his bushy black 
brows, saying, ‘‘Time will show. In these cases itis always 
difficult to decide how much is cannot, how much will not.” 
And then, turning his back ye it his patient, whom alto- 
gether he seemed to think of little or no consequence, he 
entered into a long and interested talk about Allan Braith- 
wait. 

As he left, he said that probably Elfie might fast a week 
with perfect impunity. He advised that she should not. 
be asked to take food, but that some simple matter, a glass 
of milk, a cup of broth, a’plate of bread-and-butter, or of 
biscuits, should be left in her sight, and in her easy reach, at 
times when she might believe herself to be alone. 


CHAPTER. XX. 


For another day and night things remained much the 
same. 

Sometimes Elfie would, for a short while, be open-eyed, 
but even then her mind seemed to be asleep; she did not 
speak, nor stir, nor touch, nor taste the food and drink 
always set within her easy reach. 

On the evening of the third day—it was Sunday, and I had, 
so sure was I that I should not want anything, let both 
Markham and Parker go to the evening service ata rather 
distant village church—at Braithwait church there was no 


To all I said she answered only by those words, repeated 
in almost all varieties of intonation. 

Had she become an idiot? I wondered. 

I drew up some blinds that had been drawn down, letting 
all the light I could into the room, and I studied her face. 

The normal ground color of Elfie’s flesh was the white you 


evening service—while Hannah had my leave for an hour’s 
gossip with an old crony at one of the lodges. 
I was sitting, where Elfie could not see me, by one of the 


windows inher room. I had been reading, and had notlong © 


laid down my Bible—at first to listen for a moment to the: 
Rusmoor bells, 
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Something in their irregular sweet music ringing through 
the spring sunset, and athwart. the contented cawing of 
homeward circling rooks; something, after they had ended 
and the sunset had faded, in the clear piping of black- 
bird, and glorious song-gushes of the thrush, somehow caused 
to sweep through me, wave upon wave, such a flood of con- 
fused memories of youth, and hope, and love, of how it used 
to feel in the springs of long ago, when the bells’ music, and 
the birds’ songs, and the mellow sunsets, and the ‘‘ colored 
twilights,” and the moon-births, and the scents of flowers, 
all seemed merely as so many voices to one’s own delicious 
consciousness of being young and fair, with all the splendid 
Capa of life and all its enchanting mysteries lying 

dden, only lightly folded, close at hand. 

Such a flood of such memories as, I say, swept through me, 
with so strong a sweep as for the moment to carry me away 
beyond recognition of present time and place, till some 
movemont of Elfie’s, followed an instant after by a long and 
heavy sigh, aroused me. 

ILhad not been able to look at Elfie’s state with the indif- 
ference shown by Dr. Carruthers. To me it did not seem 
impossible that she might soon sigh out her last breath. My 
heart beat violently as I hastily rose up to go to her. 

Elfie had lifted herself to a sitting position, and was look- 
ing about her: her face, like a white flower, absorbed the twi- 


- light, which sufficed to show that it was wan and drawn. 


“Tam disappointed,” she breathed out in a sighing whis- 
per which I could just catch. 

“At what are you disappointed?” I asked her, trying to 
speak very softly. 

She stared at me blankly a good long time. 

“Tam hungry,” she then said. ‘‘I thought I was dead; 
but I’m not, and I’m hungry.” 

That was all she would say. I poured outa cup of milk 
and gave it to her. 

She only sipped a little, and set itdown. Again she looked 
about her with a forlorn air of discontent, as if seeking what 
she did not find. Was there any thought of her husband in 
this, [wondered? Then she began to cry, a faint whimper- 
ing sort of crying, as of a. disappointed, dissatisfied child. 
But she did not cry long. Probably she had not strength 
enough for much crying. When she had left off, Isaid, ten- 
tatively, wanting to test how far she could understand what 
was said to her: 

‘You should be thankful to find yourself alive, Elfie! 
You are not fit to die, poor child; you need to learn to live.” 

For all answer she dropped her Bo back among her pil- 
lows, sighed out: 

“Tam so tired!” and slept again. 

Next day she allowed herself to be moved out of bed and 
dressed. She took bite or sup of whatever food was brought 
her, without any heed given, even by a look, to what that 
food might be, though her former wont was to be very deli- 
cately dainty. 

Two days after she was down stairs, then soon outdoors, 
looking as if the wind might blow her away, and the sun- 
shine pierce through her; but not, as yet, seeming to ail any- 
thing physically, not even to be very povece ty. weak. She 
hardly ever spoke. A wondering widening of her eyes, and 
a startled twitching of their brows was almost always her 
only answer to any question asked her. The few words she 
did say were childish in the extreme, but with a childishness 
quite different from that she had sometimes affected for- 
merly ; this was real, simple, serious, sincere; that had been 
at once elfish and coquettish—a mirthful, mischievous 
mockery. ‘ 


Time went on and no letter from Allan and no tidings of 
him, direct, or indirect, reached me. Of course this silence 
made me increasingly anxious; for I was certain that when 
he left me he had meant that I should hear from him very 


soon, 

I wrote to my good old friend, Mr. Brock, senior partner 
of the firm of Brock & Greenstreet, by whom all Braith- 
wait law business was always transacted. I got a kind let- 
bo by return of post, but one that could give me no satisfac- 

10n. 

Quite late in the afternoon of the day but one followin 
that on which I had last seen him, Mr. Braithwait had call 
at their office, Mr, Brock told me. 

It had been a brief call, Mr. Braithwait stating that he had 
but just arrived in town; that he had, by letter, taken his 
Prune on board the North Star, and must join the vessel 


iately. 
y, 1 wondered, on reading this, had he only quite late 


that afternoon, but just arrived in town? He should have 
been in town before midday upon the previous day. Where 
upon the road could he have so long delayed?—I wondered 
not so very long afterward, that I had wondered that I had 
not, without any wondering, known. 

Mr. Braithwait, Mr. Brock said, looked ill, hurried, hag- 
gard, anxious, and had owned to feeling ill, and ill ina 
manner which especially affected and confused his brain. 
He spoke of the sea-air as the thing which was to ‘“‘set him 
right;” but spoke of it, so thought Mr. Brock, with the ex- 
pression of face and tone of voice of a man who knows he 
never can, by any earthly agency, be ‘‘set right.” 

Mr. Braithwait had said that directly he felt sufficiently 
better to be somewhat more master of his own mind (and 
this he hoped might be the case within the next eight-and-forty 
hours), he would forward to Messrs. Brock & Greenstreet 
fuller instructions than he was able to give them then as to 
what was to be done in certain conjunctures and emer- 
gencies. . 

He had, I learned, remembered to warn them, as he had 
Ma ied poe pe against giving too easy credence to any rumor of 
nis death. 


CHAPTER XXT. 


Exrix and I had, strange as it may seem, lived some weeks 
Copaker, spending great part of our days closely side by 
side, without any word about the past or the future having 
been spoken between us; but then, indeed, so very few 
words of any kind had been spoken. 

Dr. Carruthers’ advice was entirely in the direction of 
letting Elfie in all ways alone. She had, he believed, sus- 
tained a great shock, and in his opinion the more slowly she 
should come to herself after it the better, 

Thad a theory of my own about Elfie; but so fantastic and 
fanciful a theory that I did not, even to myself, formularize 
it, and was well on my guard to betray nothing of 1¢ to this 
man of dry and exact science. According to my theory, 
Elfie was never to ‘‘come to herself,” in the sense of being 
again her former self. She would remain an idiot (or, to use 
less ugly words, an innocent or a simpleton), unless there 
were permitted to take place within her a sort of miracle of 
new birth; and out of her present simple childishness were 
gradually to grow a gentle, penitent, pitiful womanliness— 
a womanliness Raise a oor and puny it must doubtless 
always be. I could never jamek of a ‘‘ good” Elfie as being 
any way great or noble. 

For the present Elfie had lost great part of her beauty, and 
‘all her sparklin ace and charm, and prettiness of trick 
and manner. Nothing of her former shining radiance came 
back to her. She had a dull, beclouded, unvital look. Even 
her hair, which had been one of her glories, had none of its 
glossy luster and its willful crispness left. It hung limp and 

ank, and, Parker told me, came out so freely when she 
combed it, that she felt almost afraid to touch it lestit should 
all come out; For this reason we had it cut short, close to 
her head, which sacrifice she su ffered without remonstrance. 

She looked now years older, and yet at the same time more 
childish. She had the expression of prenetane old age one 
sees in a child in whom misery and misfortune have too 
early roused the unconscious consciousness of the insolvable 
problems of life and of sorrow. She showed, as such a child 
shows, signs of carrying about with her, and of struggling 
to endure, an uncomprehended burden beyond what she was 
fit to bear. A painful pucker became habitual on her for- 
merly baby-smooth brow; the corners of her mouth drooped 
despondently, while its lips were pinched and compr : 

I think it must have been quite a month, perhaps it was 
more, that Elfie and I had lived our strange, strained, silent 
life side by side, when one day, as we were pacing together 
up and down a sunny terrace of the en (Elfie, who 
formerly could not for two minutes bear to rule her step by 
mine, would now creep docilely about with me for any time 
I chose), she suddenly said, speaking with downcast eyes, 
and in a voice so soft and still, that it seemed as if she tried 
to make her speaking differ from and disturb the silence as 
little as possi se 

“Tt feels a very long time now, auntie, since he went 
away! Do you think itis yet solong that I may begin to 
e t him back?” oD 

hesitated to give the blow which yet, after hesitating, I 
thought it salutary to give, answering: 

‘‘No, no, Elfie. He has been gone but little more than one 
month. Itwas not for months he meant to stay away, but 
for years, if not for always.” 


" me. 
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She said nothing, and she did not look up; but the faint 
color that had been in her face when she spoke, brought 
there by speaking, or by the sunshine and the wind, went 
out of it, and did not return. 

After that, for just a week, Elfielived her dull, docile days 
beside me, in almost unbroken silence, before she spoke 
again of her husband. But I seemed to know that she pretty 
constantly thought of him. TI had seen her eyes fill, and her 
mouth quiver at sudden sight of something especially his, or 
especially associated in her mind with him. She had taken 
to noticing and petting a shaggy old dog of which Allan had 
—— fond, and which till now Elfie aa always appeared to 

e. 

At the end of that week we chanced, at the same time of 
day, to be in the same place, when, with that same soft, 
still voice, and with fixed eyes upon the ground, Elfie said: 

‘* Braithwait is a beautiful place in springtime, auntie.” 

‘Indeed, it is, Elfie,” I answered. It was, probably, full 
ten minutes before she spoke again. 

‘‘He liked Braithwait better than any other place any- 
where, auntie,” was what she then said. 

‘* Indeed he did, Elfie.” 

Another long pause; then: 

“Tf I had died when-I thought I was dying, he would 
have come home; he would have been here now, wouldn’t 
he, auntie?” 

“Of that I know nothing, Elfie.” 

A longer pause—this time so long that I did not think she 
would speak again—then: 

“ Aunt Hammond,” she began, more impressively. 

oe Yes, Elfie.” 

“Do you think if you were, by-and-bye, to write to him, 
and if you were able to tell him in your letter that there 
was a great change in me, and that you really ne ys that, 
if he helped me, Pocuat now begin to learn how to be good, 
do you think if you were to tell him this, he would then 
come home?” 

It was my turn to pause before I spoke; my heart was 
fluttering with joy, but I said, very soberly: 

*‘T do not dare tell you that I believe this would be enough 
to bring him home; but it might be enough to make him 
begin to think of some day coming home.” 

At this, my cautious answer, she drew in her breath with 
a little sobbing sound, then breathed it out again in a long, 
heart-weary sigh. Her next words, spoken with more 
energy than I had known her prerpcen. a6 0 erying—since 
that fatal day, so amazed me that she - to repeat them 
before I could believe I had heard aright. 

“T want Angela,” was all she said. 

“You want Angela! Why? For what? What has made 
you think of Angela?” 

When she named Angela there struck strangely across me 
the memory of how long it was, how much longer than it was 
her custom to be silent, since Thad heard from Angela. A 
cold dread, a pop tee: 5 would not recognize, a something 
I felt ashamed to have had cross the threshold of my con- 
sciousness, passed swiftly through me. Then I heard Elfie 


saying: 
‘I want Angela to teach me to be good. You have often 
told me how good Angela is. He thought her tee good 
too, I know; and I know he must have wished that I were 
like her. I want her to teach me to be good—to be good as 
she is.” 

After a pause, during which I found nothing to say, Elfie 
added (evidently out of sensitive fear lest she had hurt my 
feelings, and one needed to have intimately known Elfie 
formerly to be able to understand how new and how strange 
seemed such sensitive fear in her): 

“T know, of course, auntie, that yu are good, that you 
are very good; but then you are old, and lam young; and 
perhaps there are different ways of being good for old people 
and for young; and pores Angela can teach me how young 
people can come to be good. So I want Angela.” 

rt nee words from Elfie in these last five minutes than I 
had known her speak of late inas many days, I might almost 
have said weeks. 

I made her no answer then. I had:not quite recovered 
from the sort of shock I had received when that cold dread 
of what Angela’s silence might possibly mean had struck 
At that time Elfie said no more. I noticed she had a 
spot of bright rose-red on either cheek for some time after, 
and that she quivered perceptibly. 

That evening Elfie had a first attack of the acute physical 
anguish (Dr. thers called it neuralgia) to which she 
was afterward often a martyr. Dr. Carruthers said she 


must have been in some way excited. Certainly I had 
neither done or said anything to excite her. I never at this 
time lost the consciousness of the necessity to move softly 
where Elfie was concerned, and always only in response to 
her move. I rejoiced over her with trembling, while I yet 
hardly recognized at what I trembled, at what I rejoiced. 

Still no news of Allan. I was always now remembering, 

what at the time I had scarcely noticed, and what indeed, 
had no connection with his fate, that soon after Allan had 
left Braithwait we had had a severe gale. 
_ Therehad been a furious roaring and crashing among the 
Braithwait pines, and even the sheltered Braithwait gardens 
had been strewn with rudely torn off tender leaves and 
blossoms. 

Had Elfie at the time noticed this? did she now remember 
it? I wondered. $ 

She was changing more and more. Her attacks of suffer- 
ing, grew both more frequent and more acute. 

hysical suffering had been an almost unknown thing to 
Elfie in the days of her elfhood. Each attack was, ina moral ' 
sense, better borne than the preceding one; but each seemed 
more rudely to shatter her physical system, and to be fol- 
lowed by longer and more complete prostration. 

A pathetic, Ophelia-like, innocent daftness, with a strain 
of pain in its gentle bewilderment, was now the most fre- 
quent expression of her face. When she was spoken to, she 
often did not seem to hear, or only to hear long afterward, 
so long that her answer would come when one had forgotten 
one’s question. 

I began to feel that something must be done, and that 
quickly, to save Elfie, if she were to be saved. 

Lhad written to Angela soon after Elfie’s first mention of 
her, but my letter remained unanswered. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


WE got no letter from Allan, and no tidings of him reached 
us in any other manner, My note to Angela remained un- 
answered, and by-and-bye was returned to me from the 
Dead-letter Office. Icame to be constantly putting these 
things together, tearing them 2 apart indignantly, only to put 
them again together, and to add to them a significant third 
—that delay of Allan’s between leaving Braithwait and 
reaching London! - 

And yet when I came to reflect about that delay of Allan’s 
nothing could be more simply, and might be more innocently 
natural. Ishould have known that he was not likely, in 
whatever personal troubles involved, to leave the country 
for an indefinite number of years with no good-bye said to 
Angela. But then, on the other hand, to destroy any com- 
fort that might have come tome from this thought, 1 found 
sinister meaning in the fact that, during that last interview I 
had held with him, he had not once spoken Angela’s name, 
had in no way commended her to my protection; although, 
as I have said, this girl, who as a child had been his pet and 
playmate, had always been regarded by him as left in some 
sort to his care. He had failed to find how a young man 
ansulenly destitute of women friends and relatives can take 
much unblamed and harmless care of a beautiful young girl, 
who is poor and otherwise friendless, unless, indeed, he be 

repared tomarry her. And Allan, perhaps because he had 
<nown Angela from her babyhood, had, almost as soonas he 
had left college, fallen in love, not with Angela, but with 
Elfie. But this very failure in finding much that he could 
do for her had sometimes seemed to me the cause of his hav- 
ing her all the more on his mind or heart. 

My charge of Elfie, whom Allan loved, while I always sus- 
pected that Angela loved Allan (this suspicion coming quite 
as much from my feeling of the inevitable naturalness that 
he should be to her her hero, her knight, her ideal, as from 
any signs I had ever noticed that this was so always ham- 
a me from seeing after Angela as I should otherwise 

nave done, 

Lhad formerly, as I think I must somewhere have already 
said, looked forward to the time when Elfie should be 
‘safely married,” as also the time when, if Angela were 
still unmarried and needed a friend, I could befriend her, and 
at the same time myself taking her, of whom I had always 
felt sure I should soon grow very fond, to live with me. 

But the time of Elfie’s being ‘‘ safely married ” had, alas! 
never come. : 

It had perversely chanced that during my one free time, 
that first winter after Elfie’s marriage, Shilo she and Allan 
were abroad, Angela had not been free to come to me (she 
was then nursing a dying child, who had been her pupil); so 
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that for some years now I had hardly hada personal glimpse 
of Angela, though, from her letters, I could well believe 
what I had heard from the reports of those who sometimes 
saw her that she was a singularly sweet and noble creature, 
accomplished, too, as well as lovely. 


Since that day when I had too plainly betrayed to Allan | 


my reasons for not bringing, or trying to bring, Angela into 
our neighborhood, even for her holidays, I had fancied. that 
there had been a change in his manner of speaking of her, 
more tenderness and a something of half-embarrassed con- 
sciousness! also that glow in the gloom of his eyes was apt 
to repeat itself. ; 

“If mischief has come, it is chiefly your work, you old 
fool!” I cried to myself as I thought back over the past. 

I knew that at the house where Angela had last lived as 
governess—the house whither I had addressed the letter 
which had come back to me—Allan had spent a day or two 
last autumn, not accompanied by Hlfie, but just as one of a 
shooting-party invited to shoot over the Glaisdale Moors. 

For aught I knew, he might have seen her often since; but 
nevertheless I could not yet, could not easily believe that 
he had done so, feeling certain that he would shun a danger 
which for her must be even greater than for him. 

Old woman as I was, I was quite able to understand some- 
thing of what, to such a young man as Allan, cireumstanced 
as ‘Allan was, would be the danger that might come from the 
thought that Angela’s loving gratitude was of a kind to 
make it safer for her that he should not be too near. And it 
was I—I—who had suggested this dangerous thought. In 
wonder, I felt more than willing to put some penance upon 
myself! So I determined to undertake what was for mea 
long journey to Glaisdale Hall, to see Mrs. Esherbee, and to 
learn what I could of Angela. 

Taking Hannah with me, leaving poor little Elfie, toward 
whom now my heart daily softened more and more, endur- 
ing one of her paroxysms of pain, Istarted on my adventure 
one fine morning toward the end of May. 

The drive to the station in Elfie’s most luxurious carriage 
could hardly be counted as part of my penance; but I was 
weary enough to make all action a apes before my day 
was half over, even before I arrived in a mouldy, uneasy, 
antediluvian vehicle, hired at the little Glaisdale station, at 
Glaisdale Hall. 

After more delay than Hannah thought befitting, I was 
told that Mrs. Esherbee, though much engaged, would see 
me, and I was ushered into a room where sat that lady. 
We had some slight personal acquaintance with each other, 
and no doubt I was more than slightly known to ey rep- 
utation; but to-day she was as icily on her guard as if I had 
been a suspicious stranger. : 

Miss Richards, I was told, had left her situation suddenly ; 
something eminently unsatisfactory in regard to Miss 
Richards had come to Mrs. Esherbee’s knowledge. Mrs. 
Esherbee had thought it best for all parties that Miss 
Richards should leave at once, while nothing more definite 
had transpired. 

Mrs. Esherbee could prove nothing against Miss Richards; 
would be sorry tosay one word that should, by damaging her 
character, lessen her chances of being able to maintain herself 
respectably. But, having lost confidence in her, ithad beenim- 

ossible to keep her in the house—the more impossible as 
Nirs. Esherbee’s daughters. had been quite unduly attached 
to their governess; her influence over them had been quite 
too great. : : ‘ 

The whole affair had been a painful experience to Mrs. 
Esherbee, the memory of which it was distressing to have 
thus revived. Mr. Esherbee had blamed her for inconsider- 
ate harshness: her children had been most violent and un- 
dutiful in their demonstrations of grief at parting with Miss 
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Richards, but she was satisfied that she had acted wisely | 


and rightly. 

T could éxtract from Mrs. Esherbee no accusation, and no 
information more definite than this. Some of my questions 
she parried, others she simply declined to answer. She pro- 
fessed complete ignorance as to where Miss Richards had 
gone on being turned away. Beyond the fact that the car- 
riage had deposited her and her luggage at the railway 
station, she had no knowledge whatever about her. She 


had advised Miss Richards, she said, to return to the institu- 
tion at which she had been educated, and from thence to 
seek a fresh engagement; but Miss Richards was headstrong 
and not likely to take good advice, and so on, and so on. Oh, 
how I longed to shake the woman !—a large, gre 

son, whose shoulders, when we both sto sho' 
have reached without difficulty. 


per- 


up, id not 


_ Then, presently, she turned the tables, and began question- 
ing in her turn; and I understood that it was for the sake 
of the opportunity of this that she had condescended to re- 
ceive me. ; 

Had we good accounts of Mr. Braithwaith? Had his health 
derived the benefit that had been expected from the sea-voy- 
age? And how was that lovely, innocent-looking little Mrs. 
Braithwait? Had she recovered from the shock of that most 
horrid accident in the hunting-field? How did she, poor 
thing, bear her husband’s absence? 

To these questions [ answered as best I could, avoiding, I 
hope, any direct falsehood in regard to Allan. 

Then, suddenly lifting her cold, clear eyes to my face from 
a eect with which she had been playing, she said signifi- 
eantly: 

““Of course you know that Mr. Braithwait was here, after 
he left his wife, to see Miss Richards?” 

‘*Quite natural,” I answered (learning now what I had 
wanted most to know, but had not dared ask). ‘‘He would 
not leave England on so indefinite an absence without say- 
ing a good-bye to his little friend and playmate of long ago, 
his dear old tutor’s daughter.” 

With a sudden change of policy, or of temper, Mrs. Esher- 
bee looked hardily and almost savagely into my eyes, as she 
answered, Somes : 

‘‘And I found it quite natural, after something which 
came to my knowledge of what passed at that interview be- 
tween Mr. Braithwait and his little friend and playmate of 
ng ago, his dear old tutor’s daughter, to dismiss Miss Rich- 
ards.’ 

Those coldly insolent eyes of Mrs. Esherbee’s made me 
sick at heart, and scarlet in the face—how I hated the 
woman! Declining her reluctant offers of refreshment, I 
made what haste I could to get out of her presence. 

I was to some extent revenged; for in the hall, under Mrs. 
Esherbee’s very nose—a haughty nose it was—a pretty child 
came flying to me, a card, with something written on it, in 
her hand. 

‘* Papa says, if you are Miss Hammond, and if you are 
asking about our Angela, this is a card she left, with her ad- 
dress upon it.” mis 

“God bless you, my dear!” I cried, kissing the child, who 
was too gently natured, or nurtured (which?) to recoil from 
my hot, angry, ugly, strange old face. ‘‘Give Miss Ham- 
mond’s compliments and heartfelt thanks to your > al . 

‘** A house divided against itself shallnot stand,” | thought, 
as I got into my waiting fly, and I pitied that gentle but in- 
trepid child; intrepid, for I felt sure, by the look she gave her 
mother, she knew she was defying her. 

“You'll be killed outright, ma’am, by all this joggling, and 
for certain sure we'll not get home to-night!” said Hannah, 
as, after some delay, caused by studying that card, and by 
consultation with our driver, we started off again, this 
time by rough by-roads, but, happily, for no distant journey 
—only for Glaismoor Manse—where we might hope, it 
seemed, thank God, to find ‘‘ our Angela.” Tears of thank- 
fulness came raining down my old cheeks to cool them, as I 
indulged this hope that at Glaismoor Manse we were to find 
our Angela! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Wuar a hill we had to climb! It was getting late in the af- 
ternoon when we at last reached Glaismoor Manse—a 
small, plain, gray building, perched so high, and in so ex- 
posed a spot, that it was useless to try to get trees, or shrubs, 
or flowers—except of the very hardiest—to grow about it. 
As we stopped at the little gate in the hedge of clipped holly, 
we could see, on a rustic bench under a group of wind- 
warped firs near the porch, a young woman, who had ap- 
parently been reading to some sturdy-limbed, red-cheeked, 
rough-headed children, till our approach had drawn off their 
attention. 

By the time I had been extricated by Hannah from my ve- 
hicle, the young woman had risen from among the children, 
had freed herself from’their clinging hands, and was com- 
ing down the gray shingled path toward me. 

It was trent bre 9 with, it seemed to me, a look both 
of apprehension and of confusion on her face. What a face 
it was! Its delicate refinement could not have been better 
set off than by those honest, hardy, peasant-born looking 
children who were again hanging about her. 

“Thank God!” I could not help crying, as 
squeezed her hand. ‘‘My dear, it does me more g 
you can guess, no end of good, to see you.” 


I caught and 
ood than 
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The poor girl flushed hotly, then paled, asking: 

Bs t has happened?” 

‘‘ Nothing has ppened; and it is for that I thank God.” 

“There is news, then, and good news of—” But she paused, | 
again, flushing overpoweringly. 

‘* There has 
crimson faded. 

She must be very weak, I thought, to flush and pale in 
this rapid manner; and now I fixed my eyes upon her more | 
a yh I saw that she had grown very thin and worn- 
ooking. 

“<M oh I said, ‘‘ I'm very tired; [know Mr. Brinkburn 
will gladly let you give us a cup of tea—me and Hannah; 
but first, where can I speak to you, quietly and alone, for 
five minutes?” 

She took me to her own room; and Hannah, who, in her 

irlhood, had known the manse quite well, and who now 
Fad an old friend in its kitchen, made her way round to 
that familiar region. 

Angela’s room was so poorly furnished, as to look to me, 
after the luxury of Braithwait, almost unfurnished; but the 
neatness and the taste of its occupant had given to it a cer- 
tain charm, and its window had the most magnificent view, 
{ think, without exception, that Ihave ever seen, over hill 
and dale, and moor and fell, to the distant sea, then flashing 
blue-gray in the afternoon sunshine. 

“You are not thinking to stay here through the winter?” 
LTasked. “It will be fearfully bleak through the winter; 
and you are, Iam sorry to see, looking delicate.” 

“Oh, no,” she answered drearily; ‘‘itis only whue the 
children are here, Mr. Brinkburn’s grandchildren, that I can 
be ofany use. I must look for another home soon.” 

She was trying to make me a comfortable seat by pute 
the pillow from her little narrow white bed in an old arm- 
chair by the window, and finding me a foot-stool. 

When she had done this, she came and knelt by my side 
and said: 

“The good God hassent you to me to-day, Miss Hammond, 
I have nm feeling that I must do something, speak to 
somebody, or I should die; each day this feeling “has grown 
stronger. May I speak to you as I might have spoken to 
my mother? I am motherless, you know, and_fatherless, 
homeless, too; and I do, indeed, want a friend! I know you 
are so kind, and so wise. I have not seen Si very much, 
certainly, but 1 haye heard very much about you. Will 
you be my friend?” Her overlarge, overbright, and darkly- 
encircled eyes were fixed upon me imploringly. 

“ My dear, yes, and glad to do anything in my power to 
help you.” she would have kissed:my old hand, butI bent 
down and kissed her forehead. K 

‘“‘ But first,” she began, ‘‘before Ltell you what I must tell 
you, what I want to tell you, tell me, do you mean there has 
not been any news of Mr, Braithwait? Not any since he 
left?” . Evidently she could not name, cduld hardly think of 
Allan, without the rushing of her heart’s best blood into her 

r thin face. ’ ; 

“Not any,” I answered, ‘‘if you-have had none... Neither 
I, nor his wife, nor his London lawyers have had any direct 
or indirect news of him since he left London. And you have 
had none?” rf 

‘‘None, though he said I.should very soon hear from him! 
What does this mean? What do you think this means?” 
she asked, with blanched face, haggard eyes, and parted 
lips, awaiting my answer. 

‘*God alone knows.” 

She drooped, laid her cheek on my knees, and was some 
time still. j f 

1 do not now remember which of us broke that silence, but 
by-and-bye I gradually learned from Angela the story of what 
had passed between her and Allan at that last meeting. _ It 
cost the poor child much to tell it, much in burning blushes 
and in hot tears, but she told it bravely. 

“‘T had always loved him, Miss Hammond,” she said,. ‘I 
had so loved him! | Indeed, how was I to help it?, But when 
he came to me that day to say good-bye, looking, oh! so ill, 
oh! so wretched, when he let me see something of what he 
had been suffering, something of what it was from which he 
was flying, something of the dreariness of the life that lay | 
before him, then, allin a moment, my heart sprang out_of | 
me to him before I understood what anything meant. In-| 
deed, for that moment I was mad; I was just one blaze of pas- 
sion; 1 knew nothing, I thought nothing: I only felt that I 
longed, and longed, with longing that seemed as if it must 
killme, to pour out my very life at his feet to do him any slight- 


n.no news,” I told her, at which all the | 


jest service. \ i 
‘hand, begging him to-take me with him—m~s, who loved 
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And at his feet, I threw myself, seizing hig 


him so that 1 cared for nothing, if only I could make him 
one bit less unhappy. May TI touch you any longer? Can 


| you bear me near you any more?” she asked, in the pause 


to which breathlessness compelled her, drawing a little away 
from me as she spoke. 

‘‘ Child, it was sin,” I told her; ‘“‘ what you said and did 
was sin. Sin,” [ then felt constrained to add, *‘ such as in 
my youth, had I been as ignorantly innocent and tried, T 
should "—[ almost think I said **I hope I should—myself 
have sinned.” 

‘Then it need not put me past all chance of ever again 
feeling good and pure?” 

**No, no, no.. Goon, goon, And Allan?” 

** Almost before I had finished speaking,” Ange.a went 
on, ‘‘I was burned up with shame of what I had’ done, 
what I had said. I put my face down on his feet’ and felt 
that I could never meet his eyes again. It seemed to me 
that for along time nothing happened; he did not speak, 
then—” She came to a sobbing pause. 

(And I, I, Mary Adelaide Hammond, thought I knew some- 
thing of the nature of such wrestling with the temptations 
of the Evil One.as must have filled up the measure of’ Allan 
Braithwait’s silence.) 

“Then?” T questioned aloud. 

‘Then I felt his hand on my head, and I heard’ his voice 
saying, ‘ Poor child, she knows not what she does,’ And 
then he added, ‘ God bless and reward you for your self-sac- 
rificing love, my Angela, my dear sistér Angela; but I am 
not, thank God, villain. enough to accept your sacrifice.” 

‘* When he had said that, I felt his arm round me lifting 
me up. But I keptmy hands over my face; I could not 
look at him. He staid with me some time after that, tall- 
ing to me quietly, trying, I knew, to talk me quiet. His 
voice had a caressing tenderness in it such as he might 
have used to a sick little sister, and yet it had reverence. ’. 
THe promised to let me hear from him soon, and to send me 
an address to which his sister Angela might write to him. 
T have not felt as frightened as I might at not having heard, 
though grieved, beyond whatT can say, because I have 
thought that perhaps he did write, and that Mrs. Esherbee, 
saying to herself it was true kindness and for my good, 
had destroyed his letter. He told me how happy it would 
make him. at any time, to hear of my happiness. He told 
me of some provision which was to be made for me in case 
he should never return. 

“He told me he should never forget,’should always love his 
sister Angela, should always remember her as the truest and 
sweetest and purest and _ noblest and most unselfish woman 
he had known, but that he never looked to see my face again 
or not for long, long years—not till we should both be old. 
He said that, you see, Miss Hammond, to shut me out from 
all vain hope, to hinder me from wasting my heart and my 
life in vague and sinful eat a 

Here the poor young thing, her head upon my knees, wept 
bitterly and long. And _ I, stroking gently her ‘soft, 
dark hair, somewhat lost myself in the perplexed tangles of 
my own mind, because I suppose, of the weak-brainedness of 
old age, as I speculated on the perversities of Fate or the 
mysteriousnesses of Providence, which had ordained ‘that 

an, though knowing Angela—a woman, as I thought 
with whom he might have led a life of a noble, ideal sort of 
happiness—could. yet have been bewitched by Elfie. In my 
feeble old woman’s way ruminating such matters of life and 
death, and love and sorrow, I had forgotten where I was, 
and whose the head upon my knee, till it was lifted up, 
and .eyes wide, almost wild with yearning, were fixed on 
mine, as she said, despairingly : 

* And there has been no news of him—no news! What 
can—what can that mean?” ; 

‘God only knows, my dear, and only time will tell.” 

“* Perhaps,” she answered, in an awe-struck whisper, “‘not 
even time, but only eternity !” 

‘“We can but wait. Meanwhile, my dear, there is some- 
thing that youcan do for him. His wife keeps saying that 
she wants you.” ? 

Something of hatred, something of disgust, also somethin 
of fear, passed over the girl’s face then, or so I fancied. Bot 
wer waue and her expression were wonderfully hard, as she 
asked: 

““Why should she want me? For what can she wan 
me? What does she know of me?” Then she added, ** Oh, 
if you knew how hard I have to try to keep from hating 
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her who has ruined and made miserable the life it should 
have been her glory to honor and to make happy!” 

T told Angela then a little of the great change in Elfie, and 
of her great suffering—of how it sometimes seemed to me as 
if, at the cost of her life, she were coming into possession of 
her soul. 

‘‘But why should she want me?” asked Angela. 

“Tt is not so-easy to find a why for the fancies of a sick 
brain in a sick body,” I answered. ‘‘ What she says is that 
she wants to learn of you to be good.” 

“Of me! learn of me to be good!” cried Angela, with a 


startled, shame-soul sort:of look. ‘‘I teach her! teach any- 
one to be good! Oh, Miss Hammond!” 

“T think, Angela, you are very happy in having a way 
opened before you in which you can serve your brother- 
friend by helping his wife!” 

The girl rose from her knees now. She went to the win- 
dow, and stood long, where I could not see her face, gazing 
out, probably seeing nothing. 

When she turned and looked at me, I thought that face 
both glorified and awe-stricken. 

“Ss I go back with you?” she asked. 
to fetch me?” 

‘**No, my dear, I will not take you hack with me; but hold 
yourself in readiness to come when I send for you, and that 


“Did you come 


will be soon. ‘Indeed, I want you, Angela, I need someone ; 


to take care of me, as well as to help me to take care of poor, 
miserable, suffering little Elfie.” 


““When you send for me I will come,” She spoke with | 


grave nobility. 
** And God will reward you,” I told her, 
Turning after some silent moments to lighter things, she 


said: 

“T shall be glad to leave here as soon as Mr. Brinkburn’s 
daughter fetches home her children; that will be almost 
directly. They were sent here while their father was ill, 
and he is almost well again now.” 

‘Ts not Mr. Brinkburn kind to you?” I asked, in surprise. 

““Only too kind. He cannot get it out of his head that I 
am a fine lady, for whom the rough ways of his house are 
unfit. And J am afraid that he puts himself to unusual ex- 
penses on my account, which he will not let me in any way 


repay him. Itis things said by the children that have made 
me fancy this.” 

“Tt won’t be difficult to set that right, my dear.” 

Presently Angela, having left me afew moments tosee that 
all was ready for me down stairs, took me to the manse par- 
lor and its oer tea-table, where Mr. Brinkburn himself 
and all the children waited for us. 

Mr. Brinkburn is, as far as appearance goes, of the rough- 
est type of rough Yorkshire country parson, A huge man, 
with great, square, red face, immense, clumsily-shod, square- 
toed feet, and shabby and uncouth to slovenliness in his 
whole dress and aspect. 
grace in his 
when I heard the reverent earnestness with which he asked 
a blessing on our meal; there is also tenderness and gentle- 
ness, as serane would know who watched his ways with 
Angela and with his grandchildren. To me his hospitality 
was of the heartiest, and yet it was diffident. 
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morning put in my pocket, and Angela’s well-worn and 
much marked Bible. 

By-and-bye, before cven Hannah was up, Angela came 
to me, bringing me the cup of tea she had herself lighted the 
kitchen fire to make for me, anxious to learn how I had 
fared through the night on her hard bed and in her unluxur- 
ious chamber. 

Thad had a good many hours of sound sleep, for I had 
gone to bed very early; nevertheless, I could not but own 
that I was still very tired. 

* Ah, child,” I said to Angels, as I kissed her sweet, pale, 
solicitous face, ‘‘ you can’t fancy how it will add ‘to an old 
woman's happiness to have you about her. Iseem to crave 
to be cared for now, Angela.” 


CHAPTER, XXIV. 


I terr Glaismoor Manse quite early. What vivid life was 
in the summer morning air at that height! It greatly helped 
me, I am sure, to endure the fatigues of my journey. I got 
back to Braithwait early in the afternoon. 

I thought Elfie would have been keeping anxious watch 

forme. Seeing nothing of her as I approached the house, I 
feared she was still suffering too much to move. But Mark- 
ham told me she was up, and in her dressing-room.' The pain 
had passed, but had left her as weak as a baby, and as frai 
as a new-born butterfly; nevertheless, she had insisted on 
being allowed to remain alone. 
As soon as, with Hannah’s help, I had made some change 
in my see Pons, rid of my bonnet (in which I almost 
felt as if I had slept, although in reality I had been furnished 
with head-gear by the manse servant, Angela, who in other 
ways supplied my wants, not possessing that old woman’s 
requisite, a nie ) I went to look for Elfie in her dress- 
ing-room. en I did not find her there, nor in her bed- 
room, nor in her pretty boudoir, an indefinable appre- 
hension came over me; but I sought for her quietly by 
myself till I found her. 

t was in Allan’s dressing-room I found her, kneeling 
against the wall, her face hidden in a coat of Allan’s left 
hanging there, while, as I presently found out, in her hand 
she held one of his gloves pressed against her. 

As I stood hesitating whether to make a noiseless retreat 
or to speak to her, I unexpectedly sneezed. Of course she 
heard, andturned and saw me. She got up from her knees 
immediately. A color flew over her face that was just one 
of the rose-flame tints I seen in the sunrise sky that 
morning. Her eyes looked at me strangely, changefully, 
defiantly, and then een She kept the glove in her 
hand, still pressing it against her. 

She seemed to me to waveras she stood, and she turned 
deadly white. 

I went to her then and put my arms round her, anishe let 


But there is the leaven of spiritual | herself lean upon my bosom, and she cried sobbingly ; and 
ess, ungainly mass of matter, as I felt, I felt an agonizing pathos in the childish foolishness of her 


words and the womanish passion of her accent. 

“When will he come back? When will he come back? I 
would be so good if he would come back—so good. When 
will he come back? When will he come back? I do love 

i Ido! Ido! Write to him and tell him to comeback. 


After tea I was overcome by such excessive lassitude that Tell him I love him. Tell him I will be so good, if only h 


I was glad enough to accept 
to stay the night. 


e invitation pressed upon me} will come back.” 


““Where can I write to him, Elfie? How can I know where 


Angela gave her room up to me, stowing herself some-| to find him with a letter? God only knows where he is. God 
where among the children, or by preference spending the phen a if jhe will ever come back. We can only pray 
m, Elfie. 


night, as I suspect, in the sitting-room. 
commodated with her old friend, the manse servant. 


Hannah was ac-| for 


It was with no remnant of my former cruelty toward her 


Our Noah’s Ark vehicle remained at the gate, with up-|thatI said this; that had melted out of me long ago; but it 
turned shafts—the man and horse having gone down to the| was with a wish in some sort to prepare her mind for a 


inn. 

What a never-to-be-forgotten sight I beheld from Angela’s 
room at sunrise next morning! 
and had drawn up the blind and opened the window. Re- 


future in which Allan would never come back. 
She pressed her face against me with a little cry; then she 


had wakened very early, | whispered: 


‘“‘Tean’t pray. Ihave tried. I don’t know how. Pray 


turning to bed, I sat up and watched the most magnificent |for me. I can’t find what to say. I don’t know how to get 


eant. : 
seemed to be above the world, to look down upon the 


God to hear me.” 
I locked the door, and then we knelt side by side. Elfie 


kingdom of dawn—sea, earth, and sky allunrolling theirsplen-| still pressing that glove against her, repeated after me the 
dors beforeme. I found myself aden 9 how even the| few simple sentences I said. Few and simple as they seemed 


coming in power and great glory of our 


glorious. 


e shall need for the new heavens and the new| judging by the look of her poor 


to beintense. And 


could be more} to me, the strain upon Elfie of et rk them appeared, 


earth new and stronger senses, or surely we shall be blinded |no sooner had I finished than all her pain came back to 


by excess of light, killed by excess of joy. 
Tcould not sleep any more; and when the sun was fairly 


her with interest. 
It was always so for some time to 


come. Every 
up, and there was no longer any special wee a wonder | proach to mental and spiritual effort would be followed by 
to behold, I got my spectacles, which happily I L 


ad yesterday | attacks of acute physical anguish 


+ 
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If that night I had known where to reach Allan by a 
letter, I should have written him a letter of recall, telling 
him to come quickly back if he wished to see his wife 
again alive, for that she was dying, and that not slowly. 

T thank God that I was not able to do that. The time 
was not come. I delayed to summon Angela till Elfie 
should speak of her again. J dreaded any excitement for 
Elfie, as likely to make what was left of life in her burn 
out the faster. But I had got Angela close at hand, having 
asked her as soon as the grandchildren had left the manse, 
to cone and keep house for me at my cottage, that it might 
at any time be ready to receive me and Elfie if, no 
news from Allan reaching us, we should decide to move 
there. 

Braithwait grew week by week a more sad, sick, solitary, 
shut-up place, in spite of its wealth of sunshine and of 
flowers. I longed for my own familiar cottage with a sort 
of fatuous feeling that the troubles to be borne might seem 
smaller in the smaller place. 

Often in the long days, when nothing could be done for 
Elfie, I drove to my old home and spent some hours with 
Angela, and we talked of Allan. 

I began to believe that this unbroken silence of his 
meant one or two very opposite things. Either he had 
given up the idea of any very lengthy absence, and the 
time before he came home would not be long, or he would 
never more come home at all, being dead. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


I wavun a curiously distinct recollection of coming down to 
breakfast on that fine autumn morning when at last we had 
news of Allan. 

The breakfast-room, which has a south-eastern aspect, was 
flooded with sunshine; the fire was burning cheerily; and 
through an open window came to me the most musical 
singing of a robin, who sang as if the sunshine deceived 
him into thinking it was spring. 

The breakfast-table was quite a picture, fruit, flowers. 
china, damask, silver, all of the daintiest, and now glorified 
by the touch of the sun. t 

Elfie had always cared for these things. I cannot boast 
of being, or of ever having been, indifferent tothem. Ihave 
often wondered if the unconscious pleasure received through 


the eye from the elegance of daily detail in a luxuriously |. 


tasteful existence counts for anything in the sum of happi- 
ness. . 

I remember very clearly how that morning a peculiar sense 
of physical well-being (behaglichkeit) came over me as I 
entered that warm and beautifulroom. I remember peering 
and purring about in it, believing myself alone in it, not at 
first seeing very plainly, being somewhat dazzled by the 
brightness. Then presently I found that I was not alone, 
that Elfie was down before me. Sitting in a low chair, out 
of the bright sunshine rather in a corner, I was at first only 
conscious of her as a patch of white. : 

‘‘ Blfie!” I said, rather wondering that she did not speak 
or move, ‘‘I did not know you were down, my dear.” en, 
as 1 came closer, for the first time I saw an open letter on 
her knee, and looked from that to her face; I turned sick, 
began to shake; something inside my head seemed to begin 
to whirr and whirl. ; : 

Elfie was sitting very upright; the eyes which stared at 
me did not seem to see me, or indeed to have sight in them; 
her lips were slightly parted, her face like a dead face. 

t a thing it is to be old!” Iremember moaning out, 
feeling that my brain would refuse to serve me, my limbs to 
support me; feeling suddenly almost imbecile as to outward 
effort, though with a sort of clear-burning, inward conscious- 
ness by which I seemed to know what was contained in that 
letter—everything but the exact how. 

I did what—thank God for my iron nerves and toughness 
of constitution, spite of the many checks and shakes I have 
had in the course of my life—I have not before felt need or 
temptation to do, I went to the liqueur-stand and poured 
into a breakfast-cup and drank off a good dose of brandy. 
This did me good for the moment. 

T took the letter from off Elfie’s knees, from under Elfie’s 

ive hands. 
in I moaned out, ‘‘What a thing it is to be old!” as I 
had to fumble about for, and in my confused state, was long 
of findine my spectacles. 
Bui at last T made myself mistress of the contents of that 
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letter. It was from old Mr. Brock, addressed not to me, but 
to his client’s wife, that she might try to break to me the 
blow of hearing of her husband’s death. 

He had waited till the last shade of doubt and of hope had 
disappeared, he said, before writing; had waited’ till every 
effort had been cxhausted, and there only remained’ to” ae- 
cept the fatal fact that the North Star, in ‘which, as ‘she 
Knew, their late lamented client had taken passage for Aus* 
tralia, had been lost, all on board her having perished. 

Thad been standing to read this letter in the bright sun- 
shine by the open window. The singing of that’ cheerful 
robin, and the crackling of the cheerful fire, and the wari 
sunshine, were suddenly replaced by what felt like some ex- 
plosion in my brain, on which followed cold and silent dark- 
ness. I had tried through the cold and darkness, to grope 
my way to Elfie. 

The last sound that penetrated to my senses was a strange 
cry—whether mine or Elfie’s,; I have never known. 

Then came a crash; after that nothing. ’ 

Some physical storm that had long been brewing m my 
overtaxed old system had at last broken out. So Dr. Car- 
ruthers afterward accounted to me for the suddenness of 
this attack. . 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Ir was many weeks—weeks that mounted to months 
before I fully recovered consciousness of who I was, and 
where, and why—before I returned to the blessed: upper, 
outer world, and left behind me, shut back and sealed up 
in oblivion, the ghastly diseased delusions of that*time. 

The wonder was that, at my age, [ ever came up and out 
again. But forthe indefatigably complete nursing I had re- 
ceived from Angela, aided by Hannah and by Markham, 
and, in any way her frail health and feeble frame permitted, 
by Elfie, I never could have come up and out again, so Dr. 
Carruthers told me. 

And when this time of my deliverance arrived Iwas no 
longer at Braithwait. Iwas at my own dear cottage home, 
and it was the crocus season. f the moving I had no 
memory. 

‘*T don’t mean necessarily that you must have died,” said 
Dr. Carruthers; but at the most and best you could have had 
but a vegetable sort of existence——disabled both in mind and 
body. Now your mind, you say, seems to-brighten daily and 
daily, as,I believe, your limbs will now soon strengthen.” 

‘** And how long do you think she has to live?” I asked him, 
looking after Elfie, as she left my room. 

The April sunshine seemed almost to pierce her through; 
and she looked a creature on whom one might hesitate. to lay 
a hand lest she should be broken to pieces, and should crum- 
ble away under its weight. 

‘‘Sometimes I would say ‘nota month,’”. answered the 
doctor, ‘‘Sometimes I am inclined to think hey chances are 
equal with those of any delicate new-born infant. She needs. 
somewhat the same treatment as would the infant, and she 
gets it from her friend,.Miss Richards, who appears to. be a 
most noble and estimable young woman, a most unselfishly 
devoted creature.” 

I was not to leave my bed, Dr. Carruthers ordained, till 
the full warmth of summer was with us. And I felt that, 
now I had, by God's blessing, recovered m; mental faculties, 
I might well, conscious of that infinite mercy, patiently wait 
upon his will for all the rest. 

Mine was a good large room, for a cottage room; Angela 
and Elfie spent much of their time init. Islept and dozed 
a great deal; and I often kept my eyes shut, thai they might 
think I slept or dozed, when I was awake, that they should 
talk freely, as if I were not there, and I might lie and listen. 

I found that Elfie was reading the New Testament aloud 
with Angela, as a child might with its mother. Tt was only 
a child’s portion she could at one time bear ; and the questions 
she asked and the comments she made were a child’s ques- 
tions and comments. 

“And what,” I asked of Dr. Carruthers, tears filling my 
eyes, one morning when I was alone with him, and when for 
some weeks I had been consciously watching their words 
and ways, ‘‘do you think of the ancy of these children? 
Angela is helping Elfie to be less unfit in another world than 
she was in this to be her husband’s companion !” 

* A fancy that has saved, or at least is saving Mrs. Braith- 
wait’s life, in giving her life an object,” was his answer. 

Tt had once or twice of late occurred to me that since we 
had known of Allan’s death, our friend the doctor ‘had 
seemed to have more care for Elfie’s life; as if while’he had. 
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thought of Allan as still living he had looked on Elfie’s death 
in the light of a boon, a deliverance for Allan, and so had 
somewhat lost the instincts of the physician toward Elfie in 
those of the friend of Allan. 

It was to me at this time an.ever-increasing source of 
leasure and of thankfulness beyond. anything I can say, to 
ie and listen to talk that seemed tome as talk between one 

already sainted and a child, which passed between Angela 
and Elfie. 

From this talk I learned that Angela had induced Elfie, 
for Allan’s sake—everything of good that was done was 
said to be done for Allan’s sake—to interest herself in the 
poverty, the sickness, and the suffering about her. 

I found that. sometimes, when she was strong enough, 
Elfie even accompanied Angela on her visits to the neigh- 
boring cottages, not one of which I had ever been able to 
— Elfie to enter. I found that Elfie, the fastidious 
ittle heathen, as I had often thought her, the spritish crea- 
ture in whom all of the tenderest human sentiments had 
seemed wanting, had held a poor woman's dying baby in her 
arms, had cried. over it, had even kissed it, in her efforts to 
comfort its mother, had made its little shroud with her own 
fingers, and had strewn snow-drops on it as it lay in its 
coffin. 

Ido not mention this as in itself either very wonderful or 
very admirable; but in Elfie it was both. Nothing could 
have induced the Elfie of former days to take a ‘‘ poor per- 
son’s” baby in her arms. The fact that the baby was sick, 
was dying, would only have accentuated her repugnance. 

Sometimes now I felt certain that Elfie would not outlive 
me; that the burden of a conscious soul, a responsible being 
of human sympathies, would be too much for the frail, 
fleshly tenement. 

And yet, as the summer went on—a summer of splendid, 
hardly interrupted brightness and warmth, which cherished 
my benumbed limbs back to life and use—I fancied that Elfie 
grew to look slightly less bloodless and unsubstantial. For 
the most part, too, she seemed, in a women as pathetic 
fashion, softly satisfied, gently content, soothed by the suc- 
cession of small occupations and of beneficent interests of 
which Angela (from what treasure-house I often wondered, 
had Angela, still so youn. acquired so much wisdom?) con- 
trived that her life should consist. 

But the mood that was Elfie’s ‘‘for the most part” was not 
Elfie’s always. As she ceased to be always quite passive, as 
she came to life a little, she ceased to be “‘always good.” 
Like a well-meaning child, she set her small powers to trying 
to be ‘always good ;” but of course she sometimes failed ; was 
sometimes for a short space “‘ naughty,” peevish and exact- 
ing, irritated by everything and everybody; but most of all 
by the unfailing goodness, sweetness, and gentleness of 
our Angela. 3 

But, even in her naughty moods, I could not recognize 
anything of the former Elfie; all the elfish sparkle and 
brightness—the baleful sparkle and brightness which had 
often lent an unholy charm to her naughtiness—had left 
her; all the mocking mirthfulness of her mischief was gone. 
She was a mortal now, who felt the weight of her mortality; 
and when she was naughty it was with a dull and lusterless 
and unattractive sullenness. | 

There were also times when her habitual mood would give 
place for a season—certain springs in her touched not to 
childish naughtiness, but to something of really passionate 

ief and remorse; not so much grief that she had lost 
for husband, as remorse that he had come to so early, so 
desolate, so sad a death, after an existence of which she had 
spoiled what should have been the fairest years. 

When the thought would cross her, with more than usual 
vividness, of how, while a wealth of summer warmth. and 


beauty and of fullness of life was broad-spread over all his| away. 
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fixing in, Elfie’s mind what was her own imagination of 
Allan's end. . 

Instead of blackness of darkness, gaping terror, wildest 
confusion, heare RCing and ear-piercing screams and 
shrieks and cries, Angela at last managed to diffuse light 
from heaven over the scene—light as from. the smile of God 
—on one who believed, and who at the last moment was 
found trying to, help the helpless, to support the weak, to 
change to prayer the screaming, crying, and cursing of men‘ 
women, and children gathered about him. 

Angela had a singularly simple and direct, untroubled, and 
unquestioning faith, such faith, or so it seemed to me, as is 
at once milk for babes and the breath of the saints. As I 
listened to her I learned to understand what might have 
been. a reason why I should have failed to make any strong 
or a religious impression on Elfie formerly, even if then 
Elfie had possessed capabilities for receiving such im- 
pression. 

I hardly dared say ‘I believe” when I weighed my belief 
against such belief as Angela’s. 

Had Angela been a Catholic, she might, after that one 
outbreak of earthly passion, have been a good and a hap- 
py nun, able to keep always burning her mystic lamp of 
spiritual love. As it was, this love, quickened and deep- 
ened. by penitence for her fault, and by gratitude for her 
deliverance from evil, bore its abundant and better fruit 
{in good works. She had come to be, in the best sense, 
a sister of mercy and of charity, spending herself for 
others without stint, but not without wisdom in the selec- 
tion of her duties. What she was to me, to my spirit 
and to my flesh, what she is and will be, God, permit- 
ting, to my end, only God knows. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


WE all knew that a great trial was inevitably in store for 
us, but we avoided prefiguring it; we did not speak one to 
another about it; we each, I am sure, pushed the thought of 
it away when it presented itself. But what was the use or 
the wisdom of that? 

By-and-bye this trial was upon us, with a suddenness to 
take our breaths away. This trial was the entering of Edgar 
Ramsay upon possession of Braithwait—actual and visible 
possession. 

We women had of course left everything to be arranged 
by the lawyers; we knew that good Mr. Brock would pro- 
tect our interests; but we knew, too, that Edgar Ramsay 
| was heir-at-law of everything, except what Allan had been 
|able to secure to Elfie on her marriage; that neither Mr. 
Brock nor anyone else could keep him out of his inheritance, 
and that no delicacy of feeling on his own part was likely to 
delay his assumption of it. 

We had been warned that he was in England, but some- 
how we had not realized the possibility that he could be at 
our gerplen gale or our house-door before we had received 
any further warning concerning him. 

et one afternoon—the year was then so far spent that our 
open-air life of the last three months was no longer possible 
—one afternoon, when we were altogether in my pretty 
drawing-room, I lying on my couch in the window, basking 
in the late sunshine of the russet-red autumn afternoon— 
sunshine was life to me, and I was greedy of its every gleam 
—the two girls seafied at a table, busy with their charitable 
sewing, I startled them by the sudden excitement with 
which I exclaimed: 

“That villain!” 

No other word was needed to make them know whose 
shadow was traveling from relent to house-door, 

‘‘Leave me, my dears,” [bade them; and Angela, very 
pale, softly and swiftly gathered up her work and went 
But Elfie stayed. Her color changed from white 


lands, over all the world, he, through her fault, was past all| to pink, from pink to white. I thought she would faint, but 
sight and sound and scent and touch—all, any kind of sense |she staid. 


—of any earthly fair, live, warm thing, then it would some- 
times seem as 
her “rapa a ‘ : 

“TE only by dying IT could bring him back to happy life!” 
at such seasons [ have heard her ery and cry, 

She had an unfortunate aptitude for lighting upon just 
what we tried to keep from her—tales of sea-storm and of 
shipwrecks in books, and accounts of such things in the 
papers. With these she would half madden herself, picturing 
the horror of his death, till Angela at length, by dint of un- 
wearying iprcence of reiteration, such as.one would wish to 
use to a dull-witted child, succeeded in calling up and in 


the poignant passion of her grief might kill | is time. 


‘“‘My dear, you had better follow Angela,” I said; ‘‘ there 
Hannah has not yet opened the door.” ’ 

“T wish to stay. I wish to speak to him,” was all her an- 
swer. 

Before I had recovered from my amazement, or had time 
for remonstrance, Edgar Ramsay, who would not wait for 
the announcement which might, perhaps, he thought, have 
secured his dismissal, was in the room, 

That young man had some feeling, as well as the power of 
assuming the a ce of it, I thought that day, though I 
came to doubt it again later on. The shocked wonder which 
widened his large blue eyes was genuine, as was also the 
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emotion which caused his fair mustache to twitch with the 
quiver of his mouth as he looked at Allan’s widow. 

No doubt the plain black stuff gown, the plain widow’s cap, 
back into which all the fair hair that had ge to a pretty 
length again now, but had not recovered. lost luster, was 

ushed, shocked him as much, as the change in her face and 

orm. She had alyaye uma h not ‘only in her beauty, but 
also in the dress in which she clothed it, been so shining and 
radiant a creature; now there was nothing radiant or shin- 
ing about her anywhere. 

n my sharp watch of him, and then of her, I omitted any 
form of greeting, or of exorcism. The latter would have 
been the more in character with my feelings toward him. 

Elfie’s agitation, or at least all outward sign of it, had 

assed. As he, after bowing low before her, stood looking 
cas on her she looked up at him. Fixing on him a full, 
deep, quiet gaze—such a gaze, except that, perhaps, there 
was more power in it, as a courageous child, brought to bay, 
might fix upon its enemy—a gaze betraying no fear, and.as 
yet nothing passionate enough to be called hatred. 

The slight contraction of the fairy-penciled brows gave 
something of austerity to her face, and she took no notice of 
his outstretched hand, keeping her own hands occupied in 
holding, one her coarse work, the other her arrested needle. 

This gaze of Elfie’s most perceptibly abashed him. 

He flushed and paled, and flushed, began some soft speech 
of sentiment and sympathy only to break down in it; he 
glanced aside at me inquiringly, almost as if for Pere. Then, 

rhaps stimulated by the hostility in me of which he. had 
Baan always conscious, he again, this time with more de- 
cision, began to speak of his sorrow and his sympathy. 

When he had ended, without any change of expression, 
without removing her eyes from his face, even without hav- 
ing changed her attitude, Elfie said: 

“You have no sorrow and no sympathy; Mr. Ramsay. It 
is not worth while you should trouble yourself to pretend to 
have them. You will not deceive me. You are not sorry. 
you are glad. I know this as well, better than if you had 
told me so.” 

The sternness of her tone contrasted quaintly with the 
childish simplicity of her words, and completed his amazed 
discomfiture. 

There was something deliciously comie to me in the air of 
bewildered helplessness in which again he turned my way. 
T know he wished that I would leave him alone with Elfie, 
and believed that but for my presence he could soon have 
come to a good understanding with her: 

I said no word, gave no sign; Elfie’s eyes now fell. to, her 
sewing, and her hands were now againactively busy withit. 
There was a pause, full of awkwardness for the intruder, 
who, however, was equal to the emergency, 

’ With an air half of bravado, half of determination, he 
now laid aside his hat and. whip, took the chair to which he 
had not been invited, and drew it very close up to Elfie’s 
side. She shrank a little, and, without looking up, swept 
her dress back from contact with him. 

‘This, then, is the sort of way in which alone they let you 
amuse yourself, my fair cousin!” he said, touching her coarse 
work. : 

No sign from Elfie that she had heard him speak. 

‘“<Wor what transgression is such penance imposed, and by 
whom? Now Lam here, we will change all that!” His tone 
was of easy swagger, but his face expressed anxiety and 
nervousness. He went on: ‘“‘I have heard of the ‘good 
angel’ life you have been living, but you. were always good 
enough for me, Elfie. I don’t desire to have you quite. an 
angel, spreading your wings and flying away from me alto- 

ether.” Almost in a whisper he added: ‘I will loose your 
nae poor little prisoner. I will release you from this 

nitentiary, and ramen the constant watch. of the dragon. 
We will have good times togethér again,, Elfie, and you shall 
forget all you have suffered in the past, in the gay, free life 
you shall have for the future.” ; [ 

From Elfie not the slightest sign of consciousness of his 
presence. ; . 

“‘ Miss Hammond,” he then said, using a voice of authority, 
‘“‘T am sure, you are at heart too sensible to approve the life 
my. young cousin is leading, when your eyes are opened to 
the ravages it is making of her health, her youth, and her 
loveliness?” |. oA 

l answered him that I saw nothing of which to disapprove 
in Mrs. Braithwait’s life; that it appeared to me a most 
seemly and suitable life for a young widow, who not only 
mourned her husband, but her own ¢rrors of conduct toward 

him. Iadded that it was not the life she was now leading, 


but the sorrow, the suffering, the repentance she had gone 
through, which had SRS the change he found in her. 

‘“‘T don’t approve of suttee,” hesaid, ‘‘ especially———”’ Then 
he paused. .As plainly as if he. had said the words, his face 
accused me of ‘‘cant” and “drivel” and ‘‘ hypocrisy ;” but 
after looking again at Elfie, he did not dare say whatever 
had been about to follow upon that ‘‘ especially.” 

Another silence. 

Then, assuming a tenderly fraternal manner in speaking 
of Elfie, he asked me what medical advice I had called in for 
his cousin (as he chose to call, her)—whether she went enough 
into the fresh air—did she ride or drive. daily—was not 
change of scene recommended for her? 

I told him briefly that he might rest assured that all that 
was right and proper was done; that no: interference of his 
was needed, or would be permitted. 

‘“As to change of. scene,” I, concluded, ‘‘ Mrs. Braithwait 
will never leave me while I live, and. I am not able to 
travel.” 

But he showed an inclination to persist... Those, he said, 
who saw Mrs. Braithwait constantly .were, doubtless, un- 
aware of the extent to which she, had changed—were. not 
struck, shocked, as he was, by, the excessive fragility of her 
appearance. 

was now watching in some alarm the deepening color of 
Elfie’s face. 

He ended by asking point-blank at what hour of the next 
day he might call for his. cousin to drive her out, or whether, 
for her health’s sake, she might not be induced to try a short 
and gentle ride? 

‘“‘Mrs Braithwait is her own mistress; these are matters 
for her own decision,” I answered him. 

“T would, rather not have her answer to-day,” he |said, 
hurriedly,.after having again looked at, Elfie.. He also, after 
that look, seemed all at once anxious to make haste to, be 
gone. 

“JT quite understand,” he said, quickly, ‘‘that, after all 
that has happened, it is something of a shock to her to see 
me again suddenly.. Do not answer me. to-day, Elfie,” he 
implored, putting what sounded like real pathos and tender- 
ness into face and voice, which both expressed at the same 
time alarm. 

For Elfie now had dropped, her sewing. Her shadow 
hands were clasped together; a roseate. flame. was, over all 
her face; and such fire as seldom comes, into eyes like hers 
burned now in her eyes. 

‘‘Any answer Lever give you must be given to-day, . Any- 
thing I ever say to you must be said ay,” spoke Elfie, in 
a sharp, thin, vibrating voice, . ‘‘ I shall never speak to, you 
again; but I wish to speak. to-day, and I wish Aunt Ham- 
mond should hear me speak, to tell you that [hate you, Mr. 
Ramsay. How I hate you!. I hate you; and still more I 
hate to know that you are filling Allan’s place.” 

He found no answer to give her at first, from, sheer con- 
sternation. Then by turns, feelingly, insolently, banteringly, 
sneeringly, pessionabalyd resentfully,. ineredulously, he 
poured forth: protest and remonstrance at the harshness, the 
cruelty, the folly and absurdity, the falseness andthe: in- 
justice of all Elfie’s conduct to him from the beginning; but 
most, of all, of this treatment of him now. 

‘“*T have nothing to say in defense of my conduct to you in 
the past--no doubt it was false and bad, for I in everything 
was false and, bad—but I am sincere enough now) in telling 
you how I feel toward you now when I say ‘I hate you.’ 
God forgive me if it is;wicked to hate, for I-cannot help my- 
self from hating you. You always wished illtomy husband; 
you always did all you could to.spoil hislife; youalways did 
all you could to set his silly and wicked: wife against him; 
and now you are triumphing and rejoicing to find. yourself 
in his place! I say again, (God forgive.me if it is-wicked, for 
T cannot help myself from hating you.,.I hope I may never 
see your face or hear your voice any more, I have done 
with any world to which I belonged. when I knew you; any 
life I lived when I knew you; and I-hope never to, see your 
face or hear your voice any more, for indeed I hate you!” 

Her voice shook and deepened with passion; and as she 
rose to go, he seized her hand, trying to, detain’ her, saying; 
“These cannot, and, shall not be your last, words to. me. 
Pshaw! they are not. your words; not your thoughts, not 

our feelings! You are but a mocking-bird, to whom. this 

esson has been taught.” \ 

When he did that—and I was just thinking of interposing 
my heavy gold-headed cane’s sh argument upon his 
inuckles~-she freed herself and ew him» off. with. a. 
strength that seemed to me miraculous, and left the room, 
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With as blank and ‘stupefied a look ‘as: so_ fine-featured 
and refined an’evil face could take upon it; Edgar Ramsay 
stood some time staring at’ the door through which she had 


Ya Then, turning to me, and tugging ferociously at his 
ir mustache: 


“What does it mean?” he demanded. ‘‘Is she dying?” 

‘As we all are.” 

“*Ts she going into a convent?” 

“Sheis, thank God, ‘a good Protestant.” 

““Has she grown idiotic?” 

‘You find asign of that in the feeling she expressed for 
you. Idon’t read her in the same way in that matter, and I 
see no other sign.” 

“What does she mean, then, by having done with any 
world ‘to which she’ belonged—any life she led when she 
knew me?” 

‘Simply what she said, I fancy. She has renounced the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, and has become a new crea- 
ture. She has had enough to change her.” 

‘*Pshaw! Miss Hammond, I always thought you a sen- 
sible woman. -I knew that you did not like me; still I 
thought you a sensible woman—a _ good, comfortable, world- 
ly soul. I suppose some canting Methodist parson has got 
hold of you and of my little cousin, frightening you because 
you are old, and her because she is, through illness, nervous 
and timid—is that it?” 

‘*Not to my knowledge.” 

He paused, trying, I think, to control his rage; then he 


“T have either given my silly little cousin not time enough, 
or too much time—which is it, Miss Hammond?” 

‘*Both, I should say,” I answered him. 

“It-can’t be that the time was not enough when she did 
not love; when.she never had ‘loved, her savage boor of a 
husband?” 

‘She did not love him as he deserved to be loved, I grant 
you, Mr. Ramsay, she was too vain, too selfish, too alto- 

ther frivolous to appreciate his nobleness; but as she could 
ove she loved him, and now’ she ‘idolizes his memory.” 

‘*Bosh! She never loved anyone but me.’ She would 
never havé looked at’ Allan, had it not been for Braithwait. 
And now, at last, the poor little soul might have both the 
man she loves and Braithwait.” 

I did not trust myself to'speak, and I clutched my cane 
very tight, lest it should“ accidentally ” fly out of my hold 
in the direction of Mr. Ramsay. 

Perhaps we were both engrossed by our own evil passions 
during the ensuing se; if so, he by no effort now tried to 
control his, but by the search how best to gratify them! 

‘“T was told,” he presently began again, ‘‘ but I would not 
believe it, and' I am glad to find here ‘no sign that it was 
true—I was told that the canting little hy ite, Angela 
Richards, who was beyond all doubt’ Allan’s mistress—let 
Bt the saint as she may—is living here as a companion 
to his wife!” 

I stared at him aghast, too much stupefied even to remem- 
ber my cane, His words were so atrocious that at first I 
could not understand their meaning, or believe that I had 
heard aright. 

I felt my jaw fall, and knew that I gaped at him witha 
sort of tremulous idiocy. But that was not for long. 

By a great effort I rallied my scattered senses and forces, 
and found some words not wholly inadequate to the occasion 
to say, telling him that, as I was too much of a cripple un- 
assisted, to leave the room in which he was, ana which had 
become poisonous to me because he was in it, he would be as 
cowardly a scoundrel as he was foulmouthed a liar, if he 
insisted on remaining. 

I felt my poor old ugly face flame in the way which I 
knew contrasted so glaringly and painfully with my white 
hair, and snowy cap-bo: ers (on the immaculateness of 
which Hannah prided herself) as I spoke those words; but 
for once I was past all care and annoyance about this. 

** You presume on the fact that you are an old woman, 
Miss Hammond,” he said; ‘* but I warn you not to presume 
too far. Both > te and my cousin may repent itif you make 
the master of Braithwait your enemy.” 

‘(In that Taman old woman, I am ge your power to 
harm me, even if it is your brave and noble pastime to blast 
the good name of women. In that I am an old woman, too, 
T have it in my power to Fee ounger women.” 

“Do you mean to live forever, Miss Hammond?” 

At this moment—how or why, I have never been able to 
guess, except, indeed, that certainly my whole being was in 
excited revolt against the man who Allan’s eine a8 


this moment there came ‘so vividly to my memory, that it 
almost seemed, to me as if the words were spoken in my ear, 
the warning given me by Allan against too easy credence of 
his death, 

Perhaps of the feeling that he would’ never have died 
without in some way, further than he had done, protecting 
the future of Angela and of Elfie, was of a sudden born the 
belief that he was not dead. 

Inspired to prophecy, I spoke out this belief. 

ss hat’ he sailed in the North Star there is no doubt,” 
sneered Edgar Ramsay; ‘‘there are plenty of witnesses to 
that. That the North Star was lost in a manner and under 
circumstances that made it impossible but that every soul 
on board her should have perished, there is as little doubt,” 
he added, triumphantly. 

‘‘But suppose Mr. Braithwait” (certainly the spirit of 
prophecy was upon me, for this possibility had never before 
suggested itself to me, or, as far as I\knew, to anybody) 
“to have left the North Star before she perished, changing 
to some other vessel, or landing at some port at which she 
touched?” 

I had my revenge. Evidently, fora moment, he Lente ag 
I was speaking of a fact which had come to my knowl " 
He tried to smile, he tried to speak; but the muscles of his 
face seemed too stiff for smiling, and his tongue too parched 
for speech. 

But it was not long before he recovered himself, and then, 
with a light laugh, said: 

‘‘Well, supposing this were so, and supposing, if this 
were so, that he has not:perished in some other way, by ill- 
ness or by accident, on land if not by sea, why, then, we 
shall perhaps some day see something of him again; but 
meanwhile, itis I who am master of Braithwait. And now, 
Miss Hammond, to be serious, being master of Braithwait, I 
consider myself in some sort guardian of my cousin’s widow ; 
and in this capacity I demand your answer to my question, 
whether, indeed, the young woman who was *$ mis- 
tress has become his wife’s companion?” 

It is already known to the readers of this story that I am 
not a meek-spirited, long suffering old woman. I now lifted 
my heavy-headed cane in earnest, intending to fling it at 
him with all the force of which I-wascapable, when some- 
thing ane behind him made me pause with uplifted arm 
arrested. 


CHAPTER, XXVIII. 


TURNING to discover at what I looked so strangely, what 
a my lifted arm arrested, Edgar Ramsay confronted 

ngela. 

The dear girl told me afterward that, hearing loud and an- 

talking, she had reproached herself for cowardice in 
eaving me to bear the brunt of the battle alone, had feared 
the effect of such excitement for me, and so had resolved to 
face an enemy whom before now she had found as cruel as 
cowardly. 

aie Ramsay was for Angela an enemy of longstanding. . 
Angela had been the innocent cause, years and years ago, 
when they might fairly have all been counted mere children, 
of the first outbreak of hostility between the cousins, Allan 
constituting himself her champion and protector, as et 
sometimes playfully, sometimes maliciously, had been her 
tormentor and persecutor. In more recent times too, Angela 
had again been the object of Allan’s protection from Edgar's 
different kind of persecution. ; 

“The lady herself,” said Edgar Ramsay, with an indescrib- 
able insolence of tone and look, which insolence, however, 
by degrees failed him before the gaze of Angela's star-like 
and holy eyes, and the quiet intensity of concentrated con- 
tempt with which she said: 

“Tt is you, you who dare so vilely wrong the memory of 
a dead good man! It is an action worthy of you!” 

I at least felt something in her voice that penetrated to the 
marrow of my bones. 

‘“You said,” she went on, ‘‘I think you said that I was 
Allan Braithwait’s mistress. He had no mistress. He was 
as pure from such sin as are God’s angels. I his mistress! 
T would have been glad and proud to have been his servant. 
On that last time I saw him I implored him to_let me 50 
away with him, and be to him asaservant. Because he 
was 80 ill, so lonely, so miserable; because there was crit 


_|no one élse to love him, and I loved him so, I 


that. Yes, Tloved him: Tam not ashamed of having loved 
him. T always loved Roe But he who loved me as good 
meén love'their sisters, not with such love as men like you 
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know anything about, for all his answer he laid his honor-| certainly had it in his will, to make life at my cottage all but 
able hand upon my head, saying ‘Poor child! she knows| intolerable for sensitive and defenceless women. 
not what she does.’ ” 

A moment Angela paused, because of a choking of her 
voice; then, with a white heat of pure passion, of indignation, 
and of anguished appeal she cried: 

““Good God, how long must this be so?) How long, O 
Lord, willthou see fit to suffer that this bad man who fills 
the just man’s place, shall have the power torob the dead of 
his good name among his fellow-men? Must this be so?” 

There was such clear, burning truthin Angela’s voice and 
face, as the worst and stupidest of men must have recog- 
nized for truth. 

Mr. Ramsay was certainly not the stupidest, and probably 
except in the judgment of three poor ignorant women, was 
almost. as far from being the worst. e looked abashed. 
Possibly even. he was smitten with admiration of the abso- 
lutely unconscious, because perfect, generosity that for the 
time hindered Angela, delicately proud and sensitive woman 
though she was, from feeling the attack upon her own 
honor, because of the keenness of her suffering through the 
undeserved attack on his. 

If only our enemy had left us then! But he was not a 
man to make a retreat, like a beaten cur with his tail between 
his legs. 

Angela was now by my side, standing with a protecting 
arm thrown around me. The time of reaction, when she 
would feel the need to be protected, had not yet come. 

‘‘ TL owe Miss Richards an apology for having too lightly 
credited a general rumor,” he began; ‘‘ I will be so far your 
champion, Miss Richards, as to endeavor to trace to its first 
source, and to give the lie to, this generalrumor. In return, 
I appeal to the generosity of sentiment to which your words 
have just borne such strong testimony, and venture to re- 
mind you that the fair fame of your friend’s widow should 
be a sacred trust in the hands of those who loved your 
friend; and that a lady whose name has been, however un- 
justly, dimmed by the blighting breath of scandal is not the 
person_to be chosen as companion to. so young, so innocent, 
so childishly simple, and so adorably lovely a creature as my 
little cousin Elfie. Miss Hammond would have been the first 
to see this, if old age and_ prejudice had not. dimmed. her 
sight, as they have blunted her judgment.” 

This was too much for me. _The assumption with which 
he spoke, and the malice and the hypocrisy of his words, 
really put me past all patience. 

That Angela, our pure and spotless, our devout and 
Saintly, our lily-like Angela, should be apt of as an unfit 
companion for sinful, willful, frivolous e! 

This time my stick really flew from between my fingers 
toward him. 1t struck him across the ankle, causing him, 
as for perhaps a quarter of a minute his face showed acute 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


From a letter received from Mr. Brock about this time, 
but certainly some days after that appearance of our enemy, 
who, it seemed, had stolen a march upon us while having 
given Mr. Brock to understand that he should not for some 
time longer leave town. I learned, what I had not before 
suspected, that Edgar Ramsay had interested, pecuniarily 
interested reasons for wishing to regain some hold on Elfie. 

There was something he wanted to do to some part of the 
property—exactly what I have now forgotten, if, indeed, I 
ever understood—for which, by some twist or crank of law 
matters, the consent of Allan’s widow, and of Allan’s widow’s 
legal advisers, had been made necessary, because, I think, 
the income secured to her by marriage settlement might be 
to some extent affected. ; 

I also, at the same time, from the same letter, learned that ° 
the settlements Allan had been able to make upon Elfie were 
so heavy as somewhat to impoverish the estate; so that the 

resent owner, crippled as he was by already incurred 
ebts, found himself in the unenviable position of being 
‘“hard up” for ready money. 

When Edgar Ramsay had made one or two unsuccessful 
attempts to see Elfie again—we kept our garden-gate, not a 
gate to be easily or with dignity surmounted, locked now, 
which was quite a new experience for that dear old gate— 
we had aspecimen, of the sort of persecution to which we 
might all, But more especially poor Angela—the one among 
us to feel it most—expect to be now subjected. 

Not far from my cottage—indeed it was there that my 
visitors were always obliged to find accommodation for their 
horses—lived a man of the name of Crosthwait, a small 
farmer as well as an inn-keeper, a person with whom and 
with whose family, almost of necessity, we had a good deal 
to do. 

This man had three handsome daughters: the two elder 
were ‘‘gay,” bold girls; the youngest was of a gentler and 
more retiring nature, and in her our Post Angela, who had 
once, when the girl was sick, been asked to visit her, took a 
great interest. . 

Anxious to get Susan away from the influences of her 
home and of her sisters, Angela had been taking much trou- 
ble to place her as attendant upon an old or invalid lady, 
or as nursery governess in some quiet family. 

She had just succeeded in finding what she thought a suit- 
able situation for her, and in arranging everything for the 
girl’s entering upon it, when Edgar Ramsay re-appeared in 
the neighborhood. 

Susan’s sisters had always rather resented Angela’s efforts 
to draw Susan away from them; and now Edgar Ramsay 
be to ‘“‘ notice” Susan; and the sisters, whose heads were 
full of idle romances, and vulgar and foolish ambition, began 
to dream and to encourage Susan to dream that, ‘‘if she 

played her cards well,” she might be mistress of Braithwait. 
hey would none of them, therefore, hear any more about 
Susan’s leaving home. And when, one day Angela tried to 
show then Risinly. what alone could be the meaning and 
what alone would be the end of such ‘‘notice” as Mr. Ram- 
say took of pretty Susan, she was answered with a coarse 
insolence of innuendo that, though she had borne up bravely at 
the time—dared them to tell her what they meant, and 
by whom she had been slandered, and, by the majesty of 
her manner, had awed them to abject apology—had sent 
her home, poor blossom! well-nigh brokai hearted: and feel- 
ing at the moment as if she could never hold up her head or 
show her face —. 

It was not only her good name he would destroy, but 
with it all her power of influence for good. All her life 
must leave her when once that was gone. And this, alas! 
was only a first instance of the sort of thing that soon met 
her at every turn. She learned to bear it better, though not 
to feel it less, saying, ‘‘ I must live it down,” and looking up- 
onit as punishment for the sin from which only 8 
mercy, shown through Allan’s goodness—no goodness of her 
own—had saved her. 

How fervently at this time I prayed !—praying for the re- 
turn of the just man to be our avenger, praying as if 
so ge that prayers might be permitted to call k the 

ead. 
_ l also at this time busied myself in writing a careful narra- 
tive of all that had passed since Allan had left, of the change 


Then—in some things (I would fain even give the devil his 
due) he certainly was a gentlemanly villain—he stooped, 
picked up my cane, and with a bow presented it to me. 

‘(A physical mark will, I expect, be added to the mental 
marks this interview must leave upon me,” he said. ‘* Miss 
Hammond, au revoir, A riverdici, Miss Richards. It will 
not be long before I shall do myself the pleasure, in which, 
indeed, I feel a duty to be also involved, of calling on my 
fair cousin again. am not inclined to be an even passive 
accomplice in your scheme for burying the poor little beauty 
alive. Perhaps, too, the golden apples of the Hesperides 
owed more than half their attractive charm to the fact that 
they were guarded by a dragon.” 

With those for his last words, at length he left us. He 
left me Sckny, not penitent—I could have done again what I 
had done with surer aim and heavier stroke right willingly 
—not patent therefore, but humiliated. And poor Angela, 
when he was gone, gave way completely, and sank down 
sobbing bitterly, beside my sofa. And then came Elfie and 
knelt beside her, trying to comfort her, without knowing for 
what chiefly there was need that Angela should be com- 
forted. But by the earnest simplicity of Elfie’s efforts, and 
by their sweet sort of childishness, Angela was touched; 
and she was roused, as one is roused to hide one’s sorrows 
from the uncomprehending sympathy of an affectionate 
child, to hide what was the very sting and bitterness of her 
pain from Elfie. 

That evening we were three depressed and heayy-hearted 
women. All that evening, and I must own, for many a night 
and day, the air seemed thick and dark with coming evil. 
The master of Braithwait might have it in his power, as he 
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that had come about in Elfie, and of the insults and of the 
wrongs to which in his absence we were subjected, trying to 
believe that the day would come when I might reach him 
with this narrative and bring him home. 

I was now fully possessed with the idea that he was not 


I took Dr. Carruthers into my confidence and counsel; I 
had white-headed old Mr. Brock (of Messers. Brock & Green- 
street) down to confer with me Of course no one could say 
that what I had come to believe was not possible. Allan 
might have left his ship, might therefore be now alive; but 
how unlikely! Yet I stimulated Mr. Brock to a fresh course 
of effort and of advertisement. 

‘“ After all, the strongest argument of his death, the fact 
that nothing has been heard of him, is, I fear, in itself a 
sufficient one, my dear lady. He was not a man to be 
careless of the interests of those left behind him.” 

Such were Mr. Brock’s last words as he left me, and 
they fell on me cold and convincing, but only for the 
time. convincing. 

That year we had a most characteristic November, 
almost each day of which was just a fit ‘jour des morts.” 
The long continuance of dead glooms and profound still- 
nesses affected me in a very peculiar manner—a manner 
in which I did not remember, in all my long life, to have 
been affected before. 

There seemed tobe upon me a sort of creepy consciousness 
of the spiritual world encompassing me—a, world in which 
strange things lay perdu, waiting and watching for their 
chance to get through and come at me. 

It was as if with the leaves and the flowers, and the 
sunshine, and the physical glory of the year, the material, 
as it were, the fleshly clothing had been stripped from off 
the world, It felt as if at any time, at any turn, one might 
come face to face with some harrowing revelation, some 
awful baring of the wont-to-be-hidden. mysteries, something 
to make one’sskin to creep, and one’s. hair to stand on end. 

Something of this same indescribable feeling I have had 
when living in a house with death. It is the same thing, 
perhaps.. In one instance, death in the house only; in the 
other instance, death in all the world. 

I began sometimes to wonder whether I should not by- 
and-bye find myself face to face with the dead in some 
visible shape; whether it might not be this that was meant 
by oe of breathless suspense in which I felt myself to 

e held, 

No doubt I was in some overnervous, exaltee state of 
health. As day after day, night after night, there reigned 
this stillness, a silence to be felt and heard, I longed for 
noise and motion, and at the same time found myself draw- 
ing my own breath softly, and often not speaking above a 
whisper. All about me wasso still. Angela, always of a 
quiet, deep-thoughted nature, was quieter now than ever, 
poor darling! And Elfie, all whose quaint, queer humors and 
pretty, naughty ways had left her, was quietest of all and 
stillest; looking often with her wide eyes affrayed, as if she 
had just seen a ghost. 

Was it this I dreaded, that I might see a ghost—that a 
hand would be upon my shoulder, a presence by my side, 
and that the fear would kill me? * 

I, who had always liked to be so much alone, now could 
not bear to be alone. More than once I had alarmed’ alk my 
household by the violent ringing of my bell, for which I 
madesome excuse, only to Angela telling the real reason, that 
I had been seized with a paroxysm of nameless, indefinable 
fear. 

In the flesh or out of the flesh I was expecting Allan, 

How glad I was that.year of the approach of Christmas, 
which, with its blessed beneficent bustle, seemed to. break 
the dead gloom up into life! 


CHAPTER XXX. 


For about six weeks after Christmas Mr. kkamsay was in 
town. 

We began Reng kant time to hope that the dullness of 
Braithwait might be our best and our sufficient protection 
against any long-continued, directly personal persecution. 

Those, were six weeks of hard frost, and of black and bit- 
ter weather. There was a good deal of sickness and of dis- 
tress in our neighborhood at this time. Angela was inde- 
fatigable in her mercies and charities, none the less so that 


the recipients of them now. and then, nettle-like, repaid the 


gentleness of her touches with stings—stings the venom of 
which had been carefully instilled by Edgar Ramsay. 


It was not much that our frail little’ Elfie could hel her; 
what she could she did, however. Poor little Elfie! Even if 
she gave all her money to the poor, and grudged any ex- 

enditure on herself, she had not such merit as is in self- 


enial and self-sacrifice, for she hardly seemed to have a. 
self to sacrifice or to deny—not so much from anything like‘ 


saintliness as from deficiency of vitality to wish or to will. 

_, Just as we were beginning to feel comparatively secure— 
it must have been toward the end, I think, of February—the 
frost broke up suddenly, the weather became unusual y and 
persistently mild, and Mr. Ramsay came ‘down to Braith- 
wait) for some hunting. 

Perhaps he was rather afraid both of my cane and of my 
tongue, for he did not now attempt, either by force or by 
fraud, to get the entry of my cottage; instead he tried— 
which was much more harassing, and in ‘all way worse—to 
waylay the girls on their walks to and from the village and 
the outlying houses. 

T almost think he must have had some pity, if not some 
love, for Elfie. Iam quite sure he did not believe that her 
present manner of existence was of her own Choice, to her 
own taste. 

T can almost fancy that when he saw her dainty little feet 
roughly and strongly shod for trudging through the mud, 
and her ee! little form plainly, almost coarsely, clad in 
black; when he remembered that ‘she (who in a’ delicate, 
ethereal way had been something of an epicure) now lived on 
simple food, plainly served; when’ he realized how destitute 
of anything he could conceive as giving her enjoyment or 
delight were all her days, how dull with the deadest ditch- 
water dullness, I can, I say, almost fancy that his eyes may 
sometimes have moistened with a sense of the pity of it. I 
can imagine him as almost able to deceive himself into be- 
lieving it to be for her sake that he determinedly endeavored 
to possess himself of her for her sake, that he might’reset in 
more than former opulence of splendor, and see shine again 
mies more than lost luster, the now dimmed and wasted 
jewel. 

I do not suppose he had much doubt but that ultimately, 
if his own patience lasted, he should succeed in conquering 
her present fantastical aversion, or assumption of it, 


Meanwhile he tortured. both Elfie and Angela with anin- . 


genuity of various torture. Though, as I have said, he did 
not himself try to gain entrance into my cottage, he assailed 
Elfie in it with quite a mitrailleuse of notes and messages 
and gi. We tried to defend ourselves from these by keep- 
ing the orchard-gate locked, as we kept the garden-gate (it. 
was through the orchard that the cottage was approached 
from behind), but the orchard-wall was too easily surmourited 
for this to be any protection. 

The notes Hannah had orders to drop at once into the 
kitchen fire in sight of Mr. Ramsay’s messengers. The 
messages she was desired never to deliver, and to let the 
bearers of them know they were never delivered.’ The pres- 
ents, which those who brought them did not dare take back. 
we allowed for a few days to accumulate in the back-kitchen, 
and then my old man would pack them into my old chaise 
and take them whence they came, giving them'in solemnly, 
one by one, at the door of the front ‘hall: ' 

I have said in what manner our enemy, all the more subtly 
for the indirectness of it, tortured Angela, and that he 
waited for them, waylaid and besetithem, in‘ their walks. He 
never once, so Angela told me, succeeded in getting one 
word from Elfie, or one look beyond that mingled fear, of 
hatred, and of disdain, which’ recognized him on his ap- 
proach; nor did he succeed in ever meeting Elfie alone, ever, 
even for one! moment, detaching her from Angela’s side: 

What real harm, it might therefore be asked, could: these 
meetings do them? But both the poor young things were 
now weak of nerve and easily shaken, through much sorrow 
and suffering; and the constant recurrence of the same kind 
of annoyances notonly tried them beyond any reasonable mea- 
sure, but caused vague apprehension and expectation, amental 
questioning of what next? It seemed almost as if they would 
be foreed to keep themselves close prisoners. till Edgar 
Ramsay, tired out, should again have left the neighborhood. 

‘*How-is it to end?” asked Angela despairingly one even- 
ing, when this sort of thing had been going on for weeks. 


i 


We were alone together , after Elfie had gone to bed. ‘‘ If 


we all went away, would he follow us?” 

“He might, my dear, in his ‘present mood. And where 
could we be as safe as we are here? Sometimes I think he 
wants to drive us away, because he knows that we are safe 
here from any positive personal danger. ' In a strange place 


~~ 
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we might not be even that. He might be plotting and plan- 
nifi¢ to carry poor little Elfie off.” 

‘That is just what I am afraid he may attempt some day 
even here,” answered Angela. ‘‘There is sometimes such a 
look about him, dear Miss Hammond, when he fixes his eyes 
on Elfie—such a desperate look.” 

‘“You are too nervous, poor child,” I told her. ‘‘Such 
things don’t happen nowadays.” 

I seemed to have forgotten that it was I who had first, an 
instant before, put this notion into words. 

I do not think it is any exaggeration to say that during 
this one season oftener than in all my life at my cottage be- 
fore the hunting cavalcade would crowd the narrow lane 
bounding my garden. 

Of course in some way Edgar Ramsay contrived this, 
in the hope of rousing Elfie to the desire to be among them 
—desire to be againin the thick of that gay stir and exhilarat- 
ing tumult—desire to be afield again in the brisk wind and 
bright sunshine—afield again, and again queen of the field. 

It is a pity he could not have seen how Elfie, at the first 
sound or sign of their approach, would shut herself up in 
her room with blinds drawn down, would bury her face in 
her pillow and oe her hand over her ears (so I again 
and again found her), and_ shudder as she might have 
shuddered had it been the Phantom Huntsman, with his 
demon pack of a German ghost story, who was sweeping 
by—not those merry daylight English men and women. 


Things were very sad, very bad with us, when one April | 
morning’s post brought me a letter marked “private” and | 


“herself,” from old Mr. Brock. Happily that letter was 
seen only by Hannah before it was brought to me. 
not quite well, and was breakfasting in bed. It was a most 
cautiously-worded dispatch. The object of it was to ask 
me to send to him, as immediately as was possible, such a 
letter as I should like to come to the eyes and the knowledge 
of Mr. Braithwait, should Mr. Braithwait be still alive. - 
He then, quite sternly, forbade me to come to any con- 
clusion that this was so. He had, he said, learned some- 


thing which made it seem likely that their client had left: 


the North Star at some early date of her fatal voyage; but 


quite as likely that, if he had done so, he had perished in| 


some other way, by illness or accident. He was about, he 


said, at once to go abroad to trace up the seeming clue, and | 


there could be no need for him to promise to give me infor- 


mation of whatever kind he might obtain with as small! 


delay as possible. : : 

Of course, sanguine old fool as I was, I jumped imme- 
diately to the conclusion that Allan Braithwait. was alive 
and well, and would soon be home!. I made all haste to 
forward to Mr. Brock m oa ding bo otc narrative of 
events since Allan had left us; and I lived in such a state 
of suppressed excitement as, but for the fact that there was 
so much joy and hope in it, and that joy and hope are to 
the soul’s life of the aged what sunshine is to the body, 
must soon have Sete my many years to a speedy close. 

At the end of April or the beginning of May, I think it 
‘was the latter time, we missed Mr. Ramsay. His persecu- 
tions had ceased. We were told he had gone to town for 
some months. Silly enough to believe this, we: breathed 
freely ; a sense of relieved elasticity came into our lives. 

T could not refrain from prophesying to my poor dear 
children that our tormentor would no more torment. us, that 
some judgment would overtake him, that our troubles drew 
near upon their end! r I 
and lovely spring days was telling upon us. I even fancied 
that in still and pale and shadowy little Elfie there was some 
stir and change as toward more life, and something more of 
substance. © : 

“You look somewhat stronger, my pet,’’ I said to her one 
day, when the May sunshine falling upon her did not seem 
so sadly ready to shine through her. irectly T had spoken 
I wished my words unsaid; for the poor thing’s eyes filled 
with tears, which, brimming’ over, fell in heavy drops on 
her black gown, as she mourned out: f 

“Shall T have to live to be old, do you think, auntie? To 
be very old, to be as old as you are? And shall I never, 
never, never, all that time see him again—never, never be 
happy again?” 5 

é. only knows, Elfie; but you know that what he wills 
will be for your true good. Happiness is a strango thing, 
Elfie, child; it comes sometimes in full measure to those 
who seem past all  siiags cause for it.” 

She answered nothing, and I went on: b 
ple have great happiness through the happiness 


“Some peo 
of others—like Angela, who, I verily believe” (I was saying 


I was! 


The cheering’ influence of the warm | 


this more to myself than to Elfie), ‘‘could be quite happy if 
| just left in peace, in knowing those she loved were happy, 
| without having any more personal reason for being happy, 
just because, within and without, she, who loves God, would 
|be at rest. There are other people, Elfie, to whom God in 
| His mercy allows their own happiness to return when they 
believe themselves to have forfeited all possibility of it.” 

| “That last' way cannot be my way,” said Elfie, with a 
i strained, wistful expression of face. Nor can the other way. 
| lam not good enough for that other way. . I know quite well I 
;can never be really good like Angela. The most I can do, 
with allmy trying, is to keep from being naughty. Of course 
I shall never be happy again! How dare I think about hap- 
piness? But I thought it would not be for long that I had 
to live, and sol did not so much mind. But now, now, 
when you tell me I look stronger, and when I feel stronger— 
Oh, auntie, why will not my heart break?” 

She hid her face on my knee. She had been sitting sewing 
on a stool near my feet, and she sobbed as she had some: 
time ceased to be able to sob, Not for long, now, however. ° 
Then, poor little soul, she dried her eyes and resumed her 
sewing. 

We were all alone that evening, for Angela was keeping 
her bed. 

For some time she had been rather weak and ailing; then 
acold she caught fixed itself upon her obstinately ; and Dr. 
' Carruthers, whose attention had been called to her by Elfie’s 
timidly asking him if Angela did not look ill, had taken her 
in hand, and ordered her for a day or two to keep her bed. 

“‘Ttis the rest she wants as much as anything,” he told 
me. 
| Presently, as we sat there, Elfie and I, silent in the even- 
/ing sunshine, I wholly occupied with thoughts of which I 
‘dared as yet hint nothing to poor Elfie, Hannah came in to 
| say that Comfort Wakefield’s baby. was taken much worse, 
j and that she had sent a child up to ask if oneof the ladies 
| would come and see it. 
|. ‘It will die,” said Elfie, jumping up. 
baby, and all, the pretty babies die. 
| Angela cannot go. 


‘‘Tt is sucha pretty 
What can we do? 
I must go; but I sha’n’t know what 
ought to be done for it. May Hannah go with me ?” 
| ‘‘Of course, mydear, she may. I should not have thought 
of your going alone,” was my.answer. 

A few minutes after, leaning on my cane, I hobbled down 
‘as far as the garden-gate with them. I stood, there a few 
|moments in thesunshine, looking after them, thinking, Iam 
| afraid, less of Comfort Wakefield and her baby, less of Elfie 
jand my now weakening but still alive hope about poor 
| Allan, than of myself—of the many thousand times my feet 
had taken the path those I. looked after now took, and of 
how they would never, never take that path again! 

Thinking how strange it was to recognize that on many a 
May-day to come this scene might look the same, justi as 
peaceful, just as fair, smiling back just that same smile 
to just such sunshine, while the chances, at my, age, were 
small indeed that on any other May-time my eyes. would 
look upon it, my feetstanding where they stood now. Fatu- 
uous and senile tears dimmed. my vision. for a moment at 
this thought: 

Then Hannah, Jooleig back, seeing me still there—look- 
ing back before she followed Elfie. into the larch-wood, 
through which, after they had gone some yards along. the 
‘lane, had crossed a stone stile: and down a steep meadow, 
ran the path to Comfort Wakefield’s cottage—shouted tome 
not to stay longer or I should. take cold, and I obediently, 
the spell broken, turned and hobbled back toward the house. 

That particular little larch-wood, looking, as I looked 
down upon it, in the May evening light, just a congregation 
of sunniest at plumes, was said to be haunted... Hannah 
set herself high above such superstitions—higher, indeed, 
than did her mistress. But Hannah confessed to me after- 
ward that as she passed into the light'shadow of the wood 
;that afternovun, cr rather evening—we had taken tea, I 
| know, before Fifie started—she had a curious creepy feeling 

come over her. 
| rayetiom confessed this, however, to keep me from triumph- 
ing, she hastened to add: 

* And it was for no ghost asI felt this, as is proved, Miss 
Hammond, ma’am—for no ghost; but, what’s far more to 
Bl eh night or day, than any ghost—-a downright bad 
| @taw ’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Wuen I unwillingly re-entered the house—unwillingly be 
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cause of the exquisiteness of the evening, with all the spring 
flower and shrub scents in first freshness, and even the 
young leaves giving forth an unspeakably good odor—I went 
to see how poor Angela was getting on. I staid by her bed- 
side chatting—it might have been ten minutes, it might have 
been twenty. I dare say most of those knowing me, hear- 
ing me say that, would exclaim, ‘‘It’s safe to have been at 
least twenty, then.” 

It was only just as I was leaving the room—Dr. Carru- 
thers had said that Angela was not to be encouraged to tall, 
that the quieter she was the better; and I had not meant to 
stay even five minutes—only just as I was leaving the room 
that I chanced to mention that Elfie was out, and on what 
errand. Angela immediately looked troubled; and the 
learning that Elfie was not alone, that Hannah was with 
her, only partly re-assured her. . 

‘* Lying here idle all day has made me fidgety and fanci- 
ful, perhaps,” she said. ‘‘I shall not feel quite at ease till 
I know darling Elfie is safe home.” 

“‘What can there be to fear, Angela, my love, with Mr. 
Ramsay in town?” : 

‘*How do we know he really is in town? I can’t get the 
idea out of my mind that, if he is really gone, he only went 
openly to return secretly; that he is plotting something 
against Elfie.” 

‘““Well, my dear, anyway, Elfie is safe just now with 
Hannah,” I answered; soothing, as I thought, a mere fever- 
ish fancy. . 

Angela made me no reply, but her head moved restlessly 
on her pillow, and her face had fiushed. 

4 “You are more feverish this evening, my dear,” I told 
er. 

‘““Would you please send Nicholas to come home with 
Elfie and Hannah? Forgive me ifIseem foolishly fearful, 
and if I am troublesome.” 

I kissed her, promised to do as she wished, and then I left 
her. Irang the drawing-room bell, which there was only, 
as it happened, Markham (who lived in a sort of dignified re- 
tirement at my cottage, just waiting to see ‘‘ if Mrs. Braith- 
wait would ever want her again”)—only Markham to an- 
swer. 

To her I gave the order for Nicholas to go to Comfort 
Wakefield's cottage, to min i Mrs. Braithwait and 
Hannah home. Markham kindly waited to light my lamp 
and draw down the blinds before she did my bidding; then, 
at the same time that she announced that Nicholas was not 
to be found, was gone, she believed, to the village, she 
ushered in a visitor whom, as she was looking round out- 
doors for Nicholas, she had seen come up to the garden-gate. 
That visitor was Mr. Brock. 

Directly I saw the dear old man’s face—old man I always 
call him, and yet he is, I dare say, a good fifteen years my 
junior—the working of his mouth, the twinkling of his eyes 
—saw these and felt the grasp of his hand, I cried out, sink- 
ing down on my couch, shaking all over with excitement: 

‘Allan Braithwait is alive, is well, is come home again!” 

‘He is alive, isin the pop merpaare as too well—he has 
been a long time at death’s door, and he does not yet look 
safe to stay this side of the threshold.” 

That, as it was meant to do, somewhat sobered and 
steadied me. 

T learned from Mr. Brock that Allan, either through the 
restlessness caused by disease or from some foreboding re- 
luctance without more preparation to encounter all the risks 
and chances of along voyage, had left the North Star after 
the first few days of her voyage. 

The doing this—getting one evening into a small boat to be 
rowed toward the dizzy, distant, dancing lights of a harbor 
—was the last voluntary action on the other side of a great 
gap of which he had any memory. 

hether he was the victim immediately after of» inten- 
tional violence or of violent accident, or only of acute illness 
of mind and body, he had no means whatever of determining. 

There were marks of violence about him; and neither 
money nor papers, nor any kind of clue to his identity could 
be heard of as having been discovered upon him, when by- 
and-bye, by good Samaritans, indeed, the poor, poor fellow 
was rescued from the hell upon earth in which he found him- 
self when the first gleam of reason returned to him—this hell 
upon earth being the mad-house of a small southern French 
sea-port town. 

e remembered leaving the ship—he could recall a sort of 
horrid consciousness of that hell, the mad-house—and he re- 
too, in blessed contrast with those other mem- 


ories, the first awakening to find all about him. pure and 
sweet and white and still, when he had exchanged the fetid 
atmosphere of the place in which every sense became an 
avenue of outrage, for the good Samaritan’s fair house 
; among the vines, and the gentlest ministrations of its two 
vielles filles (mistress and servant) inhabitants, — 

Those things he remembered, and for a long time nothing 
more. 

His mind, he said, seemed to him like a long, dark tunnel, 
down into which the daylight of memory only penetrated 
faintly through few and wide-apart shafts. 

I should think this must have been all I heard about 
Allan’s past from Mr. Brock that day—indeed, perhaps it 
may be more than I heard-that day—the rest, OF course, I 
must have heard from the poor ghost of his former self, who 
so soon after was for a short time among us again. 

Not wishing to return to this part of my story (nor indeed 
toany part of, it for I am growing weary), I will here briefly 
put down’a few of the facts I learned later, and will indicate 
afew of the pictures that were painted on my mind by what 
I was told. 

The good Samaritan by whom Allan had been rescued was 
the mayor of the litle town, asort of Jean Valjean, for whom, 
to hear from his friend the doctor of the ‘‘ mad English gen- 
tleman ” lying in durance vile, his malady disastrously ag- 
eravated by the nature of his surroundings, was to resolve 
immediately to rclease and remove him. And so Allan had 
been released, and removed and brought to the white house 
among the vines, to be cared for by his host's old sister and 
her old servant. 

The pictures painted onmy mind by what Allan told me of 
his memories after that.first waking in the fair and quict 
house among the vines were all pleasant pictures. 

Of what he saw, for instance, lying on his bed. looking 
past the gold and white and green of lemon and orange 
trees to the blue sea and the blue mountains. 

No doubt he was right in saying that at atime when he 
could not yet be sure of his own identity, the strangeness 
and the newness of all his surroundings was a help and a 
source of health to him, helping him to refrain from all 
harming effort to understand the past, through his feeble 
placidity of content with that pleasant refreshing strange- 
ness of the present. 

A pleasant present, in which all was pure peace and sweet 
stillness, and—or so it seemed to him in looking back—al- 
ways sunshine, and in which he found it occupation enough 
to watch the lengthening of her strip of work and lessening 
of her ball of ‘wool, as, hour after hour, Mademoiselle 
Mathurine sat’ knitting by his window; or to try and. count 
(but this, he said, often overfatigued him) how many or- 
anges were yellow, how many still green, on the tree close 
to that window; or to speculate, hearing the old ser¥ant’s 
sabots clatter and her saucepans rattle in the little red-tiled 
Ixitehen, of the immaculate ,cleanliness.of which an open 
door had now and then given hima glimpse, whether it 
would be her strong broth or delicious chocolate, her lait- 
de-poule, or arrowroot, with good red wine, which, by-and- 
bye, leaving her sabots on his threshold, she would softly steal 
in togive him; or to watch, morning and evening, for the 
appearance on a particular bit of hill-side road, visible from 
his bed, of alittle red-skirted, silver-laced, black-bodiced, 
snow-sleeved, and chemisetted bezere leading out or bringing 
home her troop of goats; or to see at sunset the brown shep 
herd, with his brown sheep, in an atmosphere of goldy- 
brown, made up of dust and sunbeams, pass between the 
fern-fringed walls of the lane at the foot of the vineyard. 

And then, when the outdoor world, too bright and too far 
off, fatigued him, to let his eyes return and rest upon Made- 
moiselle Mathurine, to wonder about her life in the past, and 
what she thought of in the present, sitting knitting there, 
and whether any creature had ever been paler than she was 
and thinner, and still alive; tired at last even of that gentle 
wondering, to watch the play of light and shadow on the 
wall when the low sun flashed upon a little sparkling foun- 
na in the garden, and then, dazzled, to close his eyes and 
sleep. ‘ 

For days, for weeks, for months, it was such a life as this 
with which he was content. 

The wise doctor put his best ho: under Providence, of a 
perfect cure in the gradual working upon him of the whole- 
some influences of ye ames of quiet and of kindness, of 
good air and of good food. 

By-and-bye, about the time of the vintage, when the days 
were y short, and when almost all the talk he heard 
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bore directly or indirectly on the great subjects of casks and 
crops, and yield, he was every evening carried into the little 
salon, to lie and watch the evening game of tric-trac be- 
tween the doctor and the mayor. . Then, by-and-bye, again, 
after along interval, leaning onastick and on the arm 
either of Mademoiselle Mathurine or of the old servant, one 
of whom wuld shelter his head from the early spring sun 
with a great white umbrella, he would saunter up and down 
outdoors. 

And so, gradually, were healed the scars on mind and 
body of much that he had gone through; but still memory 
cae to return, and any effort to force its return did mis- 
chief. 

It seemed as if, in coming to himself, he had found the 
mansion of his mind so swept and garnished that all old 
landmarks had been swept away, and he wandering through 
the empty chambers, had the effect of being to himself both 
haunted house and haunting spirit. 

At length there reached him, in some marvelous, round- 
about way, the story of which might in itself be worth tell- 
ing by anyone with energy to tell it, an old English news- 
paper, in which he saw himself urgently advertised for by 
Messrs. Brock & Greenstreet. 

The familiar names brought almost everything back to 
him as by a flash. Y : F 

What happened after—the caution with which at first he 
got his friend. the doctor, to communicate with Mr. Brock— 
the meeting between them, when Mr. Brock came, and did 
not at once and undoubtedly recognize Allan—the parting 
with his friends at the fair white house, under promise soon 
to return, and not without some hint of the scheme which 
wasalready forming itself in his mind—all this it would be 
tedious to tell in detail. ; 4 : 

“ And you kept me all this time without a word,” I cried 
to Mr. Brock, reproachfully, when he had told me, not, of 
course, all this or half of it, but all he had to tell. 

‘““There was too much to tell ina letter, and I have been 
so incessantly oceupied. You must be prepared to find Mr. 
Braithwait fearfully changed; so much so that, had not his 
memory come back, he would have had little chance as a 
claimant whose identity anyone chose to dispute.” 

“One thing, you dear good man, you don’t tell me: 
where is he now?” : 

Mr. Brock drew out his great gold repeater and put it 
close to the lamp. ‘‘I must be going to join him,” he said; 
“you, too, have work to do‘in preparing Mrs. Braithwait.” 

‘* But where is he now?” 1 P 

.“T left him at his own house, waiting for his cousin. As 
to the result of that interview Iam somewhat anxious. He 
is by no means strong enough for so much excitement and 
fatizue as he has undertaken, and he was most unwise, I 
think, in insisting on meeting Ramsay to-day and alone.” 

‘““You may be easy about any such meeting. It cannot 
come off to-day. Mr. Ramsay is not at present at Braith- 
wait, but in town.” ; : : 3 

“‘Bxeuse me; he returned to Braithwait this morning, 
having traveled by the night mail.” 

‘“ You are sure, quite sure?” 

“@ertainly. But why suchalarm? You don’t surely fear 
that Ramsay would use violence?” 

“Indeed 1 do. My poor, poor little Elfie!” 

And as coherently as I could I told Mr. Brock of what I 


f . . 

T could see that he shared my alarm, though he ridiculed 
it. He caught up his hat and hurried away, after receiving 
particular instructions as to the direction in which lay the 
cottage to which Elfie had been punphenper 

Onee again, ‘‘ What a thing it is to be old!” I moaned, as 
I recognized that I could do nothing but only wait. I would 
not even go up to Angela, not wishing further to fever her 
with my excitements, my uncertainties, my fears. 

From the position of her room, it was by no méans neces 
sary that she should have heard me in conversation with Mr. 
Brock, B 

For the great mercy shown us, of which I had just heard, 
hope I waa not at the time, and in my heart, as thankless 
2s it seems to me to sound as if I had been in the way it is 
here put down. But the shadow of a fear, looming all the 
larger for its vagueness, as to what fate, or even fright, for 
indeed she seemed as if mere fright might suffice to kill her, 
had overtaken poor little helpless Elfie, had so soon dark- 


ened my joy that I had barely had time to recognize it as 
joy. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


_ Wuar further I have to tell was told to me piecemeal, and, 
in the first instance, in so hurried and confused a way, and 
when I myself was so much under the influence of varying 
anxieties and excitements, that it was only after hearing it 
more than once, and thinking about it a good deal, that T 
could understand the sequence of it enough to set it down 
“decently and in order.” 

Hannah says—but this may be nothing but the presenti- 
ment and prophecy after the fact, to which the uneducated 
(perhaps not only the uneducated) are addicted—Hannah 
says that besides that curious creepiness which came over 
her as she followed Mrs. Braithwait into the wood, she had 
quite a fright when very near the middle of it. 

Very near the middle of this wood two paths, coming 
from opposite directions (one being the short footway from 
Braithwait, the other coming from the coach-road which 
connects our market-town with York), both end in what . 
may be called the main path, the one Elfie and Hannah were 


pursuing. 
It was just here that Hanneh, turning sharply round at 
some stirring,and rustling among the branches too consider- 


able, she thought, to be made by bird or squirrel (I do not 
know, by-the-bye, that I ever heard of a squirrel among 
larches), fancied that she saw a man disappear quickly, as 
if hiding behind a tree. She easily, however, persuaded 
herself she was mistaken, said nothing of this to Mrs. 
Braithwait, and indeed forgot all about it till what was to 
happen afterward had LAD REEM. 

When they got clear of the wood and could see a good 
stretch along the coach-road, they noticed a two-horse car- * 
riage drawn up close to the hedge-side near a gate which 
opened on the wood. 

““ Towns-people come a-primrosing,” had commented Han- 
eed ; ‘Late for that, too! Perhaps it’s May-lilies they're 
after.” 

It seems very stupid of Hannah not to have connected 
this waiting carriage with her fancy of a man in hiding in 
the wood, and not to have -hindered Mrs. Braithwait from 
rman herself into such peril as she did almost immediately 

ter. ; 

It seems very stupid, I own; but there, I might have done 
just the same myself. 

A salutary reflection this to make, I often think, when we 
are inclined to abuse others angrily for stupidity. 

They got quite safely to Comfort Wakefield’s cottage; but 
when they reached it poor Comfort seemed. surprised to. see 
them—surprised, though yet more glad than surprised, hail 
ing their timely visit as a ‘‘ special Providence.’ 

This again might have made Hannah think instead of 
only drawing from her the sharp remark that she did not 
know if it would be most good or bad for people if special 
Providences were made so cheap as that they could be had 
for the asking. 

It is no great wonder, however, that no such explanation 
as might have brought out the fact that Comfort herself had 
sent no message to us—therefore had not asked for this 
special providence—took place; for the poor baby was judged 
by Hannah to be really‘dying, the mother was worn out, 
at her wits’ end, and Hannah, as a last hope, set about pre- 
paring a hot bath, telling Comfort, meanwhile, to try if she 
could get the child to swallow a few drops of brandy. 

Then it appeared that there was no brandy in the Saye! 

On hearing this, Ph frail Elfie, who had been feel- 
ing sorrowfully useless in the face of this sorrow, thought, 
‘Here is something, at all events, that I can do,” and before 
Hannah had time enough to recollect herself so far as to re- 
monstrate (and, if she had done this, Elfie, who was now as 
docile to all authority and influence as she had formerly 
been restive and elusivg of all, would have staid) Elfie had 
left the cottage. 

The sun had by this time set. In the wood it already 
seemed quite dusk. 

fie vaguely wondered, as she hurried on, what could 
keep that carriage still waiting there by the roadside, now it 
was so late—too late, too dark for finding lilies. 

Elfie was not strong enough to be able long to keep up the 
ace at which shé-had started. She was soon forced to pause 
or breath, and, learimg against a tree, to wait for the heavy, 

hurried beating of her heart to quiet down. 

I must be.a little angry with Hannah, though I might have 
done the same thing myself; for if I had, should I not then 
have been very angry with myself as I realize the peril of 
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that bo frail child as she passed through the wood that veered brain reel, which poor Allan must have suffered 
evening . ‘when a figure too light, too slight, too always fairy-like, to 
Resting there, she began, she says, to think about the be the figure of any but Eife, his wife, of who he had been 
stories told of things that had happened in that wood, and to taught to think with a fresh tenderness and depth of yearn- 
feel frightened (I chose to believe her then conscious, with- ing and of pity, came flitting through the dusk, hurrying 
out knowing that she was so, of the closeness of an evil straight toward the waiting, ambushed enemy. 
presence). _ He probably sat stunned and stupefied, so he himself be- 
Suddenly, she says, the course of her thoughts changed; lieves, till roused by her cries, her agonized cries on him for 
she ceased to be frightened; she found herself thinking of | help—on him, “ Allan!” “‘ Husband!” for help. 
her husband, so vividly and so longingly, that before she; At that the weak man rose up strong in his wrath, and the 
knew it she had spoken his name. | just man mighty in his indignation. ne arm seized Elfie 
Then, her breath having come back to her, remembering the other felled hed tormentor. Then, indeed, he, too, for a 
the need of the dying child, she again hurried onward. | moment fell, and Elfie with him. Only for amoment. He 
(The baby did not die, though nothing brought by Elfie ‘soon rose again; the other lay still. 
helped to save it.) ; There followed upon this evening—lasting through the 
She was now about the middle of the wood, The way | next days or weeks, or months, a very tumult (I had almost 
seemed strangely long, and the wood strangely dark; and | said muddle) of emotions—of harrowing happiness, contend- 
suddenly stepping from behind a tree right into her path, ing with the harrowing anxiety, suspense, patience, pathos. 
barring her progress with outstretched arms, which only | and pity attendant upon illness and: physical weakness and 
closed to close upon her, breaking into passionate speech, | suffering, of sorrow, of joy, of fear and of hope, of tears and 
mingled of threats and promises, of triumph and of entreaty, | of laughter, of pleading and of thanksgiving of confession 
there stood before this lonely, frail creature, whom we had | and of absolution, of overstrained nobleness oversubmissive 
been, warned it would need so little to kill, the man she; humbleness, of oversensitive unselfishness, of high-strung 


oa ally feared and hated—Edgar Ramsay! 

was wrong in even having fancied he had even pity for 
her, much less love! Poor Elfie! of what immediately fol- 
lowed she could give but small account. 

It flashed upon her -at once, she said, what the waiting 
carriage meant; also the utter, the awful loneliness of that 
wood. The nearest habitations were the cottages, Comfort 
Wakefield’s cottage and mine, between which she had been 


- coming and going. And she was as nothing in that bad man’s 


grasp. 

Had I been in my garden, I should probably, in the soft 
stillness of the May evening, have heard Elfie’s cries and 
screams—to my distressed alarm, and nothing to the 
poor child’s help. But at this time, with closed doors and 
windows, I was, doubtless, with all my senses intent on 
what I was hearing, listening to Mr. Brock. 

Elfie remembers one more thing distinctly—that in her 
helpless agony, and under the influence of the vivid thoughts 


of him with which she had so lately been filled, she cried out | 
for help from ‘“‘ Allan!” ‘‘Husband!” And then, as some- | 


thing pressed over her face, stifled her, and she lost con- 


sciousness, she heard. as a last sensation, a — crash, a | 


fall of something somewhere, which either fell on her, or 
took her with it in its fall. 
When Elfie, after that crash was again conscious, she 


thourht she was already dead and in heaven. She was be- 


ing carried along, as it seemed to her, close under the stars, | 


with the wind of heaven blowing in her face. / t 
She knew beyond all doubt that the arms in which she 


lay were Allan’s, were her husband’s; and how and where, | 


except in heaven, could she be in his arms? 

Her sigh against his cheek of soft and deep content, was 
the first sign he had she was not dead. 

Allan Braithwait:had, it seems, grown tired of waiting at 
Braithwait for his cousin. About < cousin’s absence there 
appeared to be some mystery, all the confused and fright- 
ened servants professing ignorance both as to where he was 
and when he was likely to return. 


~ Tired of waiting, he had been drawn on and on, almost | 


ea his own will, toward my cottage. Near the middle 
of the larch wood he had sat down on a felled tree-trunk 
to rest. This must have been after Elfie’s first passage 
through the wood. _ 
_ Resting here some time quite motionless, pondering chiefly, 
he says, such questions as of what he was reminded by ‘the 
fragrance of the wood-ruff when his feet crushed it—for, 
from very weakness, his mind, except when stimulated by 
excitement,-refused to. occupy itself with such problems as 
one would have supposed likely to..absorb him-—he became 
presently aware that he was not te only human being in 
the wood; and, by-and bye, himself yinseen, and his presence 
as unsuspected as that of any othér dead. man, he became 
further aware that it was his cousin, for whom he had tired 
of waiting at Braithwait, whe was lurking here near him. 

Why was he lurking here? 

This question had not long waited for its answer. 

One can imagine at least something of the momentary 
shock and the apparent 


wreck of all ~ew hope, making the 


fondness and foolishness, and of impossible resolve, altogether 
of goodness at such white-heat that one dreaded lest indeed 


\if its very own heat should come disfiguring crack and flaw 


| —as, alas! no doubt such disfiguring crack and flaw will 


come, unless the heat cool down sooner or later. 

It was all quite too much for me, at my age, quite to much 
,for me! 
| Itis all over now, and we are quiet enough again now— 
| Angela and I—quiet enough now, in the early autumn quiet, 
alone together at my cottage. 
| Braithwait is once more, for a while, shut up. 

Allan has, according to his promise, gone back to the fair 
white house among the vines, of course taking Elfie with 
him, and loaded with every distinctively English good thing 
| we could any of us think of for the good people there. 
| Allan has, he writes us word, already taken the first step 
| toward the execution of his scheme; he has bought the piece 
| of ground on which he is going to build—as at once a thank- 
offering for the great mercies shown him by God, and as a 
memorial of his loving gratitude toward the good Samaritan 
who was as God’s human right hand stretched out to him— 
a spacious, airy, cheery mansion—to be called the Maison 
Bougrand, after the good Samaritan—and to be used as a 
| ‘Maison @alienes”—a gentler, milder-sounding word than 
| mad-house. 

Till this is built, and is working, under the superintendence 
| of Monsieur Bougrand’s friend, who was Allan’s doctor, and 

the old den of horrors is pulled down, I do not look to see 
| Klfie and Allan home. 

Ishould not wonder if they let Braithwaith for a short 
term of years, for they will need to practice economy, as 
ae aioe: of Allan’s will have to be to some extent en- 

owed. 

In truth, I never look to see Allan and Elfie home. 

3 Angela writes the end of this for me at my dictation; my 
fingers have got stiff and cramped; they feel the coming of 
winter, and probably, also, of night—that night in which 
no man can work. 
| Itis because Angela writes this for me that so little can be 

said about Angela. 

_, She is, indeed, Angeliffdr me, and for many besides me. 
| She will, God permitting stay with me tomy end. When 
| that end comes, all that "hive is to be her own, and with it 
nia heart's best blessings’and prayers. 
y-the-bye, it may be as well to mention, lest any disa- 
greeable consequences should be dreaded for Allan, or any 
kunpleasant results be rah i en from leaving a dead man 
falways lying there in the larch-wood—spoiling the flowers 

mong which he fell—that the man left there was not a 

| dead man, but one who, after a time, got up and walked 


| 


We ? 
ell, now, I have at last made an end of saying anything 
|that need be said. And I suppose I may at last a 
[Spain to congratulate myself on Elfie’s being ‘‘ safely mar- 
| ried. 
No; this time, possibly less of a heathen than those few 
| years ago, I will instead thank God thatI may now at last 
are think of Elfie as “‘safely married,” y 


+ 
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